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INTRODUCTION. 


r  T  has  been,  tor  feveral  years,  the  earneft 
__  with  of  the  writer  of  the  following  pages 
to  addrefs  his  countrymen  on  the  important 
iubject  of  Religion  ;  but  the  various  duties  o. 
his  public  ftation,  and  a  conftitution  inca¬ 
pable  of  much  labour,  have  obfhuctcd  the 
execution  of  his  purpofe.  Long  has  he  been 
looking  forward  to  fome  vacant  feafon,  in 
whichhc  might  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  this  interefting  fervice,  free  from 
the  interruption  of  all  other  concerns;  and 
he  has  the  rather  wifhed  tor  this  opportunity 
of  undiftracted  and  mature  reflexion,  from  a 
defil  e  that  what  he  might  fend  into  the  world 
mwht  thus  be  rendered  lets  undeleting  °f 
the&  public  eye.  Meanwhile  life  is  wearing 
away,  and  lie  daily  becomes  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  he  might  wait  in  vain  for 
this  feafon  of  complete  vacancy.  He  mult, 
therefore,  improve  luch  occafional  interva  s 

of  leifure  as  may  occur  to  him  in  the  courle 
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ot  a  bufy  life,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  Rea* 
der’s  indulgence  for  the  pardon  of  fuch  im¬ 
perfections  as  the  opportunity  of  undiverted 
and  more  mature  attention  might  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  difcover  and  correct. 


Rut  the  plea  here  fuggefted  is  by  no  means 
intended  as  an  excufe  for  the  opinions  which 
he  ih all  exprets,  it  they  be  found  miftaken. 
Here,  it  he  be  in  an  error,  it  is  however  a 
deliberate  error.  lie  would  indeed  account 
himielr  unpardonable,  if  he  were  to  intrude 
lu.s  fuit  thoughts  upon  the  Public  on  a  puel- 
tion  or  fuch  importance  ;  and  he  can  truly 
ocular c.,  mat  what  lie  fnall  otter  will  be  the 
reiiiir  of  much  reading,  observation,  and  in- 

quiry,  and  of  long,  lerious,  and  repeated  con¬ 
fide  ration. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  be  ac- 
cuted  o!  deviating  from  his  proper  line,  and 
of  impertinently  interfering  in  the  concerns 
ot  a  profeffion  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
If  it  were  neceilary,  however,  to  defend  him- 
Iclt  again  it  this  charge,  he  might  Ihelter  him¬ 
felf  under  the  authority  of  many  mod  re- 
fpeftable  examples.  But  furely  to  fuch  an 
accufation  it  may  be  lufficient  to  reply,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  ut- 
molt  of  his  power ;  and  that  he  whcf  thinks 
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he  fees  many  around  him,  whom  he  efteems 
and  loves,  labouring  under  a  fatal  error,  mud 
have  a  cold  heart,  or  a  moil  confined  notion 
of  benevolence,  if  he  could  refrain  from  en¬ 
deavouring  to  let  them  right,  left  in  fo  doing 
he  ftiould  be  accufed  of  ftepping  out  of  his 
proper  walk,  and  expofe  himlelf  on  that 
ground  to  the  imputation  of  officioufnefs. 

But  he  might  alfo  allege  as  a  full  juftifi- 
cation,  not  only  that  Religion  is  the  bulinels 
of  every  one,  but  that  its  advancement  or  de- 
dine  in  any  country  is  fo  intimately  con¬ 
ceded  with  the  temporal  interefts  of  lociety, 
as  to  render  it  the  peculiar  concern  of  a  po¬ 
litical  man ;  and  that  what  he  may  prelume 
to  offer  on  the  fubjed  of  Religion  may  per¬ 
haps  be  peruted  with  lels  jealoulv  and  more 
candour,  from  the  very  circumftance  of  its 
having  been  written  by  a  Layman,  which 
muft  at  leaf!  exclude  the  idea  (an  idea  fome- 
times  illiberally  fuggefted  to  take  off  the 
effect  of  the  works  of  Eccleliaftics)  that  it 
is  prompted  by  motives  of  lelf-intereft,  or  of 
profeffional  prejudice. 

But  if  the  writer’s  apology  be  not  found  in 
the  work  itfelf,  and  in  his  avowed  motive  for 
undertaking  if,  he  would  in  vain  endeavour 
to  latisfy  his  readers  by  any  excufes  he  might 
affign ;  therefore,  without  farther  preamble. 
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he  will  proceed  to  the  fhitement  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  purpofe. 

i'he  main  objett  which  he  has  in  view  is, 
not  to  convince  the  Sceptic,  or  to  anfwer  the 
arguments  ot  perlons  who  avowedly  oppole 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Religion  : 
but  to  point  out  the  Icantv  and  erroneous 
lyftem  of  the  bulk  of  thole  who  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  orthodox  Chridians,  and  to  contrail 
their  defective  fcheme  with  a  reprelentation 
of  what  the  author  apprehends  to  he  real 
Chridianity.  Often  has  it  filled  him  with 
dee])  concern,  to  obl'erve  in  this  defcription 
of  perfons,  lcarcely  an}  didindt  knowledge  o 
the  real  nature  and  principles  of  the  religion 
which  they  profefs.  The  fubject  is  of  infi¬ 
nite  importance ;  let  it  not  be  driven  out  of 
our  minds  by  the  bullle  or  dilfipations  of  life. 

L  his  prelent  lcene,  and  all  its  cares  and  all 
its  gaieties,  will  loon  be  rolled  away,  and 
“  we  mud  Hand  before  the  judgment  feat 
“  of  Chrill.”  This  aweful  conlideration  will 
prompt  the  writer  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
greater  freedom  than  he  lhould  otherwile  be 
dilpoi'ed  to  ule.  L  his  conlideration  he  trulls, 
alio,  will  jollify  his  frankneis,  and  will  lecure 
him  a  ferious  and  patient  perulal.  But  it 
would  l>e  trelpaifing  on  the  indulgence  of 

the  reader  to  detain  him  with  introductory 
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remarks.  Let  it  only  be  farther  premifed, 
that  if  what  fhall  be  hated  fhould  to  any  ap¬ 
pear  needlefsly  auftere  and  rigid,  the  writer 
mufi:  lay  in  his  claim  not  to  be  condemned 
without  a  fair  inquiry  whether  or  not  his 
ftatements  accord  with  the  language  of  the 
facred  writings.  To  that  teft  he  refers  with 
confidence ;  and  it  muft  be  conceded  by  thofe 
who  admit  the  authority  of  Scripture  (luch 
only  he  is  addreifing)  that  from  the  decifion 
of  the  word  of  God  there  can  be  no  appeal. 
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C  H  A  P  TER  I. 

INADEQUATE  conceptions  of  the 
IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Popular  Notions . — Scripture  Account . — Igno¬ 
rance  in  this  Cafe  criminal \ — Pwo  jalje  Max¬ 
ims  expofed . 

]p  efore  we  proceed  to  the  confideration 
^  of  any  particular  defefts  in  the  religious 
fyftem  of  the  bulk  of  profeffed  Chriftians,  it 
may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  very  inade¬ 
quate  conception  which  they  entertain  ot  the 
importance  of  Cliriftianity  in  general,  ot  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  fuperior  excellence.  If 
we  liften  to  their  converfation,  virtue  is  prail- 
ed,  and  vice  is  cenlured ;  piety  is  perhaps 
applauded,  and  prophanenefs  condemned.  So 
far  all  is  well.  But  let  any  one,  who  would 
jiot  be  deceived  by  thete  “  barren  generali¬ 
ties”  examine  a  little  more  clofely,  and  he 
will  find,  that  not  to  Chriflianity  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  at  heft  to  Religion  in  general,  perhaps 
to  mere  Morality,  their  homage  is  intended 
to  be  paid.  With  Chriflianity,  as  diftmtt 
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INADEQUATE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE 

from  thefe,  they  are  little  acquainted  ;  their 
views  of  it  have  been  Co  curfory  and  luperfi- 
cial,  that  far  from  difcerning  its  charadteriftic 
effence,  they  have  little  more  than  perceived 
thole  exterior  circumftances  which  diftinguifh 
it  from  other  forms  of  religion.  There  are 
Ionic  fewr  fails,  anil  perhaps  lome  leading  doc- 
tiincs  and  principles,  of  which  they  cannot 
be  wholly  ignorant;  but  of  the  confequences, 
and  relations,  and  practical  ufes  of  thefe  they 
have  few  ideas,  or  none  at  all. 

Does  this  feem  too  flrong  ?  \  icw  their  plan 
of  life  and  their  ordinary  conduct ;  and  not  to 
fpeak  at  prefent  of  their  general  inattention  to 
things  of  a  religious  nature,  let  us  alk  wherein 
can  we  difcern  the  points  of  dilcrimination  be¬ 
tween  them  and  profeffed  unbelievers.  In  an 
age  wherein  it  is  confelfed  and  lamented  that 
infidelity  abounds,  do  we  oblerve  in  them  any 
remarkable  care  to  inftrudt  their  children  in 
the  principles  of  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fefs,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  arguments  for 
the  defence  of  it?  They  would  blufh,  on  their 
child’s  coming  out  into  the  world,  to  think 
him  defedtive  in  any  branch  of  that  know-r 
ledge,  or  of  thofe  accomplifhments  which 
belong  to  his  flation  in  life,  and  accordingly 
thefe  are  cultivated  with  becoming  affiduitv. 

O  j 

But  he  is  left  to  colledt  his  religion  as  he  may: 
the  ftudy  of  Chriftianity  has  formed  no  part 
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of  his  education,  and  his  attachment  to  it 
(where  any  attachment  to  it  exifts  at  all)  is, 
too  often,  not  the  preference  of  fober  reafon, 
but  merely  the  refult  of  early  prejudice  and 
groundleis  prepofleflion.  He  was  born  in  a 
Chriftian  country,  of  courfe  he  is  a  Chrifhan; 
his  father  was  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England,  fo  is  he.  Vvnen  fucii  is  tne  heicdi- 
tar v  religion  handed  down  fiom  gciiciation 
to  ccneration,  it  cannot  lui  pr ize  us  to  obloi  \  e 
young  men  of  fenfe  and  ipirit  beginning  to 
doubt  altogether  of  the  truth  or  the  I)  if  cm 
in  which  they  have  been  brougnt  up,  and 
ready  to  abandon  a  ftation  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  defend.  Ivnowmg  Enriflmnit^  chiefly 
in  the  difficulties  which  it  contains,  and  in  the 
impoffibihties  which  aie  fallcly  imputed  to 
it,  they  fall  perhaps  into  the  company  of  in¬ 
fidels;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are 
fhaken  bv  frivolous  objections  and  prophane 
cavils,  which,  had  they  been  grounded  and 
bottomed  in  reafon  and  argument,  would  have 
paffed  by  them  “  as  the  idle  wind,”  and 
fcarcely  have  teemed  worthy  01  lcnous  no- 

tice. 

Let  us  beware  before  it  be  too  late.  No 
one  can  iay  into  what  diicredit  C  hriiuanitv 
may  hereby  grow,  at  a  time  when  the  free 
and  unreftrained  intercourfe  fubfiftingamongft 
the  fevcral  ranks  and  daffies  of  iociety  fo 
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CHAP,  much  favours  the  general  diffufion  of  th- 
fentiments  of  the  higher  •orders.  To  a  fi- 
milar  ignorance  is  perhaps  in  no  fmall  de¬ 
gree  to  he  afcrihed  the  fuccefs  with  which 
Chriftianity  has  been  attacked  of  late  years 
m  a  neighbouring  country.  Had  ihe  not  been 
wholly  unarmed  for  the  conteft,  however  ihe 
might  have  been  forced  from  her  untenable 
compelled  to  dilembarrafs  herielf 
hom  her  load  of  incumbrances,  ihe  never 
could  have  been  driven  altogether  out  of  the 
held  by  her  puny  affailants,  with  all  their 
cavils,  and  gibes,  and  farcafms;  for  in  thefe 
confided  the  main  ftrength  of  their  petty  ar¬ 
tillery.  Let  us  beware,  left  we  alfo  fiifFer 
from  a  like  caule ;  nor  let  it  be  our  crime 
and  our  reproach,  that  in  fchools,  perhaps 
even  in  Colleges,  Chriftianity  is  almoft  if  not 
altogether  negledlcd. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  they  who  are 
io  little  attentive  to  this  great  objetf:  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  ihould  be  more 
f>  in  other  parts  of  their  con  duff,  where  lefs 
itronglv  ftimulated  by  affeftion,  and  lets  oh- 
vioufiy  loaded  with  refponfibility.  They  are 
of  conrfe  therefore,  little  regardful  of  the 
^atc  Chriftianity  in  their  own  country;  and 
ftul  moic  inditferent  about  communicating- 
the  light  of  divine  truth  to  the  nations  which 
“  Pill  nt  in  darknefs.” 

2  But 
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But  Religion,  it  may  be  replied,  is  not  noify 
and  ollentatious ;  it  is  model!  and  private  in 
its  nature ;  it  r elides  in  a  man’s  own  bofom, 
and  Ihuns  the  observation  of  the  multitude. 

Be  it  fo. 

From  the  tranfient  and  diflant  view  then, 
which  we  have  been  taking  of  theie  unal- 
luming  Chriftians,  let  us  approach  a  little 
nearer^  and  liften  to  the  unreferved  conver¬ 
sation  of  their  confidential  hours.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  interior  of  the  heart  is  laid 
open,  and  we  may  alcertam  the  true  prm- 
ciples  of  their  regards  and  averfions;  the  icale 
by  which  they  meafure  the  good  and  evil  ol 
life.  Here,  however,  you  will  difcover  few 
or  no  traces  of  Chriftianity.  She  Scarcely 
finds  herfelf  a  place  amidl!  the  many  objects 
of  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  Sor¬ 
rows.  Grateful,  perhaps  (as  well  indeed  they 
may  be  grateful)  lor  health,  and  talents,  and 
affluence,  and  other  blelfings  belonging  to 
their  perions  and  conditions  in  hie,  they 
Scarcely  reckon  in  the  number  this  grand 
diftinguilhing  mark  of  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  or  if  they  mention  it  at  all,  it  is  no¬ 
ticed  coldly  and  formally,  like  one  of  thole 
obfolete  claims  to  which,  though  but  oi  mull 
account  in  the  eilimate  of  oui  wealth  or 

power,  we  think  it  as  well  to  put  in  our  title 
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c  H  A  v‘  from  coniiderations  of  family  decorum  or  of 
national  ufage. 

But  what  more  than  all  the  reft  eftablfthes 
the  point  in  queftion  :  let  their  converfation 
take  a  graver  turn  :  here  at  length  their  re¬ 
ligion,  modeft  and  retired  as  it  is,  muft  be 
expected  to  difclofe  ltfelf;  here  however  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  the  religion  of  Jefus. 
Their  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  the 
ftandard  of  the  goipel :  they  approve  and 
condemn  by  a  different  rule ;  they  advance 
pi  maples  and  maintain  opinions  altogether 
oppofite  to  the  genius  and  character  of  Chrif- 
tianitv.  ^  ou  would  fancy  yourfelf  rather 
amongft  the  followers  of  the  old  philofophy  ; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  guefs  how  any  one  could  fa- 
tisf v  himfelf  to  the  contrary,  unlefs,  by  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  fome  acknowledged  he- 
ictic,  he  ih  on  Id  afford  them  an  occafion  of 
demonftrating  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
their  country. 

I  he  truth  is,  their  opinions  on  thefe  fub- 
je6ts  are  not  formed  from  the  perufal  of  the 
word  of  God.  1  he  Bible  lies  on  the  fhelf  un¬ 
opened  ,  and  they  would  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  except  for  what  they  hear  oc- 
cahonally  at  church,  or  for  the  faint  traces 
which  their  memories  may  ftill  retain  of  the 
leftons  of  their  earlieft  infancy. 

J 
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How  different,  nav,  in  many  refpedts,  how 
contradictory,  would  be  the  two  fyftems  of 
mere  morals,  of  which  the  one  fhould  be 
formed  from  the  commonly  received  maxims 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  other  from 
the  ftudy  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  would 
be  curious  to  remark  in  any  one,  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  former,  the 
aflonifhment  which  would  be  excited  on  his 
firft  introduction  to  the  latter.  We  are  not 
left  here  to  bare  conje&ure.  This  was,  in  face, 
the  effeCt  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  late  in¬ 
genious  writer  of  whole  little  work,  thougn 
it  bear  perhaps  fome  marks  of  his  cuftomary 
love  of  paradox,  we  muff  at  lean  cornels,  tmt 
it  expoles,  in  a  ffrong  point  of  view,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  that  fuperficial  religion  which  has 
been  above  condemned;  and  that  it  cveiy 
where  difplays  that  happy  peilpicuity  and 
o-race  which  to  eminently  characlei  ize  ad 
the  compofitions  of  its  author.  But  after  this 
willing  tribute  of  commendation,  we  are  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  remark,  that  the  work 
in  question  diferedits  the  cauie  which  it  was 
meant  to  ferve,  by  many  crude  and  extravagant 
politions;  from  which  no  one  can  be  iecute 
who  forms  a  haffy  judgement  ot  a  deep  ana 
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comprehenfive  lubjeff,  the  fcveral  bearings 
and  relations  of  which  have  been  imperfe&ly 
lurveyed ;  and  above  all,  it  muft  be  lament¬ 
ed,  that  it  treats  the  great  queftion  which  it 
profefles  to  difcufs,  rather  as  a  matter  of  mere 
fpeculation,  than  as  one  wherein  our  ever- 
lafting  interefts  are  involved.  Surely  the 
writer’s  object  lhould  have  been,  to  convince 
his  readers  of  their  guilt  Hill  more  than  of 
their  ignorance,  and  to  leave  them  impreiTed 
rather  with  a  lenfe  of  their  danger  than  of 
their  folly. 

It  were  almofl  a  walls  of  time  to  multi¬ 
ply  arguments  in  order  to  prove  how  criminal 
the  voluntary  ignorance,  of  which  we  have 
been  ipeaking,  muft  appear  in  the  light  of 
God.  It  muft  be  confefled  by  all  who  believe 
that  we  are  accountable  creatures,  and  to 
Inch  only  the  writer  is  addrefling  himfelf, 
that  we  lhall  have  to  anlwer  hereafter  to 
the  Almighty  for  all  the  means  and  occalions 
we  have  here  enjoyed  of  improving  our- 
lelves,  or  of  promoting  the  happinels  of 
others.  And  if,  when  lummoned  to  o-ive  an 

O 

account  of  our  ftewardlhip,  we  lhall  be 
called  upon  to  anlwer  for  the  ule  which 
we  have  made  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  of 
the  means  of  relieving  the  wants  and  necef- 
lities  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  how  much 
more  for  the  exercifc  of  the  nobler  and  more 

exalted 
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exalted  faculties  of  our  nature,  of  invention,  CHAP< 
and  judgement,  and  memory,  and  for  our  i. 
employment  of  all  the  inhruments  and  op- 
portunities  of  diligent  application,  and  leri- 
ous  reflection,  and  honeft  deciflon.  And  to 
what  fubjeCt  might  we  in  all  reafon  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  apply  more  earneftly,  than  to  that 
wherein  our  eternal  interehs  are  at  iffue  ? 

When  God  has  of  his  goodnefs  vouchfafed 
to  grant  us  fuch  abundant  means  of  inltruc- 
tion  in  that  which  we  are  moh  concerned  to 
know,  how  great  mutt  be  the  guilt,  and  how 
awful  the  punilhment  of  voluntary  igno¬ 
rance. 

And  why,  it  may  be  alkcd,  are  we  in  this 
purfuit  alone  to  expeCt  knowledge  without 
inquiry,  and  fuccefs  without  endeavour  ?  The 
whole  analogy  of  nature  inculcates  on  us  a 
different  leffon,  and  our  own  judgements  in 
matters  of  temporal  intereft  and  worldly  pc- 
licv  confirm  the  truth  of  her  iusgeftions. 
Bountiful  as  is  the  hand  of  Providence,  its 
softs  arc  not  fo  beftowed  as  to  feduce  us  into 

o 

indolence,  but  to  roule  us  to  exertion;  and 
no  one  expedls  to  attain  to  the  height  of 
learning,  or  arts,  or  power,  or  wealth,  or 
military  glory,  without  vigorous  refolution 
and  ftrenuous  diligence,  and  heady  perfever- 
ance.  Yet  we  expe£t  to  be  Chrihians  with¬ 
out  labour,  hudv,  or  inquiry.  This  is  the  more 

prepoherous, 
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pr  epofterous,  becaufe  Chriftianity,  being  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  not  the  invention 
of  man,  difcovering  to  us  new  relations, 
with  their  correfpondent  duties;  containing 
alio  doftrincs,  and  motives,  and  practical 
principles,  and  rules,  peculiar  to  itlelf,  and 
almoft  as  new  in  their  nature  as  fupreme  in 
their  excellence,  we  cannot  reafonablv  ex- 

J  „ 

peed  to  become  proficients  in  it  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  intercourfies  of  life,  as  one  might  learn 

o 

infallibly  the  maxims  of  worldly  policy,  or  a 
fcheme  of  mere  morals. 

The  diligent  perufal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

* 

tures  would  difeover  to  us  our  paft  igno¬ 
rance.  We  Ihoiild  ceale  to  be  deceived  by 

* 

fnperficial  ap])earances,  and  to  confound  the 
Gofpel  of  (Thrift  with  the  lyftems  of  philo- 
fopliers ;  we  Ihonld  become  impreffed  with 
that  weighty  truth,  fo  much  forgotten,  and 
never  to  be  too  ftronglv  infilled  on,  thatChrif- 

O  -  y 

tianitv  calls  on  us,  as  we  value  our  immortal 
lbuls,  not  merely  in  general,  to  be  religious 
and  moral,  but  Jpecially  to  believe  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and  imbibe  the  principles,  and  pra&ile 
the  precepts  of  Chrift.  It  might  he  to  run 
into  too  great  length  to  confirm  this  pofition 
beyond  dilpute  Ly  exprefs  quotations  from 
Scripture.  And  (not  to  anticipate  what  ’oo¬ 
longs  more  properly  to  a  lubfequent  part  of  the 
work)  it  may  be  lulficient  here  to  remark  in 

general 
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general,  that  Chriftianity  is  always  reprefent-  c  H 

ed  in  Scripture  as  the  grand,  the  unparal-  v _ 1 

leled  inftance  of  God’s  bounty  to  mankind. 

It  was  gracioufly  .held  forth  in  the  original 
promife  to  our  firft  parents  ;  it  was  predicted 
by  a  long  continued  fenes  of  prophets;  the  lub- 
jed  of  their  prayers,  inquiries,  and  longing 
expectations.  In  a  world  which  oppofed  and 
perfecuted  them,  it  was  their  fource  of  peace, 
and  hope,  and  confolation.  At  length  it 
approached — the  Defire  of  all  Nations — The 
long  expeded  Star  announced  its  prefence — ■ 

A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  ho  ft  hailed  its 
introduction,  and  proclaimed  its  character  ; 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  on  earth 
“  peace,  good  will  towards  men.”  It  is  every 
where  reprefented  in  Scripture  by  fuch  figures 
as  may  moll  deeply  imprefs  on  us  a  fenfe  of 
its  value ;  it  is  fpoken  of  as  light  from 
darknefs,  as  releafe  from  prifion,  as  deliver¬ 
ance  from  captivity,  as  life  from  death. 

«  Lord,  now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart 
“  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  lal- 
“  vation,”  was  the  exclamation  with  which 
it  was  welcomed  by  the  pious  Simeon  ;  and 
it  was  univerfally  received  and  profefled 
a m o 1 1 °'  the  early  converts  with  thankfulnefs 

kD  j 

and  joy.  At  one  time,  the  communication 

of  it  is  promiled  as  a  reward,  at  another,  the 

lots  of  it  is  threatened  as  a  punifhment.  And, 

c  fhort 
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p*  ilioi  t  as  is  1 1 1 c  form  of  prayer  taught  us  by 
on  i  blefied  Saviour,  the  more  general  ex- 
tenlion  of  the  kingdom  of  Chriff  conftitutes 
one  of  its  leading  petitions. 

With  what  exalted  conceptions  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Chnfrianity  ought  we  to  be 
filled  by  fuch  delcriptions  as  thefe  ?  Yet,  in 
va*n  have  we  “  line  upon  line  and  precept 
uj)on  precept.” — Thus  predicted,  thus 


prayed  and  longed  for,  thus  announced  and 
characterized  vand  rejoiced  in,  this  heavenly 
treat ui  e  poured  into  our  lap  in  rich  abun¬ 
dance  we  fcarce  accept.  AVe  turn  from  it 
coldly,  or  at  heft  poflefs  it  negligently,  as  a 
thing  of  no  account  or  eftimation.  But  a 
due  jenle  of  its  value  would  be  afiuredly  im- 
preiTcd  on  us  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of  the 
Word  of  God,  that  blefied  repolitory  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  and  confolation.  I  hence  it  is 
that  we  are  to  learn  our  obligations  and 
our  duty,  what  we  arc  to  believe  and  what 
t°  praehle.  And,  furelv,  one  would  think 
it  could  not  be  required  to  prefs  men  to  the 
perulal  of  the  facred  volume.  Reafon  dic¬ 
tates,  Revelation  commands;  “  Faith  comes 
46  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
“  God.” — “  Search  the  Scriptures” — Be 
“  ready  to  give  to  every  one  a  reafon  of  the 
“  hope  that  is  in  you.”  Such  are  the  de¬ 
clarations  and  injunctions  of  the  infpired 

writers  ; 
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Writers ;  injunctions  confirmed  by  ccmmen-  chap. 
dations  of  thole  who  obey  the  admonition.  *• 
Yet,  is  it  not  undeniable  that  with  the 
Bible  in  our  houfes,  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
contents  ;  and  that  hence,  in  a  great  mealure, 
it  arifes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Chriflian 
world  know  fo  little,  and  miflake  fo  greatly, 
in  what  regards  the  religion  which  they 
profefs  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  enquiring  at 
large,  whence  it  is  that  thofe  who  affent  to 
the  pofition,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  profels  to  reft  their  hopes 
on  the  Chriftian  balls,  contentedly  acquiefce 
in  a  flate  of  fuch  lamentable  ignorance.  But 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  touch  on  two  Twofaift 
kindred  opinions,  from  which,  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  ferious,  this  ac- 
quielcence  appears  to  derive  much  l'ecret 
fupport-.  The  one  is,  that  it  fignifies  little 
what  a  man  believes  ;  look  to  his  practice. 

The  other  (of  the  fame  family)  that  Jincenty 
;s  all  in  all ,  Let  a  man’s  opinions  and  con¬ 
duct  be  what  they  may,  yet,  provided  he  be 
linCerely  convinced  that  they  are  right,  how¬ 
ever  the  exigencies  of  civil  lociety  may  re¬ 
quire  him  to  be  dealt  with  amonglt  men,  in 
the  fight  of  God  he  cannot  be  criminal. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  fully  to  fet  forth 
the  various  merits  of  thel'e  favourite  politions, 
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chap,  of  which  it  is  furely  not  the  Imeillcft  excel-* 

t  _**  .  lcnce,  that  tney  are  of  unbounded  application, 

comprehending  within  their  capacious  limits 
all  the  eirois  which  have  been  believed^  and 
many  of  the  mod:  delperate  crimes  which 
have  been  perpetrated  among  mem  The 
former  of  them  is  founded  altogether  on  that 
gtolsly  fallacious  aifumption,  that  a  man’s 
opinions  will  not  influence  his  practice. 
1  he  latter  proceeds  on  this  groundlefs  fup- 
polition,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  not  af¬ 
forded  us  fufficient  means  of  diferiminatino- 

truth,  from  falfehood,  right  from  wrong;  and 
•  •  , .  °  ^ 
it  implies,  that  be  a  man’s  opinions  orcondud 

ever  to  wild  and  extravagant,  we  are  to  pre¬ 
fume,  that  they  are  as  much  the  refult  of 
impartial  inquiry  and  honed:  convidion,  as  if 
his  fentiments  and  addons  had  been  ffridly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  l'obriety. 
Never  indeed  was  there  a  principle  more 
general  in  its  ufe,  more  loveredn  in  its 
potency.  I  low  does  its  beautiful  fimplicity 
alfo,  and  compendious  brevity,  give  it  rank 
before  the  laborious  lubtleties  of  Bellarmin ! 
Clement,  and  Ravailliac,  and  other  worthies 
of  a  limilar  ftamp,  from  whole  purity  of  in¬ 
tention  the  world  has  hitherto  withheld  its  due 
tribute  of  applaufe,  would  here  have  found  a 
ready  plea;  and  their  injured  innocence  fhall 
now  at  length  receive  its  full  though  tardy 

vindication. 
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vindication.  “  Thefe  however,”  it  may  be  chap. 
replied,  “  are  excepted  cafes.”  Certainly  they 
are  cafes  of  which  any  one  who  maintains 

m/ 

the  opinion  in  question  would  be  glad  to 
difencumber  himfelf;  becaul'e  they  clearly 
expofe  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  principle.  But 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  fuch  an  one,  fir  ft  to 
explain  with  precilion  why  they  are  to  be 
exempted  from  its  operation,  and  this  he  will 
find  an  impoffible  talk;  for  lincerity,  in  its 
popular  fenl'e,  lo  fhamefully  is  the  term  mif- 
applied,  can  be  made  the  criterion  of  guilt 
and  innocence  on  no  grounds  which  will 
not  equally  ferve  to  juftify  the  alTallins  who 
have  been  inftanced.  The  conclufion  cannot 
be  eluded ;  no  man  was  ever  more  fully  per- 
fiiaded  of  the  innocence  of  any  a£lion,  than 
thele  men  were,  that  the  horrid  deed  they 
were  about  to  perpetrate  was  not  lawful 
merely,  but  highly  meritorious.  1  hus  Cle¬ 
ment  and  Ravaillac  being  unqueffionably 
fincere,  they  were  therefore  indubitably  inno¬ 
cent.  Nay,  the  ablurdity  of  this  principle 
might  be  Ihewn  to  be  even  greater  than  what 
has  yet  been  fhited.  It  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  affert,  that  whilft  it  fcorns  the 
defence  of  petty  villains,  of  thole  who  flill 
retain  the  lenle  of  good  and  evil,  it  holds 
forth,  like  fome  well  frequented  fanfluary,  a 
lecure  alvlum  to  thole  more  finhhed  cnmi- 

J 
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nals,  who,  from  long  habits  of  wickednefs, 
are  loft  alike  to  the  perception  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue;  and  that  it  felefts  a  feared 
conlcience  and  a  heart  become  callous  to  all 
moral  diftin&ions  as  the  fpecial  objedts  of  its 
care.  iNor  is  it  only  in  prophane  hiftory 
toat  inftances  hke  thefe  are  to  be  found,  of 
perlons  committing  the  greateft  crimes  with 
a  fincere  conviction  of  the  rediitude  of  their 
conduct.  Scripture  will  afford  us  parallels; 
and  it  was  lurely  to  guard  us  againft  the  very 
error  wdiich  we  have  been  now  expofing, 
that  our  bleffed  Saviour  forewarned  his  dif- 
ciples:  “  The  time  cometh  that  whofoever 
u  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God 
“  fervice.” 

A  principle  like  this  mud:  then  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  advocates  for  dncerity  mull 
be  compelled  to  reftore  this  abufed  term  to 
its  genuine  fignification,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  it  mud:  imply  honefty  of  mind,  and  the 
faithful  ufe  of  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
of  improvement,  the  dedre  of  being  in- 
ftru&ed,  humble  inquiry,  impartial  confide- 
ration,  and  unprejudiced  judgement.  It  is  to 
thefe  we  would  earneftly  call  you  ;  to  thefe 
(ever  to  be  accompanied  with  fervent  prayers 
tortile  chvme  blefdng)  Scripture  everywhere 
holds  forth  the  mod:  animating  promites. 
“  Aik  and  ye  (hall  receive,  feek  and  ye  (hall 
4  “  find, 
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“  find,  knock  and  it  ihall  be  opened  unto  chap. 
“  you  ;  Ho !  every  one  that  thirfteth,come  yc  u 
“  to  the  waters:”  inch  are  the  comfortable  v 
aflurances,  fuch  the  gracious  encouragements 
to  the  truly  fincere  inquirer.  How  deep  will 
be  our  guilt  if  we  flight  all  theie  benevolent 
offers.  “  How  many  prophets  and  kings 
“  have  defired  to  hear  the  things  that  we 
“  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.”  Great 
indeed  are  our  opportunities,  great  alfo  is  our 
refponiibility.  Let  us  awaken  to  a  true  fenle 
of  our  fftuation.  We  have  every  conlidera- 
tion  to  alarm  our  fears,  or  to  animate  our 
induffry.  How  foon  may  the  brightnefs  of 
our  meridian  fun  be  darkened!  Or,  fhould 
the  long  differing  of  God  ffill  continue  to  us 
the  mercies  which  we  lb  much  abule,  it  will 
only  aggravate  our  crime,  and  in  the  end 
enhance  our  punifhment.  The  time  ot 
reckoning  will  at  length  arrive.  And  when 
finally  fummoned  to  the  bar  of  God,  to  give 
an  account  of  our  ftewardflup,  what  plea  can 
we  have  to  urge  in  our  defence,  if  we  remain 
willingly  and  obflinately  ignorant  of  the 
way  which  leads  to  life,  with  fuch  tranlcen- 
dent  means  of  knowing  it,  and  fuch  urgent 
motives  to  its  purfuits  ? 
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CORRUPTION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Sect.  I. 

Inadequate  Conceptions  of  the  Corruption  oj 

Human  Nature. 

I 

p\  f  t  e  R  confidering  the  defe&ive  no- 
i.  A.  tions  of  the  importance  of  Chriftia- 
nity  in  general ,  which  prevail  among  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Chriftian  w  orld,  the 
particular  milconceptions  which  fir  ft  come 
under  our  notice  relpeft  the  corruption  and 
wcaknefs  of  human  nature.  This  is  a  topic 
on  which  it  is  poflible  that  many  of  thole, 
into  whofe  hands  the  prelent  work  fliall  fall, 
may  not  have  beftowed  much  attention. 
If  the  calc  be  lc),  it  may  be  requilite  to  intreat 
them  to  lend  a  patient  and  a  ferious  ear. 
The  fubjedt  is  of  the  deepeft  import.  We 
fhould  not  go  too  far  if  we  were  to  after! 
that  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  true  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  ftill  more,  that  it  is  eminently  the 
balls  and  ground-  work  of  Chriftianitv. 

J 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking,  the  generality  of  profeftcd 
Chriftians  among  the  higher  clafles,  either 
altogether  overlook  cr  deny,  or  at  leaft  greatly 

extenuate 
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extenuate  the  corruption  and  weaknefs  here 
in  queftion.  They  acknowledge  indeed  that  ^ 
there  is,  and  ever  has  been  in  the  woild,  a 
great  portion  of  vice  and  wickeonefs;  that 
mankind  have  been  ever  prone  to  lentuality 
and  felfifhnel's,  in  ditobedience  to  tire  moie 
refined  and  liberal  principles  of  their  nature; 
that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  public  and 
in  private  life,  innumerable  inftances  have 
been  afforded  of  opprelfion,  of  rapacity,  of 
cruelty,  of  fraud,  of  envy,  and  of  malice. 
They  own  that  it  is  too  often  in  vain  t fiat 
you  inform  the  underftanding,  and  convince 
the  judgement.  1  hey  admit  that  }Ou  do 
not  thereby  reform  the  heaits  of  men. 
Though  they  know  their  duty,  they  will  not 
praftife  it;  no  not  even  when  you  have  foiced 
them  to  acknowledge  that  the  path  of  vii  tue 
is  that  alfo  of  real  interefl,  and  of  iolid  en- 

joy  meat. 

Thefe  fafts  are  certain ;  they  cannot  be 
difputed;  and  they  are  at  the  lame  time  lo 
obvious,  that  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  celebrated  apophthegm  of  the  Grecian 
face,  “  the  majority  are  wicked,  woul 
Scarcely  have  eftablifhed  his  claim  to  intel 

lefitual  iiiperiority. 

But  though  thefe  effebls  of  human  depra¬ 
vity  are  every  where  acknowledged  and  la- 
'  '  '  merited, 
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merited,  wemuft  not  expeft  t®  find  them 
ti  ciCs^d  to  their  true  origin. 

Caufa  later,  vis  eft  notiflima. 

fh-epare  yourfelf  to  hear  rather  of  frailtv 
and  o t  petty  tranfgreffions,  of  occa- 

lional  things,  of  i'udden  furprifals,  and  of  fuch 
other  qualifying  terms  as  may  ferve  to  keep 
out  of  view  the  true  fource  of  the  evil,  and, 
without  fhocking  the  undemanding,  may 
admuiifrer  conlolation  to  the  pride  of  human 
nature.  1  he  bulk  of  profeffed  Chrilfians 
a5c  laed  to  fpeak  of  man  as  of  a  being,  who, 
naturally  pure,  and  inclined  to  all  virtue,  is 
fometimes,  almoft  involuntarily,  drawn  out 
of  the  right  courfe,  or  is  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  temptation.  Vice  with  them  is 
lat.nci  an  accidental  and  temporary,  than  a 
conttnutional  and  habitual  diftemper  ;  a 
noxious  plant,  which,  though  found  to  live 
and  even  to  thrive  in  the  human  mind,  is  not 
the  natural  growth  and  production  of  the  foil. 

Far  different  is  the  humiliating  lan<ma°-e 
;nrv-  *  Chri/Hanity.  From  it  we  learn  thaUnan 
1S  an  aP^tatc  creature,  fallen  from  his  high 
original,  degraded  in  his  nature,  and  depraved 
in  hi.->  faculties,  lndiipofed  to  good,  and  dif- 
]>ofed  to  evil;  prone  to  vice,  it  is  natural  and 
eafy  to  him;  dilinclined  to  virtue,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  laborious;  that  he  is  tainted  with 
fir*,  not  llightly  and  fuperficiaily,  but  radically 

and 
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and  to  the  very  core.  Thefe  are  truths  which,  s  e  c  t, 
however  mortifying  .to  our  pride,  one  would 
think  (if  this  very  corruption  it  felt  did  not 
warp  the  judgement)  none  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  to  controvert.  1  know 
not  any  thing  which  brings  them  home  lo 
forcibly  to  my  own  teehngs,  as  the  conliuci- 
ation  of  what  ftdl  remains  to  us  ot  oui  pi  mo¬ 
tive  dignity,  when  contrafted  witn  oui  pic- 
fent  ftate  of  moral  degradation, 

“  Into  what  depth  thou  feeft, 

% 

“  From  what  height  fallen.” 


Examine  firft  witli  attention  tlic  natuial 

powers  and  faculties  of  man;  imcntion, 

reafon,  judgement,  memory;  a  mind  “  of 

“  large  dilcourfe,”  “  looking  before  and 

“  after,”  reviewing  the  paid,  and  thence 

determining  for  the  preient,  and  anticipating 

the  future;  difeerning,  collecting,  combining, 

comparing;  capable  not  merely  ot  appie- 

hending  but  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  naoial 

excellence:  with  fear  and  hope  to  wain  and 

animate ;  with  joy  and  borrow  to  folace  and 

foften;  with  love  to  attach,  with  fympathy to 

harmonize,  with  courage  to  attempt,  with 

patience  to  endure,  and  with  the  powei  of 

conference,  that  faithful  monitor  within  the 

breaft,  to  enforce  the  conclufions  of  reafon, 

and  direft  and  regulate  the  paffions  of  the 

foul  Truly  we  muff  pronounce  him  “  nia- 
■  “  jeftic 
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“  ™A]d’0UShnn,  rUif  “  IfePP.v.  happy 

inhabitant  of  lome  other  planet,  on  beino- 
told  of  a  globe  like  ours,  peopled  with  fuch 
(features  as  thele,  and  abounding  with  litua- 
tions  and  occafions  to  call  forth  the  multi¬ 
plied  excellences  of  their  nature.  “  Happy, 

“  haPP>r  w°rlcl,  with  what  delight  muft  your 
great  Cieator  and  Governor  witnels  your 
conducl,  and  what  large  and  merited  re¬ 
wards  await  you  when  your  term  of  pro- 
“  bation  fhall  have  expired. 

“  h  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  tz  vocat,  i  pede  faufto, 

“  Grandia  laturus  meritorum  prasmia.” 

l>ut  \vc  na\  e  indulged  too  long  in  thele 
delightful  {peculations ;  a  fad  reverie  pre- 
fents  itfelf  on  our  Purvey  of  the  actual  llatc. 
nf  man,  when,  from  viewing  his  natural 
powers,  we  follow  him  into  practice,  and  lee 
the  ufes  to  which  he  applies  them.  Take 
in  the  whole  of  the  prolpe&,  view  him  in 
cwc,i}  age,  and  climate,  and  nation,  in  every 
condition  and  period  of  lociety.  Where  now 
do  you  difeover  the  characters  of  his  exalted 
nature  ?  “  I  low  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and 
“  five  hue  gold  changed:”  How  is  his  reafon 
clouded,  his  affections  perverted,  his  con- 
tcicnce  ftupified  !  1  low  do  anger,  and  envy, 
and  hatred,  and  revenge,  firing  up  in  his 
wretched  bolom  !  1  low  is  he  a  Have  to  the 
meaneft  of  his  appetites  !  What  fatal  pro¬ 
perties 
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penfities  does  he  diicover  to  evil  !  What  in-  s  E  c  T* 
aptitude  to  good  !  v — „ 

Dwell  awhile  on  the  ftate  of  the  ancient 
world ;  not  merely  on  that  benighted  part 
of  it  where  all  lay  buried  in  brutifh  ignorance 
and  barbarifm,  but  on  the  ieats  ot  civilized 
and  poliihed  nations,  on  the  empire  ot  tafte, 
and  learning,  and  philofophv ;  yet  in  theie 
chofen  regions,  with  whatever  luftre  the  lun 
of  icience  poured  forth  its  rays,  the  moial 
darknefs  was  fo  thick  “  that  it  might  he 
“  felt.”  Behold  their  fottilh  idolatries,  their 
abfurd  fuperftitions,  their  want  of  natural 
affection,  their  brutal  exceffes,  their  unfeel- 
ing  oppreffion,  their  lavage  cruelty  !  Look 
not  to  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar,  but  to 
the  learned  and  refined.  h  or  in  not  youi 
ideas  from  the  conduct  of  the  lei's  reftrained 
and  more  licentious ;  you  will  turn  away 
with  difguft  and  lhame  from  the  allowed  and 
familiar  habits  of  the  decent  and  the  moral. 

St.  Paul  heft  {fates  the  faffs,  and  furnifhes  the 
explanation ;  “  becaufe  they  did  not  like  to 
“  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  he  gave 
“  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 

A  XT 

IS  0 VV 

*  Exempla  duo,  quae  pravitatis  humanx  vim  animo 
mco  luculenter  exhibent,  non  proferre  non  pofliun.  Aitc- 
rum  decens  ille  Virgilius,  alterum  Cicero,  probus  idem 
verique  ftudiofus,  fuppeditat.  Virgilius,  innccuam  cerLh- 
paftorum  vitam  depi&urus,  ita  incipit. 

u  Formofum  paftor  Cor)  don  ardebat  Alcxim.” 

Cicero 
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Now  direfl  your  view  to  another  quar¬ 
ter,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  hemifphere* 
wheie  the  baneful  practices  and  contagious 
example  of  the  old  world  had  never  travel- 
fed.  Surely,  among  thefe  children  of  nature 
wc  may  expea  to  find  thole  virtuous  ten¬ 
dencies  for  which  we  have  hitherto  looked 
m  vain.  Alas  !  our  learch  will  ftill  be 
truitlefs  !  They  are  reprefented  by  the  hif- 
torian  of  America  (whole  account  is  more 
favourable  than  thole  of  lome  other  great 
authorities)  as  being  a  compound  of  pride, 
anti  indolence,  and  fclfifhnels,  and  cununw, 
ana  cruelty  *  ;  full  of  a  revenge  which  no* 


Cicero  m  libro  de  Officiis  primo,  ubi  de  a&ionibus  prout 
ir.tcr  fc  apte  Si  convenientes  lint,  loci,  temporis,  &  agentis 
ratione  habita,  difierit,  argumentum  lie  illuftrat :  “  Turpe 
eft  enim,  valdcque  vitiofum,in  re  levera,  convivio  dignum, 
aut  delicatutn  aliqueni  inferre  fermonem.  Bene  Pedicles, 
quum  haberet  collegam  in  prnetura  Sophoclem  poetam,  hii 
que  de  communi  ollicio  conveniflent,  &  cafu  formofus  pucr 
pnsterirer,  dixilTetque  Sophocles,  O  puerum  pulchrum  Peri- 
cle  !  At  cnim,  inquit  Pericles,  pnetorem  Sophoclem  decet 
non  folum  manus,  fed  etiam  oculos abftinentes  habere.  Atqux 
hoc  idem  Sophocles,  fi  in  athletarum  probatione  dixillet, 
jvjla  rcprehrnjione  caruijet ,  tar.ta  vis  ejt^  &  loci  &  temporis. 

Quomodo  lefe  res  habuiffe  necefle  elf,  cum  vir  antiquo- 
rum  preflantilfimis  adlcribendus,  philofophiam,  immo  mores 
&  oflicia  tradfans,  talia  docerct !  Qualem  fibi  ipfe  virtutis 
norrram  propofuerat,  ex  hoc  libro  primo,  capite  40™* 
fatir  liquet.  Vide  inter  alia,  jvjla  reprehenftone ,  Sic.  &ek 
hi  tenta  vis  eft)  &c.  &c. 

*  Rh>bcrtfon3  Vo!.  II.  p.  130. 
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thin^  could  fatiate,  of  a  ferocity  which  no-  s 

O  J  -t  r\ 

thine  could  foften ;  ftrangers  to  the  molt  ^ 
amiable  lenfibilities  of  nature  f.  They  ap¬ 
peared  incapable  of  conjugal  affection,  or 
parental  fondnefs,  or  filial  reverence,  or 
focial  attachments ;  uniting  too,  with  their 
{fate  of  barbarifm,  many  of  the  vices  and 
weaknefles  of  polilhed  lociety.  1  heir  hor¬ 
rid  treatment  of  captives  taken  in  war,  on 
whole  bodies  they  feafted,  after  putting  them 
to  death  by  the  mod;  cruel  tortures,  is  lo 
well  known,  that  we  may  Ipare  the  diiguft- 
ing  recital.  No  commendable  qualities  re¬ 
lieve  this  gloomy  picture,  except  fortitude, 
and  perfeverance,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  their  little  community,  if  this  lalt  qua¬ 
lity,  exerciled  and  directed  as  it  was,  can  be 
thought  deferving  of  commendation. 

But  you  give  up  the  heathen  nations  as 
indefenfible,  and  wifh  rather  to  form  your 

eftimate  of  man  from  a  view  of  countries 

>  •  > 

which  have  been  bleffed  with  the  light  of 
revelation* — I  rue  it  is,  and  with  joy  let  us 
record  the  conceflion,  Chriftiamty  has  fet 
the  2*eneral  tone  of  morals  much  higher  than 

u  . 

it  was  ever  found  in  the  Pagan  world.  Sue 
has  every  where  improved  the  character  and 
multiplied  the  comforts  of  fociety,  particu- 

f  Robertfon,  Book  IV.  Se£t.  2.  Head,  Condition  of 
Women,  vol.  ii«  8vo.  90,91. 

larly 
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chap,  larly  to  the  poor  and  the  weak,  whom  from 
”*  the  beginning  the  profefled  to  take  under 
he i  fpecial  patronage.  Like  her  divine  Au¬ 
thor,  “  who  lends  his  rain  on  the  evil  and 
“  on  the  good,”  Ihe  fhowers  down  unnum- 
licied  bleliings  on  thoulands  who  profit  from 
ner  bounty,  while  they  forget  or  deny  her 
power,  and  let  at  nought  her  authority.  Yet 
even  in  this  more  favoured  fituation  we  fhall 
uilcover  too  many  lamentable  proofs  of  the 
depravity  of  man.  Nay,  this  depravity  will 
now  become  even  more  apparent  and  lei's  de¬ 
niable.  for  what  bars  does  it  not  now  over¬ 
leap?  Over  what  motives  is  it  not  now  vidto- 
rious  ?  Confider  well  the  fuperior  light  and  ad¬ 
vantages  winch  we  enjoy,  and  then  appreciate 
the  luperior  obligations  which  are  impofed 
on  us.  Confider  in  how  manycales  our  evil 
propenfities  are  now  kept  from  breaking 
forth,  by  the  luperior  reftraints  under  which 
vice  is  laid  among  us  by  pofitive  laws,  and 
by  the  amended  ftandard  of  public  opinion  : 
And  vve  may  be  a  (lifted  in  conjecturing  what 
force  is  to  be  alligned  to  thele  motives,  by 
the  dreadful  proofs  which  have  been  lately 
exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  country,  that 
when  their  influence  is  withdrawn,  the  moft 
atrocious  crimes  can  be  perpetrated.  Ihame- 
lelsly  and  in  the  face  of  day.  Confider  then 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  our  moral  code, 
the  new  principles  of  obedience  furnilhed  by 

the 
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the  gofpel,  and  above  all,  the  awful  fandtion  s  e  c  t& 
which  the  dodtrines  and  precepts  of  Chrifti- 
anity  derive  from  the  clear  difcoverv  of  a 
future  {fate  of  retribution,  and  from  the  an¬ 
nunciation  of  that  tremendous  day,  “  when 
“  we  fhall  If  and  before  the  judgment  feat  ot 
“  Chrift.”  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge,  thus  enforced  and  prefled  home  by 
this  folemn  notice,  how  little  has  been  out 
progrels  in  virtue  ?  It  has  been  by  no  means 
fiich  as  to  prevent  the  adoption,  in  our  days* 
of  various  maxims  ot  antiquity,  wnich,  when 
well  confidered,  too  clearly  elfablifh  the  de¬ 
pravity  ot  man.  It  may  not  be  amils  to  ad¬ 
duce  a  few  inflances  in  proof  of  this  anertiom 
It  is  now  no  lefs  acknowledged  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  that  profperity  hardens  the  heart :  that 
unlimited  power  is  ever  abuled*  inftead  or 
being  rendered  the  inflrument  ot  diffuling 
happinefs :  that  habits  of  vice  grow  up  or 
themlelves,  whilft  thofe  of  virtue,  if  to  be 
obtained  at  all,  are  ot  flow  and  difficult 
formation  :  that  they  who  draw  the  imeft 
pictures  of  virtue,  and  feem  mod  enamouied 
of  her  charms,  are  often  the  leaft  under  her 
influence,  and  by  the  mereff:  trifles  are  drawn 
afide  from  that  line  of  conduct,  which  they 
mod  ftrongly  and  ferioufly  recommended  to 
others ;  that  all  this  takes  place,  though 

mod  of  the  pleafures  of  vice  are  to  be  found 
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with  lefs  alloy  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  whilfl* 
at  the  fame  time,  thele  paths  afford  fliperioi 
nd  more  exquifite  delights,  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  and  are  free  from  the  difeafes 
and  bitter  remorfe,  at  the  price  of  which 
vicious  gratifications  are  fo  often  purchafed. 

It  may  fuffice  to  touch  very  (lightly  on 


fome  other  arguments,  which  it  would  hardly 
be  right  to  leave  altogether  unnoticed :  one 


of  thefe  (the  juftice  of  which,  however  denied 
by  luperficial  moralifts,  parents  of  ftridl  prin¬ 
ciples  can  abundantly  teftify)  may  be  drawn 
from  the  perverfe  and  froward  difpofitions 
perceivable  in  children,  which  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  and  fometimes  the  ineffectual  attempt 
of  education  to  reform.  Another  may  be 
drawn  from  the  various  deceits  we  are  apt 
to  pradtife  on  ourfelves,  to  which  no  one 
can  be  a  ft  ranger,  who  has  ever  contem¬ 
plated  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  with 
ferious  attention.  To  the  influence  of  this 
f  pecics  of  corruption,  it  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  owing  that  Chnftianity  itfelfhas  been 
too  often  clilgraced.  it  has  been  turned  into 
an  engine  of  cruelty,  and  amidfl:  the  bitternefs 
of  perl'ecution,  every  trace  has  difappeared 
of  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  jeius.  In  what  degree  muff  the  taint 
have  worked  itfelf  into  the  frame,  and  have 

corrupted 
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corrupted  the  habit,  when  the  moft  whole- 
fome  nutriment  can  be  thus  converted  into 
the  deadlieft  poifon.  Wifhing  always  to  argue 
from  fuch  premifes  as  are  not  only  really 
found,  but  from  fuch  as  cannot  even  be  quef- 
tioned  by  thofe  to  whom  this  work  is  ad- 
drefled,  little  was  laid  in  reprefenting  the 
deplorable  hate  of  the  Heathen  world,  re- 
fpehting  their  defective  and  unworthy  concep¬ 
tions  in  what  regards  the  Supreme  Being, 
“  who  even  then  however  left  not  himfelf 
“  without  witnefs,  but  gave  them  rain  and 
“  fruitful  feafons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
“  food  and  gladnefs.”  But  furely  to  any  who 

call  themielves  Chriftians,  it  may  be  juftly 

% 

urged  as  an  aftonifhing  inftance  of  human 
depravity,  that  we  ourfelves,  who  enjoy  the 
full  light  of  Revelation,  to  whom  God  lias 
vouchsafed  fuch  clear  difcoveries  of  what  it 
concerns  us  to  know  of  his  being  and  attri¬ 
butes;  who  profefs  to  believe  “  that  in  him 
“  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
that  to  him  we  owe  all  the  comforts  we  here 
enjoy,  and  the  offer  of  eternal  Glory  pur- 
chafed  for  us  by  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
own  fon;  (“  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  un- 
u  fpeakable  gift,”)  that  we,  thus  loaded 
with  mercies,  Should  every  one  of  us  be  conti¬ 
nually  chargeable  with  forgetting  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  being  ungrateful  for  his  benefits; 
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p*  with  flighting  his  gracious  proposals,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  them  at  beft  but  heartlefsly  and 
coldly. 

hut  to  put  the  quedion  concerning  the 
natural  depravity  of  man  to  the  fevered:  tell; 
take  the  bed:  of  the  human  Ipecies,  the  watch¬ 
ful  diligent  lelf-denying  Chridian,  and  let  him 
decide  the  controversy;  and  that,  not  by 
inferences  drawn  from  the  pra&ices  of  a 
thoughtlefs  and  diflfolute  world,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  his  perfonal  experience.  Go  with 
him  into  his  clofet,  afk  him  his  opinion  of 
the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  deeply  fenfible  of  its  power, 
tor  that  lie  has  learned  it  from  much  felf- 
obfervation  and  long  acquaintance  with  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind.  He  will  tell 
vou,  that  every  dav  drengthens  this  convic- 

'  J  J  o 

rion  ;  yea,  that  hourly  he  fees  frefh  reafon  to 
deplore  his  want  of  fimplicity  in  intention,  his 
infirmity  ofpurpofe,  his  low  views,  his  lelfifh, 
unworthy  defires,  his  backwardnefs  to  let 
about  his  dutv  his  languor  and  coldnefs  in 
performing  it.  That  he  finds  himlelf  obliged 
continually  to  confeis,  that  he  feels  within 
him  two  oppofite  principles,  and  that  “  he 
“  cannot  do  the  things  that  lie  would.”  He 
cries  out  in  the  language  of  the  excellent 

O  O 

Hooker,  “The  little  fruit  which  we  have 
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in  holinefs,  it  is, God  knoweth,  coj  i upt  and  s  e  c  r. 
<■<■  unfound :  we  put  no  confidence  at  ail  in  it, 

“  We  challenge  nothing  in  the  world  tor  it,  w e 
“  dare  not  call  God  to  reckoning,  as  if  we 
«  had  him  in  our  debt  books  ;  our  continual 
“  fuit  to  him  is,  and  mull  be,  to  bear  with  our 
“  infirmities,  and  pardon  our  offences. 

Such  is  the  moral  hiflory,  fuch  the  condition 
of  man.  The  figures  of  the  piece  may  vary, 

and  the  colouring  is  fometimes  of  a  daikei, 

fometimes  of  a  lighter  hue;  but  the  principles 
of  the  compofition,  the  grand  outlines,  ai  c 
every  where  the  fame.  Wherever  we  duect 
our  view,  we  difcover  the  melancholy  proofs 
of  our  depravity  ;  whether  we  look  to  antient 
or  modern  times,  to  barbarous  or  ci\  dized 
nations,  to  the  conduft  of  the  world  around 
us,  or  to  the  monitor  within  the  breafl, 
whether  we  read,  or  hear,  or  aft,  or  think,  o: 
feel,  the  fame  humiliating  leilon  is  forced 

upon  its, 

Jupiter  eft  quodeunque  vidcs,  quocunque  moveris. 

Now  when  we  look  back  to  the  picture 
which  was  formerly  drawn  of  the  natural 
powers  of  man,  and  compare  this  his  aclual 
Hate  with  that  for  which,  from  a  coniidcra- 
tion  of  thole  powers,  he  feems  to  have  been 
originally  calculated,  how  are  we  to  accoun 
for  the  aftonifhing  contrail!  will  frailty  or 

n  2  infirmity, 
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C  HA  P.  infirmity,  or  occafional  lapfes,  or  fudden  fur- 
prilais,  or  any  iuch  qualifying  terms,  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature,  or  point  out 
c^-ole  of  thediftemper?  How, on  anyprin- 
cy])j<.s  or  common  reafoning,  can  we  account 
for  it,  but  by  conceiving  that  man,  fince  he 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  hascon- 
ti  acted  a  taint,  and  that  the  venom  of  this 
lubtle  poifon  has  been  communicated  through¬ 
out  the  race  of  Adam,  every  where  exhibit¬ 
ing  incontefrible  marks  of  its  fatal  malig¬ 
nity?  Hence  it  has  anlen,  that  the  appetites 
deriving  new  fixength,  and  the  powers  of 
r ea foil  and  confidence  being  weakened,  the 
k'Ln.;  have  teeblv  and  impotently  pleaded 
againft  thole  forbidden  indulgencies  which 
■  ;C  foinier  have  folicited.  Senlual  gratifica¬ 
tions  and  illicit  affections  have  debafed  our 
nobiei  powers,  and  indifipoied  our  hearts  to 
the  difcovery  of  God,  and  to  the  confidera, 
tion  of  his  perfections  ;  to  a  conftant  willing 
lubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  obedience  to 
his  laws.  By  a  repetition  of  vicious  ads,  evil 
habits  have  been  formed  within  us,  and  have 
rivetted  the  fetters  of  fin.  Left  to  the  confe¬ 
rences  of  our  own  folly,  the  underltanding 
has  grown  darker,  and  the  heart  more  obdurate* 
realbn  has  at  length  altogether  betrayed  her 
trufl,  wild  even  conicience  herlelf  has  aided 

the 
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the  delufion,  till  inftead  of  deploring  our  mi-  sect. 
lerable  flavery,  we  have  too  otten  hugged^  cwtid 
even  °*loned  in  our  chains. 

tD 

Such  is  the  general  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  vice,  where  it  is  fuffered  to  attain 
to  its  full  growth  in  the  human  heart.  1  he 
circumftances  of  individuals  will  be  found  in¬ 
deed  to  differ ;  the  fervitude  of  fome,  if  it  may 
be  allowed  us  to  continue  a  figure  lo  exactly 
defcriptive  of  the  cafe,  is  more  rigorous  than 
that  of  others,  their  bonds  more  galling,  their 
degradation  more  complete.  Some  too  (it 
will  be  remembered  that  we  are  {peaking  of 
the  natural  {fate  of  man,  w  uhout  taking  Cm  .1 
tianity  into  queftion)  have  for  a  while  ap¬ 
peared  almoft  to  have  elcuped  fiom  thv.ii  uon 
finement ;  but  none  are  altogethci  fi  ee ,  a 
without  exception,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  bear  about  them  more  vihble  or  more 
concealed,  the  ignominious  marks  of  their 


captivity. 

Such  on  a  full  and  fair  invefhgation  mull 

be  confeffed  to  be  the  Hate  of  laths ;  and  how 

can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hip- 

pofition,  than  that  of  fome  original  taint,  iome 

radical  principle  of  corruption?  All  other 

folutions  are  unfatisfaftory,  whilft  the  potent 

caufe  which  lias  been  affigned,  does  abund- 

n  ±  antly, 
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chap,  antly,  and  can  alone  fufficiently  account  for 
the  efFed.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the 
lame  mode  of  jeafomng  as  has  been  deemed 
concl u five  in  effablifhing  the  exigence,  and 
afeertaining  the  laws  of  the  principle  of  gra- 
\  itation.  J  hat  the  dodnne  refls  on  the  fame 
folid  bafis  as  the  fublime  philofophy  of  New¬ 
ton  .  tiiat  it  is  not  a  mere  fpeculation,  and 
therefore  an  uncertain  though  perhaps  an  in¬ 
genious  theory,  but  the  fare  refult  of  large  and 
atfual  experiment;  deduced  from  incontefli- 
bie  fads,  and  ft  ill  more  fully  approving  its 
truth  by  harmonizing  with  the  fevcral  parts 
and  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena, 
jarring  otherwife  and  inexplicable,  of  the 
great  fyflem  of  the  univerfe. 

Revelation,  however,  here  comes  in,  and 
fuffains  the  fallible  conjedures  of  our  un- 
affifled  reafon.  The  I  loly  Scriptures  fpeak  of 
us  as  fallen  creatures;  in  almofl:  every  page 
we  fhail  find  fomething  that  is  calculated 
to  abate  the  loftinefs  and  lilence  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  naan.  1  he  imagination  of  man's 
“  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.”  “  What  is 
“  man,  that  he  fhould  be  clean  ?  and  he 
“  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  fhould 
be  i  ighteous  *.  “  How  much  more  abo- 

*  Job, xv.  14. 
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“  minable  and  filthy  is  man.  which  drinketh 
44  iniquity  like  water  *r”  44  The  Lord  looked 
44  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  ot 
44  men,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  that  did 
44  underftand,  and  feek  God.  They  are  all 
“  gone  afide;  they  are  altogether  become 
44  filthy:  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
not  one  -f .”  44  Who  can  fay,  I  have  made  my 
heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  Iiit  ? 5 ’ 
44  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  ail  things,  and 
defperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it.” 
Behold,  I  was  fhapen  in  wickednefs,  and  in 
44  fin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me.”  44  We 
were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others,  fulfilling  the  defires  of  the  flefh 
44  and  of  the  mind.”  44  O  wretched  man 
44  that  I  am,  who  fhall  deliver  me  from  the 
44  body  of  this  death  !” — Pafiages  might  be 
multiplied  upon  paffages,  which  lpeak  the 
fame  language,  and  thefe  again  might  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  at  large  by  various  other 
confiderations,  drawn  from  the  fame  facred 
lource;  fuch  as  thofe  which  reprefent  a  tho¬ 
rough  change,  a  renovation  of  our  nature,  as 
being  neceffary  to  our  becoming  true  Chrii- 
tians,  or  as  thofe  alfo  which  are  iuggefted  by 
obferving  that  holy  men  refer  their  good  dil- 
poiitions  and  affeftions  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

*  Job,  xv.  16.  f  Pfalm,  xiv.  2,  3.  %  Prov.  xx.  9 
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Section  IL 

Evil  Spirit . — Natural  State  of  Man , 

Evil  Spirit.  Bu  t  in  addition  to  all  which  has  been 
yet  hated,  the  word  ot  Cod  inftru6ts  us  that 
we  have  to  contend  not  only  with  our  own 
natural  depravity,  but  with  the  power  of  dark- 
nels,  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  the  whcked,  and  whole  dominion  we  learn 
from  Scripture  to  be  fo  general,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  denomination  of  u  the  Prince  of 
“  this  world.”  There  cannot  be  a  ftroneer 
proof  of  the  difference  which  exiffs  between 
the  religious  fyffem  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  than 
the  proof  which  is  afforded  by  the  f abject  now 
in  queftion,  The  exiftence  and  agency  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  though  fo  diftinctly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  affirmed  in  Scripture,  are  almoft 
univerlally  exploded  in  a  country  which  pro- 
feffes  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  facred 
volume.  Some  other  Dodlrines  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  the  force  and  real  meaning  of  which 
arc  commonly  in  a  great  degree  explained 
away,  are  yet  conceded  in  general  terms. 
But  this  fecms  almoft  by  univerfal  confent  to 
have  been  abandoned,  as  a  jioft  no  longer 
tenable.  It  is  regarded  as  an  evanefcent 
prejudice,  which  it  wpuld  now  he  a  difcredit 
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to  any  man  of  under  {landing  to  believe. 
Like  ghoffs  and  witches  and  other  phantoms, 
which  haunted  the  night  of  iuperftition,  it  can¬ 
not  in  thefe  more  enlightened  times  {land  the 
tell  of  our  ieverer  ferutiny,  To  be  buffered  to 
pals  away  quietly,  is  as  much  as  it  can  hope  for; 
and  it  might  rather  expect  to  be  laughed  off  the 
flage  as  a  juft  objedt  of  contempt  and  derifion. 

But  although  the  Scripture  do  Trine  con¬ 
cerning  the  Evil  Spirit,  is  thus  generally  ex¬ 
ploded,  yet  were  we  to  confider  the  matter 
ferioufly  and  fairly,  we  fhould  probably  find 
ground  for  believing  that  there  is  no  better 
reafon  for  its  being  abandoned,  than  that 
many  abfurd  {lories  concerning  fpirits  and 
apparitions,  have  beenufed  to  lie  believed  and 
propagated  amongft  weak  and  credulous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  Evil  Spirit  not  being  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  bodily  eyes,  it  would  be  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  lame  weaknefs  to  rive  credit  to 

O 

the  doctrine  of  its  exiftence  and  agency.  But 
to  be  confident  with  ourfelvcs,  we  might  al- 
moft  as  well,  on  the  fame  principle,  deny  the 
reality  of  all  other  incorporeal  beings.  What 
is  there,  in  truth,  in  the  dodtrine,  which  is  in 
itfelf  improbable,  or  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  analogy  ?  We  fee,  in  fadt,  that  there  are 
wicked  men,  enemies  to  God,  and  malignant 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  who  take 
pleafure,  and  often  lucceed,  in  drawing  in 

others 
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chap,  others  to  the  commiffion  of  evil.  Why  then 
ii.  ffiould  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  there  mav 

7  j 

'  -V-— 1  pe  one  or  more  Spiritual  intelligences  of  fimi- 
lar  natures  and  propenfities,  who  may  in  like 
manner  be  permitted  to  tempt  men  to  the 
practice  of  lin?  Surely  we  may  retort  upon 
our  opponents  the  charge  of  ablurdity,  and 
juflly  accufe  them  of  grofs  inconfiftency,  in 
admitting,  without  difficulty,  the  exigence  and 
operation  of  thefe  qualities  in  a  material  be¬ 
ing,  and  yet  denying  them  in  an  immaterial 
one  (in  diredt  contradiftion  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  which  they  allow  to  be  conclu- 
iive)  when  they  cannot,  and  will  not  pretend 
for  a  moment,  that  there  is  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nature  ot  matter,  to  which 
thefe  qualities  naturally  adhere. 

But  to  dilate  no  farther  on  a  topic  which* 
however  it  may  excite  the  ridicule  ot  the  in-* 
confederate,  will  luggeft  matter  ot  terious  ap- 
prehenfion  to  all  who  form  their  opinions  on 
the  authority  ot  the  word  of  God ;  thus 
brought  as  we  are  into  captivity,  and  expofed 
to  danger ;  depraved  and  weakened  within, 
and  tempted  from  without,  it  might  well  fill 
our  hearts  with  anxiety  to  refleft,  “  that  the 

day  willcome,”  when  66  the  Heavens  being 

j  7 

“  on  fire  ffiall  be  diffolved,  and  the  elements 
“  ffiall  melt  with  fervent  heat;”  “when 

“  the 
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«  the  dead,  {mail  and  great,  lhall  {land  before  sect. 
“  the  tribunal  of  God,”  and  we  {hail  have  to  "• 
give  account  of  all  things  done  in  the  body. 

We  are  naturally  prompted  to  turn  over  the 
page  of  revelation  with  folicitude,  in  order  to 
dilcover  the  qualities  and  cha racier  of  our 
Judge,  and  the  probable  principles  of  his  de¬ 
termination;  but  this  only  lerves  to  turn 
painful  apprehenfion  into  fixed  and  certain 
terror. — Firft  of  the  qualities  of  our  Judge. 

As  all  nature  bears  witnels  to  his  irrefiilible 
power,  fo  we  read  in  Scripture  that  notnjng 
can  elcape  his  obfervation,  or  elude  his  difco- 
very ;  not  our  actions  only,  but  our  moll  fecret 
cogitations  are  open  to  his  view.  foe  is 
“  about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  and 
“  i'pieth  out  all  our  ways  “  I  he  Lord 

«  fearcheth  all  hearts,  and  underftandeth  all 
“the  imaginations  ot  the  thoughts -j-. 

“  And  he  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
“  things  of  darknefs,  and  will  make  maniteil 

vD 

“  the  counsels  ot  the  heart. 

Now,  hear  hisdetcnption  and  chaiaTci  9  and 
the  rule  of  his  award:  “  The  Lord  our  God 
“  is  a  consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God.  — 
u  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 


*  Pfalm,  cxxxix.  3. 

|  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
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I  he  foul  that  finneth,  it  lhall 
1'he  wages  of  fin  is  death.”  Thefe 
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pchtive  declarations  are  enforced  by  the  ac 
counts  which,  tor  our  warning,  we  read  in 
fo.Cicd  hiftory,  of  the>  terrible  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  :  His  punifhment  of  “  the  an- 
“  §els  wll°  kept  not  their  firft  effate,  and 
w  hoi n  he  hath  reforved  m  everlafiing 
chctins  undei  darknefs  unto  the  judgment 
“of  the  great  day,:”  The  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  ;  the  fentence  hided  againft 
the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  and  of 
whicn  the  execution  was  alfigned  to  the  If-- 
raelites,  by  the  exprefs  command  of  God,  at 
their  own  peril  in  cafe  of  dilobedience :  The 
ruin  of  Babylon,  and  of  Tyre,  and  of  Nineveh, 
and  of  Jerul'alem,  prophetically  denounced 
as  the  punifhment  of  their  crimes,  and  tak- 
>ng  place  m  an  exact  and  terrible  accordance 
With  the  divine  predictions  :  Thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  matter  of  awful  perufal,  fufficient  fure- 
ly  to  confound  the  groundlefs  confidence  of 
any  who,  on  tnc  ground  that  our  Creator 
muff  be  awatc  of  our  natural  weaknefs,  and 
mull  be  of  courfe  dilpofed  to  allow  for  it, 
Mould  allege  that,  though  unable  indeed  to 
jufhfy  ourfelves  in  the  fight  of  God,  we  need 
not  give  way  to  fuch  gloomy  apprehenfions, 
hut  might  throw  ourfelves,  with  a  (lured 
hope,  on  die  infinite  benevolence  of  the  S 1 1  - 

preme 
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preme  Being.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  with  sect. 
the  threatnings  of  the  word  of  God,  there 
are  mixed  many  gracious  declarations  of 
pardon,  on  repentance,  and  thorough  amend¬ 
ment.  But,  alas !  which  of  us  is  there,  whole 
confcience  mull  not  reproach  him  with 
having  trifled  with  the  long-fuffering  of  God, 
and  with  having  but  ill  kept  the  relolutions 
of  amendment  which  he  had  fome  time  or 
other  formed  in  the  leafons  of  recolle&ion 
and  remorfe? — And  how  is  the  difquietude 
naturally  excited  by  fuch  a  retrofpeCl,  con¬ 
firmed  and  heightened  by  paflages  like  thefe? 

“  Becaufe  I  have  called,  and  ye  refuted ;  I 
“  have  ftretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
“  regarded,  but  ye  have  fet  at  nought  all  my 
“  counfel,  and  would  none  of  mv  reproof:  f 
“  alfo  will  laugh'at  your  calamity;  I  will  mock 
“  when  your  fear  cometh  :  when  your  fear 
“  cometh  as  dcfolation,  and  vour  deftruftion 
4  cometh  as  a  whirlwind  ;  when  diftrefs  and 
“  anguifh  cometh  upon  you :  then  fhall  they 
46  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  anfwer;  they 
44  fhall  feek  me  early,  but  they  fhall  not  find 
44  me:  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did 
44  not  chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord  1  he 

anorehenfions  which  mull  be  excited  by  thus 

JL  1  ^ 

reading  the  recorded  judgments  and  aweful 
language  of  Scripture,  are  confirmed  to  the 

*  Ploy,  u  24?  y,  8,  9. 
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inquifitive  and  attentive  mind,  by  a  clofe  ob~ 
fervation  of  the  moral  confutation  of  the 
world.  Such  an  one  will  find  occafion  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  all  which  has  been  fuggefted  of 
the  linal  conlequences  of  vice,  is  in  ftridt 
analogy  to  what  we  may  ohierve  m  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courle  of  human  atfairs,  wherein  it  will 
appear,  on  a  careful  furvev,  that  God  has  fo 
aliened  to  tin  ngs  their  general  tendencies, 
and  eftablifhed  fuch  an  order  of  caufes  and 
etfedls,  as  (however  interrupted  here  below 
by  hindrances  and  obftructions  apparently  of 
a  temporary  nature)  loudly  proclaim  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  moral  government,  and  ftrongly 
fuggeft,  that  vice  and  imprudence  will  final¬ 
ly  terminate  in  miiery  (a).  Not  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  proof  was  wanted;  for  that  which  we 
muA  acknowledge,  on  weighing  the  evidence, 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  requires  not 
the  aid  of  fuch  a  confirmation  ;  but  vet,  as 
this  accordance  might  be  expected  between 
the  words  and  the  works,  the  pall  and  the 
future  ordinations  of  the  lame  Almighty 
Being,  it  is  no  idle  (peculation  to  remark, 
that  the  vifible  conAitution  of  things  in  the 
world  around  us,  falls  in  with  the  reprefen- 
tations  here  given  from  feripture  of  the 
dreadful  confeqences  of  vice,  nay  even  of  what 


(a)  Vide  Butler’s  Analogy 
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NATURAL  STATE  OF  MAN. 

is  commonly  termed  inconfideratenefs  and 
imprudence. 

If  fuch  then  be  indeed  our  lad  condition, 
what  is  to  be  done?  Is  there  no  hope? 
Nothing  left  for  us,  “  but  a  fearful  look¬ 
ing  for  of  judgement,  and  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion,  which  fhall  devour  the  adverfaries  “  ? 
Bleffed  be  God  !  we  are  not  (hut  up  irreco¬ 
verably  in  this  fad  condition  :  “  Turn  you 
46  to  the  ftrong  hold,  ye  pnfoners  ot  hope  ; 
hear  one  who  proclaims  Ins  dehgnntion, 
44  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  liber¬ 
ty  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  ot  light 
to  the  blind.”  They  who  have  formed  a 
true  notion  of  their  loft  and  helplcfs  ft  ate, 
will  moft  gladly  liften  to  the  found,  and  moft 
juftly  eftimate  the  value  of  fuch  a  deli\  ei  ancc. 
And  this  is  the  caufe,  which  rendeis  it  of  fuch 
prefling  moment  not  to  pals  cuifoiily  ovci 
thofe  important  topics  of  the  original  and  lu- 
perinduced  corruption,  and  wcakncls  of  man  , 
a  difcuflion  painful  and  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  to  which  tne  mind 
bends  itfelf  with  difficulty,  and  hearkens  With 
a  mixture  of  anger  and  difguft  ;  but  v.  ell 
fuited  to  our  cafe,  and  like  the  diftafteful  lel- 
fons  of  adverfity,  permanently  ufetul  in  its 
confequences.  it  is  here,  never  let  it  be  foi- 
gotten,  that  our  foundation  mu  ft  be  laid  ; 
otherwise  our  fuperftru&ure,  whatever  we 

*  Heb.  x.  27. 
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chat,  may  think  of  it,  will  one  day  or  other  prove 
"•  ;  tottering  and  infecure.  This  is  therefore  no 

1  y  ipeculation,  but  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter.  Slight  and  luperficial  conceptions  of  our 
Hate  of  natural  degradation,  and  of  our  in- 

\  to  recover  from  it  of  ourlelves. 
fall  in  too  well  with  our  natural  inconfide- 
ratenefs,  and  produce  that  fatal  infallibility 
to  the  divine  warning  to  flee  from  the 
“  wrath  to  come,”  which  we  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve  to  prevail  io  generally.  Having  no  due 
ienfe  of  the  malignity  of  our  difeafe,  and  of 
its  dreadful  ifiiie,  we  do  not  let  ourlelves  to 
work  in  earned  to  obtain  the  remedy,  as  to 
a  bulinefs  arduous  indeed,  but  indifpenlable  : 
tor ,  it  mud  ever  be  carefully  remembered, 
that  this  deliverance  is  not  forced  on  us ,  but 
offered  to  us  ;  we  are  furnifhed  indeed  with 
every  help,  and  arc  always  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  are  unable  of  ourlelves  to  will  or  to 
do  rightly  ;  but  we  are  plainly  admonifhed  to 
work  out  our  own  falvation  with  fear  and 
“  trembling  — Watchful,  for  we  are  en~ 

compafTed  with  dangers  ;  “  putting  on  the 
tc  whole  armour  of  God,”  for  “  we  are  belet 
u  with  enemies.” 

May  we  be  enabled  to  lhake  oft'  that  le¬ 
thargy  which  is  lo  apt  to  creep  upon  us  ! 
for  this  end,  a  deep  practical  conviction  of 


*  Philippians,  if.  i2. 
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our  natural  depravity  and  weaknefs,  will  be 
found  of  eminent  advantage.  As  it  is  by 
this  we  mu  ft  at  firft  be  rouzed  from  our  fal¬ 
lacious  fecurity,  lb  by  this  we  muft  be  kept 
wakeful  and  active  unto  the  end.  Let  us 
therefore  make  it  our  bufinel's  to  have  this 
doclrine  firmlv  feated  in  our  underftandines, 

J  O  7 

and  radically  worked  into  our  hearts.  With 
a  view  to  the  former  of  thele  objefts,  we 
Should  often  ferioufly  and  attentively  conlider 
the  firm  grounds  on  which  it  refts.  It  is 
plainly  made  known  to  us  by  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  irrefiftiblv  enforced  on  us  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  our  unaffifted  understandings.  But  left 
there  Should  be  any  fo  obftinately  dull,  as  not 
to  difcern  the  force  of  the  evidence  luggefted 
to  our  reafon,  and  confirmed  by  all  experi¬ 
ence,  or  rather  fo  heedlefs  as  not  to  notice  it, 
the  authoritative  ftamp  of  Revelation  is  fu- 
peradded,  as  we  have  feen,  to  complete  the 
proof ;  and  we  muft  therefore  be  altogether 
inexcufable,  if  we  ftill  remain  unconvinced 
by  fuch  an  accumulated  mafs  of  argument. 

But  we  muft  not  only  af'ent  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  clearly,  but  feel  it  ftrongly.  To  this  end, 
let  the  power  of  habit  be  called  in  to  our 
aid.  Let  us  accuftom  ourfelyes  to  refer  to  our 
natural  depravity,  as  to  their  primary  caufe, 
the  fad  inftances  of  vice  and  folly  of  which 
we  read,  or  which  we  fee  around  us,  or  to 
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which  we  feel  the  propen  fit  ies  in  our  own 
bofoms  ;  ever  vigilant  and  diftruftful  of  our- 
felves,  and  looking  with  an  eve  of  kindnefs 
and  pity  on  the  faults  and  infirmities  of 
others,  whom  we  fhould  learn  to  regard  with 
the  fame  tender  concern  as  that  with  which 
the  fick  are  ufed  to  ivmpathize  with  thofe 
who  are  luffering  under  the  fame  diftemper 
as  themfelves.  This  lefifon,  once  well  ac¬ 
quired,  we  lhall  feel  the  benefit  of  it  in  all 
our  future  progrefs  ;  and  though  it  be  a  lef- 
lon  which  we  are  flow  to  learn,  it  is  one  in 
which  ftudy  and  experience,  the  incidents  of 
everv  day,  and  every  frefh  oblervation  of  the 
workings  of  our  own  hearts,  will  gradually 
concur  to  pcrfeft  us.  Let  it  not,  after  all 
then,  be  our  reproach,  and  at  length  our  ruin, 
that  thefe  abundant  means  of  inftrudtion  are 
poffeffed  in  vain. 


Obje&ion  : 
— That 
our  cor¬ 
ruption 
and  weak- 
nefs,  bfcing 
natural  to 
us,  will  be 
ex '.  ufed 
and  allow¬ 
ed  for — 
dated,  and 
coniidered. 


Sect.  III. 

Corruption  oj  Human  Nature. — Objection. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  flill  behind, 
more  formidable  than  all  the  relh  1  he  pride 
of  man  is  loth  to  be  humbled.  Forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  plea  of  innocence,  and  prefled  fo 
clolely  that  he  can  no  longer  efcape  from  the 

concluiion  to  which  we  would  drive  him, 
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■iome  more  bokl  objector  faces  about  aud  .sect. 
(lands  at  bay,  endeavouring  to  juftify .what  in. 

he  cannot  deny.  “  Whatever  I  am,”  he  con- 
tends,  “  I  am  what  my  Creator  made  me. 

“  I  inherited  a  nature,  you  yourfelf  confefs, 

“  depraved,  and  prone  to  evil  :  how  then 
“  can  I  withftand  the  temptations  to  fin,  by 
“  which  I  am  environed  ?  If  this  plea  can- 
“  not  eftabliih  my  innocence,  it  muft  excule 
“  or  at  leaft  extenuate  my  guilt.  Frail  and 
“  weak  as  1  am,  a  Being  of  infinite  juftice 
•“  and  o-oodnels  will  never  try  me  bv  a  rule, 
w  which  however  equitable  in  the  cale  of 
“  creatures  of  a  higher  nature,  is  altogether 
“  difproportionate  to  mine.” 

Let  not  my  readers  be  alarmed  !  The 
writer  is  not  going  to  enter  into  the  difeuf- 
fion  of  the  grand  queftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  or  to  attempt  at  large  to 
reconcile  its  exigence  and  confequent  punifh- 
ment  with  the  acknowledged  attributes  and 
perfections  of  Cod.  Theie  are  quefhons,  of 
which,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  little  luc- 
-cefs  with  which  the  acuteft  and  profoundeft 
reafoners  have  been  ever  labouring  to  folve 
the  difficulties  they  contain,  the  full  and 
clear  comprehenfion  is  above  the  intellect  of 
man.  Yet,  as  fuch  an  objection  as  that  which 
has  been  ftated  is  fometimes  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  profeffed  Chriftians,  it  muft  not 
•  e  3  he 
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chap,  be  palled  by  without  a  few  ffiort  obferva- 
tions. 

Were  the  language  in  queftion  to  be  ad- 
drefled  to  us  by  an  avowed  fceptic,  though  it 
might  not  be  very  difficult  to  expofe  to  him 
the  futility  of  his  reafonings,  we  ffiould  al- 
mofr  defpair  of  fatisfying  him  of  the  found- 
nefs  of  our  own.  We  ffiould  perhaps  fuggefl 
impoffibilities,  which  might  fland  in  the 
way  of  fuch  a  fyllem  as  he  would  eflabliffi : 
we  might  indeed  point  out  wherein  (arguing 
from  conceptions  which  he  would  freely 
make)  his  pre-conceptions  concerning  the 
conduct  ot  the  Supreme  Being,  had  been  in 
faci  already  contradi&ed,  particularly  by  the 
exiitence  at  all  of  natural  or  moral  evil :  and 
if  thus  proved  erroneous  in  one  inftance, 
why  might  they  not  be  fo  likewife  in  an¬ 
other  ?  But  though  bv  thele  and  timilar 
arguments  we  might  at  length  lilence  our 
obje61or,  we  could  not  much  expeft  to  bring 
him  over  to  our  opinions,  We  fhould  pro- 
bably  do  better,  if  we  were  to  endeavour 
rather  to  draw  him  off  from  thefe  dark 
and  flippery  regions,  (flippery  in  truth  they 
are  to  every  human  foot)  and  to  contend 
with  him,  where  we  might  tread  with  iirm- 
nefs  and  freedom,  on  fure  ground,  and  in  the 
light  of  day.  Then  we  might  fairly  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  all  the  various  arguments  for  the 

truth 
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truth  of  our  holy  religion;  arguments  which  sgc-r, 
have  been  iufficient  to  fatisfy  the  wileit,  ui. 
and  the  beft,  and  the  ableft  oi  men.  We 
ihould  afterwards  perhaps  inlift  on  the  abun¬ 
dant  confirmation  Chriftianity  receives  from 
its  being  exaftly  fuited  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  man ;  and  we  might  conclude, 
with  fairly  putting  it  to  him,  whether  all 
this  weight  of  evidence  were  to  be  o\ei~ 
balanced  by  this  one  difficulty,  on  a  lubject 
fo  confefledly  high  and  myfterious,  conlider- 
ing  too  that  he  mu  ft  allow,  we  fee  but  a 
part  (O  how  fmall  a  part !)  of  the  univerfal 
creation  of  Ood,  and  that  our  faculties  aie 
wholly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  ichemes 
of  his  infinite  wildom.  This,  if  the  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  Ins  own  judgement, 
is  (at  leaft  in  general)  the  heft  mode  in  the 
cale  of  the  objection  now  in  queftion,  of 
dealing  with  unbelievers  ;  and  to  adopt  the 

Q  - 

contrary  plan,  leems  lomewhat  like  that  ot 
any  one,  who  having  to  convince  fomc  un¬ 
tutored  Indian  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican 
fvftem,  inftead  of  beginning  with  plain  and 
funple  proportions,  and  leading  him  on  to 
what  is  more  abftrule  and  remote,  Ihould 
ftate  to  him  at  the  outfet  lome  aftoniffi- 
ing  problems,  to  which  the  undeiftandmg 
can  only  yield  its  flow  aflent,  when  con- 
ftrained  by  the  dec  dive  force  of  demonft  ra¬ 
tion.  The  novice,  inftead  of  lending  hirmeif 
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to  fuch  a  miftaken  method  of  inftrudfion, 
would  turn  away  in  difguft,  and  be  only 
hardened  again  ft  his  preceptor.  But,  it 
mull  be  lemembcred,  that  the  prcfent  work 
is  addrefted  to  thole  who  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  in  order 
to  convince  all  fuch  that  there  is,  fome- 
where  or  other,  a  fallacy  in  our  objector’s 
reafoning,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  eftablith 
that  though  the  word  of  God  clearly  aflerts 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  alio  the  natural  depravity  of  man, 
yet  it  no  lefs  clearly  lays  down  that  this  na¬ 
tural  depravity  fhall  never  be  admitted  as  an 
excufe  for  fin,  but  that  “  they  which  have 
“  done  evil,  fhall  rife  to  the  refurredtion  of 
damnation  ” — “  That  the  wicked  fhall 
“  be  turned  into  hell,  and  ail  the  people  that 
“  forget  God.”  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  if  for  the  very  purpofe  of  more  effec¬ 
tually  filencing  thole  unbelieving  doubts 
which  are  ever  Ipringing  up  in  the  human 
heart,  our  blefled  Saviour,  though  the  mef- 
fenger  of  peace  and  good  will  to  man,  has 
again  and  again  repeated  thefe  awful  de¬ 
nunciations. 

Nor  (it  mud:  alto  be  remarked)  are  the 
holy  Scriptures  lets  clear  and  full  in  cmard- 

o 

*  John,  v.  29. 
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ino-  us  againft  fuppofmgour  fins,  or  the  dread¬ 
ful  confequences  of  them,  to  be  chargeable 
on  God. — “  Let  no  man  fay  when  he  is 
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tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man  *  :”  “  The  Lord  is 

not  willing  that  any  fhould  perifh  f.”  And 
again,  where  the  idea  is  repelled  as  injurious 
to  his  character, — ■“  Have  1  any  plealure  at  all 
“  that  the  wicked  fhould  die?  faith  the  Lord 
“  God;  and  not  that  he  fhould  return  from 
his  ways,  and  live  J?”  “  For  I  have  no 

plealure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
faith  the  Lord  God  ||.”  Indeed  almoft 
every  pa°-e  of  the  word  of  God  contains  fome 
warning  or  invitation  to  fnners;  and  all 
thefe,  to  a  confiderate  mind,  mu  ft  unqueftion- 
ably  be  proofs  of  our  prefent  pofition. 

It  has  been  the  more  neceflary  not  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  obje&ion  which  we  have  been 
now  refuting,  becaufe,  where  not  admitted 
to  fuch  an  unqualified  extent  as  altogether 
to  take  away  the  moral  refponlibility  of  man, 
and  when  not  avowed  in  the  daring  language 
in  which  it  has  been  above  flated ;  it  may 
frequently  be  obferved  to  cxift  in  an  inferior 
degree:  and  often,  when  not  d i it i nelly  formed 


*  James,  i.  13. 
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into  ihape,  it  lurks  in  fecret,  diffusing  a  gc- 
neral  cloud  of  doubt  or  unbelief,  or  lowerum 
our  ffandard  of  right,  or  whifpering  falla¬ 
cious  comfoit,  and  producing  a  ruinous  tran¬ 
quillity.  Not  to  anticipate  what  will  more 
properly  come  under  dilcuffion  when  we  con- 
hder  the  nature  and  flri&nefs  of  p radical 
Chriff  lamty ;  let  us  here,  however,  remark, 
that  though  the  holy  Scriptures  lo  clearly 
ftate  the  natural  corruption  and  weaknefs  of 
man,  yet  they  never,  in  the  moll  minute  de¬ 
gree,  countenance,  but  throughout  dire&ly 
oppoie,  the  luppofition  to  which  we  are  often 
too  forward  to  liften,  that  this  corruption  and 
weaknefs  will  be  admitted  as  lowering  the 
demands  of  divine  juflice,  and  in  fome  fort 
palliating  our  tranfgreffions  of  the  laws  of 
God.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  drew  that 
Inch  a  notion  is  at  war  with  the  whole 
fcheme  of  redemption  by  the  atonement  of 
Chrifl.  But  perhaps  it  may  lie  enough  when 
anyfuch  fuggclfions  as  tliofe  which  we  are  com 
demning  force  themfelves  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Chrifiian,  to  recommend  it  to  him' 
to  filence  them  by  what  is  their  bell  prac¬ 
tical  anfwcr  .  iliat  if  our  natural  condition 
be  depraved  and  weak,  our  temptations  nu- 
meious,  and  our  Almighty  Judge  infinitely 
t.olv  ;  yet  that  the  offers  to  penitent  finners 
of  pardon  and  grace,  and  ffrength,  are  uni- 

verfal 
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verfal  and  unlimited.  Let  it  not  however  sect. 
iiirprize  us,  if  in  all  this,  there  feem  to  be  ai* 
involved  difficulties  which  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend.  How  many  fuch  every  where 
prelent  themlelves !  Scarcely  is  there  an  ob¬ 
ject  around  us,  that  does  not  afford  endlefs 
matter  of  doubt  and  argument.  The  meaneft 
reptile  which  crawls  on  the  earth,  nay, 
everv  herb  and  flower  which  we  behold, 

J 

baffles  the  imbecility  of  our  limited  inqui¬ 
ries.  All  nature  calis  upon  us  to  be  humble. 

Can  it  then  be  furprizing  if  we  arc  at  a  lofs 
on  this  queftion,  which  refpe&s,  not  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  or  of  numbers,  but  the 
counlels  and  ways  of  him  whole  “  Under- 
44  handing  is  infinite  44  whole  judgements 
“  are  declared  to  be  unfearchable,  and  his 
“  ways  pah  finding  out  f  ?  ”  In  this  our  ig¬ 
norance  however,  we  may  calmly  repole 
ourlelves  on  his  own  declaration,  “  That 
“  thoueh  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about 
“  him,  yet  righteoulhels  and  judgement  are 
“  the  habitation  of  his  throne  j .”  Let  it 
alio  be  remembered,  that  if  in  Chriffianity 
feme  things  are  difficult,  that  which  it  moll 
concerns  us  to  know,  is  plain  and  obvious. 

To  this  it  is  true  wifdom  to  attach  ourlelves, 

affcnling  to  what  is  revealed  where  above  our 

*  Pfalm  cxlvii.  5.  t  Rom.  xiv33-  X  Pfalm  xcvii-  2 
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chap,  faculties,  we  do  not  fay  contradictory  to  them, 
on  the  credit  cf  what  is  clearly  difcerned" 
and  fatisfa&orily  ellablilhed.  In  truth,  we 
are  perhaps  too  apt  to  plunge  into  depths, 
which  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  fathom; 
and  it  was  to  warn  us  agamll  this  very  error, 
that  the  infpired  writer,  when  he  has  been 
threatening  the  people  whom  God  had  fe- 
leCfed  as  the  obje&s  of  his  fpecial  favour 
with  the  moll  dreadful  punifhments,  if  they 
Ihould  forfake  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  has 
inti  oduced  lui  rounding  nations  as  alking  the 
meaning  of  the  fevere  infliction,  winds  up 
the  whole  with  this  inftruClive  admonition; 
“  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  .  but  thole  which  are  revealed  belonp 
“  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that 
wc  raaj  do  all  the  words  of  tins  law 

To  any  one  who  is  ferioufly  impreffed  with 
a  fenfe  of  the  critical  Hate  in  which  we  are 
here  placed,  a  Ihort  and  uncertain  Ipace  in 
which  to  make  our  peace  with  God,  and  then 
the  lafl  judgement,  and  an  eternity  of  un- 
Ipeakable  happinefs  or  mifery,  it  is  indeed 
an  awful  and  an  affeCling  fpeCfacle,  to  fee 
men  thus  bufying  themfelves  in  thefe  vain 
Ipeculations  of  an  arrogant  curiofity,  and 
trifling  with  their  dearell,  their  everlaftino- 

D 

*  Deut,  xxix.  29. 
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interefts.  it  is  but  a  feeble  illuftration  of  sect. 
this  exquifite  folly,  to  compare  it  to  the  con-  ^ 
du£t  of  fome  convicted  rebel,  who,  when 
brought  into  the  preience  or  his  Sovereign, 
inftead  of  feizing  .the  occafion  to  fue  for  mer¬ 
cy,  fhould  even  neglect  and  trifle  with  the 
pardon  which  fhould  be  offered  to  him,  and 
infolently  employ  himfelf  in  prying  into  his 
Sovereign’s  defigns,  and  criticizing  his  coun¬ 
cils.  Our  cafe  indeed,  is  in  another  point 
of  companion,  but  too  much  like  that  of  the 
convicted  rebel.  But  there  is  this  grand  dif¬ 
ference — that  at  the  beff,  his  fuccefs  muff 
be  uncertain,  ours,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault, 
is  fure;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
guilt  is  unfpeakably  greater  than  that  of  any 
rebel  againff  an  earthly  monarch  ;  fo,  on  the 
other,  we  know  that  our  Sovereign  is 
“  Long-fuffering,  and  eafy  to  be  entreated 
more  ready  to  grant,  than  we  to  alk,  foi- 

civenels.  Well  then  may  we  adopt  the  lan- 
£> 

guage  of  the  poet : 

What  better  can  we  do,  than - proftrate  fall 

Before  him  reverent;  and  thcie  confcls 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  fentfrom  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek.  ? 


CHAPTER  in. 

Chhf  defers  of  the  Religious  Syftem  of  the 
bulk  of  prof  fed  Chriflians ,  in  what  regards 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  a  Dijfertation  concerning  the  ufe  of 
tiie  P a f ions  in  Religion. 
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III. 


Leading 
Doctrines 
concerning 
Chrilt  and 


the  Holy 
Spirit,  as 
Itated  in 
Scripture. 


“  /  jp  H  A  T  God  fo  loved  the  world  as  of 
his  tendei  mercv  to  give  his  only 
U  S°n  Jefus  Chrift  for  our  redemption 

1  hat  oui  blcfted  Lord  willingly  left  the 
glory  of  t lie  Father,  and  was  made  man  : 

1  hat  “  he  was  defpifed  and  rejected  of 

men,  a  man  of  lorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
“  grief 

That  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranfgrel- 
f oils  y  that  he  was  bruiled  for  our  miqui- 


1  hat  c  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
“  of  us  all 

I  hat  at  length  “  he  humbled  himfelf  even 
“  to  the  death  of  the  Crofs,  for  us  miierable 
“  finners ;  to  the  end  that  all  who  with  hearty 
“  repentance  and  true  faith,  Ihould  come  to 

3  “  him, 
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“  him,  might  not  perifh,  but  have  everlafting  sect. 

“  life .  *• 

That  lie  “  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 

“  making  interceflion”  for  his  people: 

That  “  being  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
“  death  of  his  Son,  we  may  come  boldly  unto 
“  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and 
“  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need 

That  our  Heavenly  Father  “  will  furcly 
“  o-ive  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  thatalk  him:” 

“  That  “  the  fpirit  of  God  muft  dwell  in 
“  us;”  and  that  “  if  any  man  have  not  the 
“  fpirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  of  his  :  ” 

That  by  this  divine  influence  “  we  are  to. 

“  be  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
“  of  him  who  created  us,”  and  “  to  be  filled 
“  with  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs  to  the  praife 
“  of  the  glory  of  his  grace — that  “being 
“  thus  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
“  faints  in  light,”  we  fhall  lleep  in  the  Lord; 
and  that  when  the  laft  trumpet  fhall  found, 
this  corruption  fhall  put  on  incorruption — 
and  that  being  at  length  perfected  after  his 
likenefs,  we  lhall  be  admitted  into  his  hea¬ 
venly  kingdom. 

Thefe  are  the  leading  Doctrines  concern¬ 
ing  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  held  by 
the  Church  of  England.  The  truth  of  them, 

agree- 
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chap,  agreeably  to  our  general  plan,  will  be  taken 
r  0ranted.  bew  of  thofe,  who  have  been 
'  11  '  ihed  to  join  in  the  edablilhed  form  of  worfhip, 

can  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  fo  inattentive,  as 
to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  grand  truths,  which 
are  to  be  found  every  where  dilperfed 
throughout  our  excellent  Liturgy.  Would  to 
God  it  could  be  prefumed,  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence,  that  all  who  alTent  to  them  in  terms, 
dilcern  their  force  and  excellency  in  the  un- 
derfhmding,  and  feel  their  power  in  the  af¬ 
fections,  and  their  transforming  influence  in 
the  heart.  What  lively  emotions  are  they 
calculated  to  excite  in  us  of  deep  felf-abafe- 
ment,  and  abhorrence  of  our  1ms ;  and  of 
humble  hope,  and  firm  faith,  and  heavenly 

joy,  and  ardent  love,  and  aCiive  unccafing 
gratitude ! 

Popular  But  hei e,  it  is  to  be  teai  ed,  will  be  found 
Noti°ns.  the  granc}  defied  of  the  religion  of  the  bulk 
of  profeffed  Chriftians  ;  a  defect,  like  the 
pally  at  the  heart,  which,  while  in  its  firld 
attack,  it  changes  but  little  the  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  body,  extinguifihes  the  in¬ 
ternal  principle  of  heat  and  motion,  and  foon 
extends  its  benumbing  influence  to  the  re- 
moteft  fibres  of  the  frame.  This  defect  is 
clofely  connected  with  that  which  was  the 
chief  fubjeCt  of  the  lad  chapter:  “  they  that 

“  arc 
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«  are  whole  need  not  a  phyfician,  but  they  that  sect. 
«  are  lick.”  Had  we  duly  felt  the  burthen  of 
our  fins,  that  they  are  a  load  which  our  own 
ftrength  is  wholly  unable  to  fupport,  and  that 
the  weight  of  them  muft  finally  fink  us  into 
perdition,  our  hearts  would  have  danced  at 
the  found  of  the  gracious  invitation,  “  Come 
“  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  aie  heavy 
“  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reft*.”  But  in 
thofe  who  have  fcarcely  ielt  their  fins  as  any 
incumbrance,  it  would  be  mere  attestation  to 
pretend  to  very  exalted  conceptions  of  the  va¬ 
lue  and  acceptablenels  of  the  proffered  deli¬ 
verance.  This  pretence  accordingly,  is  fel- 
dom  now  kept  up ;  and  the  moft  fuperficial 
obferver,  comparing  the  fentiments  and 
views  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chriftian  woild, 
with  the  articles  (fill  retained  in  their  creed, 
and  with  the  ftrong  language  of  Scripture, 
muft  be  ftruck  with  the  amazing  diipro- 
portion. 

To  pats  over  the  throng  from  whole 
minds  Religion  is  altogether  excluded  by 
the  bufinefs  or  the  vanities  of  hie,  how 
is  it  with  the  more  decent  and  moral  ?  to 
what  criterion  (hall  we  appeal  ?  Are  their 
hearts  really  filled  with  thefe  things,  and 
warmed  by  the  love  which  they  are  adapted 

!  *  Matt.  xi.  28, 
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to  mlpiie?  1  hen  iurely  their  minds  are 
apt  to  ft  ray  to  them  almoft  unieafonably,  or 
at  lea  it  to  haften  bach  to  them  with  eager- 
ndSj  w  hen  eicaped  from  the  eftrangement 
impofed  by  the  neceflary  cares  and  bufinels  of 
btc.  1  le  was  a  mafterly  defenber  of  human 
natuie,  who  thus  pourtrayed  the  characters 
of  an  undiffembled  afteeftion  ; 

<c  Unftaid  and  fickle  in  all  other  things, 

“  Save  in  the  conftant  image  of  the  objeft, 
u  I  hat  is  beloved/' 

“  And  how,  it  may  be  perhaps  replied,  do 
you  know,  but  that  the  minds  of  theie  peo¬ 
ple  are  thus  occupied?  Can  you  look  into 
“  the  boloms  of  men?”  Let  us  appeal  to  a  teft 
to  which  we  relorted  in  a  former  infiance. 
“  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,”  it  has 
been  pronounced,  “  the  mouth  fpcaketh.” 
Take  theie  perfons  then  in  home  well  feleeted 
hour,  and  lead  the  converlation  to  the  lubjebt 
of  Religion.  'The  utmoli  which  can  he  ef¬ 
fected  is,  to  bring  them  to  talk  of  things  in 
the  grols.  They  appear  loli  in  generalities ; 
there  is  nothing  precile  and  determinate,  no¬ 
thing  which  implies  a  mind  ufed  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  itsobjedi.  In  vain  you  ftrive  to 
bring  them  to  Ipeak  on  that  topic,  which  one 
might  expert  to  be  ever  uppermolt  in  the 
hearts  of  redeemed  finners.  They  elude  all 
your  endeavours ;  and  if  you  make  mention 

of 
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of  it  yourfelf,  it  is  received  with  no  very 
cordial  welcome  at  leaft,  if  not  with  unequi¬ 
vocal  dilguft ;  it  is  at  the  heft  a  forced  and 
formal  difeuffion.  The  excellence  of  our 
Saviour’s  moral  precepts,  the  kindnefs  and 
fimplicitv,  and  felf-denial  and  unblemifhed 
purity  of  his  life,  his  patience  and  meeknels 
in  the  hour  of  death,  cannot  indeed  be  lpoken 
of  but  with  admiration,  when  lpoken  of  at 
all,  as  they  have  often  extorted  unwilling 
praife  from  the  molt  daring  and  malignant 
infidels.  But  are  not  thele  mentioned  as 
qualities  in  the  abftraCt,  rather  than  as  the 
perfections  and  lineaments  of  our  patron  and 
benefaftor  and  friend,  “  who  loved  us,  and 
“  gave  himlelf  lor  us;”  of  him  who. died 
for  our  offences,  and  role  again  for  our  jufti- 
fication  ;  who  is  even  now  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  making  interceffion  for  us  ? 
Who  would  think  that  the  kindnefs  and  hu¬ 
manity,  and  felf-denial,  and  patience  in  luf- 
fering,  which  we  fo  drily  commend,  had 
been  exerted  towards  ourfelves ,  in  adds  of 
more  than  finite  benevolence  of  which  we 
were  to  derive  the  benefit,  in  condefcenfions 
and  labours  lubmitted  to  for  our  lakes,  in  pain 
and  Gnominv,  endured  for  our  deliverance  ? 

But  thele  grand  truths  are  not  fuf- 

o 

fered  to  vanifih  altogether  from  our  remem- 
brance:  Thanks  to  the  compilers  of  our 
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Liturgy,  more  than  to  too  many  of  the  occu¬ 
piers  of  our  pulpits,  they  are  forced  upon 
our  notice  in  their  juft  bearings  and  connec¬ 
tions,  as  often  as  we  attend  the  fervice  of 
the  church.  ^  et  is  it  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  though  there  entertained  with  decorum, 
as  what  belong  to  the  day  and  place,  and 
occupation,  they  are  yet  too  generally  heard 
of  with  little  intereft  i  like  the  legendary 
tales  of  fome  venerable  hiftorian,  or  other 
tranla6tions  of  great  antiquity,  if  not  of 
doubtful  credit,  which,  though  important 
to  our  anceftors,  relate  to  times  and  circum- 
ftances  fo  different  from  our  own,  that  we 
cannot  be  expe&ed  to  take  any  great  concern 
in  them.  We  hear  of  them  therefore  with 
apparent  indifference ;  we  repeat  them  al~ 
moft  as  it  were  bv  rote,  affuming  by  turns  the 
language  of  the  deepeft  humiliation  and  of 
the  warmeft  thankfulnefs,  with  a  calm  un- 
alteied  compolure  %  and  when  the  fervice  of 
the  day  is  ended,  they  are  difmiffed  altoge- 
tticr  from  oiu  thoughts,  till,  on  the  return 
of  anothei  Sunday,  a  frefh  attendance  on 
public  woiflnp  gives  occafion  for  the  renew¬ 
ed  expreffions  of  our  periodical  gratitude. 
In  noticing  luch  lukewarmnefs  as  this,  furely 
the  writer  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  he  were 
to  be  betrayed  into  fome  warmth  of  con¬ 
demnation.  T.  he  Unitarian  and  Sociman 
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indeed,  who  deny,  or  explain  away  the  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines  of  the  Golpel,  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  feel,  and  talk  of  thefe  grand  truths  with 
little  emotion.  But  in  thole  who  prolefs  a 
fuicere  belief  in  them,  this  coldnefs  is  inlup- 
portable.  The  greateft  poliible  lervices  of 
man  to  man  rauft  appear  contemptible,  when 
compared  with  “  the  unfpeakable  mercies 
“  of  Chrift mercies  lo  dearly  bought,  fo 
freely  bellowed — A  deliverance  from  eter¬ 
nal  milery — The  gift  of  “  a  crown  of  glory, 
“  that  fadeth  not  away.”  Yet,  what  judge¬ 
ment  Ihould  we  form  of  luch  conduct,  as  is 
here  cenlured,  in  thecale  ot  any  one  who  had 
received  lome  lignal  lervices  from  a  fellow 
creature?  True  love  is  an  ardent,  and  an 
ailive  principle — a  cold,  a  dormant,  a  phleg¬ 
matic  gratitude,  are  contradictions  in  terms. 
When  thele  generous  attentions  really  exift 
in  vieour,  are  we  not  ever  fond  of  dwelling 

o  7  . 

on  the  value,  and  enumerating  the  merits  of 

our  benefactor?  How  are  we  moved  when. 

anything  is  afferted  to  his  difparagement ! 

I  low  do  we  delight  to  tell  of  his  kindnels! 

With  what  pious  care  do  we  preferve  any 

memorial  of  him,  which  we  may  happen  to 

poffefs !  How  gladly  do  we  feize  any  op- 

portunity  of  rendering  to  him,  or  to  thoie 

who  are  dear  to  him,  any  little  good  offices, 

which,  though  in  themfelves  of  Imall  intrinfic 

f  i  worth. 
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worth,  may  teftify  the  lincerity  of  our  thank- 
fulnefs !  J  he  very  mention  of  his  name  will 
cheei  the  heart,  and  light  up  the  counte¬ 
nance!  And  if  he  he  now  no  more,  and  if  he 
had  made  it  his  dying  requeld  that,  in  a  way 
of  his  own  appointment,  we  fhould  occafionr 
ally  meet  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  perlon, 
and  of  his  ferviccs  in  lively  exercil'e;  how 
fhould  we  relent  the  idea  of  failing  in  the 
performance  of  fo  facred  an  obligation! 

Such  are  the  genuine  characters,  fuch  the 
natural  workings  of  a  lively  gratitude.  And 
can  we  believe,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
mold  eltablifhed  principles  of  human  nature, 
that  where  the  effects  are  fo  different,  the  in¬ 
ternal  principle  is  in  truth  the  fame? 

If  the  love  of  Chrild  be  th  us  languid  in 
the  bulk  ot  nominal  Chrildians,  their  joy  an<d 
truld  in  him  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very 
vigorous.  Here  again  we  find  reafon  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  is  nothing  dildinft,  nothing 
fpecific,  nothing  which  implies  a  mind  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature,  and  familiarized 
with  the  ufe  of  the  Chrildian’s  privileges, 
habitually  lolacing  itlelf  with  the  hopes  held 
out  by  the  Golpel,  and  animated  by  the 
fenfe  of  its  high  relations,  and  its  glorious 
reverfion. 


The 
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objector's  language. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  ianCtifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  to  have  met  with 
dill  worie  treatment.  It  would  be  to  con¬ 
vey  a  very  inadequate  idea  ot  the  Icantinels 
of  the  conceptions  on  this  head,  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Chridian  world,  to  affirm  merely, 
that  they  are  too  little  conlcious  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  their  own  unaffifted  endeavours  alter 

j 

holinefs  of  heart  and  life,  and  that  they  are 
not  daily  employed  in  humbly  and  diligently 
uiing  the  appointed  means  for  the  reception 
and  cultivation  of  the  divine  abidance.  It 
would  hardly  be  to  go  beyond  the  truth  to 

J  O  J 

albert,  that  for  the  mod  part  their  notions  on 
this  iubject  are  lo  confuted  and  faint,  that 
they  can  lcarcely  be  laid  in  any  fair  fehle  to 
believe  the  doctrine  at  all. 

The  writer  of  thefe  Iheets  is  by  no  means 
unapprized  of  the  objections  which  he  may 
expect  from  thole,  whole  opinions  he  has 
been  fo  freely  condemning.  I  le  is  prepared 
to  hear  it  urged,  that  often  where  there  have 
been  the  dronged  pretences  to  the  religious 
affeCtions,  of  which  the  want  has  now  been 
cenlured,  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  of 
the  reality  of  them;  and  that  even  omitting 
the  indances  (which  however  have  been  but 
too  frequent)  of  dudied  hvpocrily,  what  have 
affumed  to  thcmfelves  the  name  of  religious 
affeCtions,  have  been  merely  the  flights  of  a 
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C  P‘  IiveIy  imagination,  or  the  workings  of  a  heat- 
vA-/  ed  brain ;  in  particular,  that  this  love  of  our 
Su1  lour,  which  has  been  fo  warmly  recom¬ 
mended,  is  no  better  than  a  vain  fervor, 
which  dwells  only  in  the  difordered  mind  of 
the  entliulia.il,  I  hat  Religion  is  of  a  more 
Ready  nature  5  of  a  more  lober  and  manly 
quality;  and  that  Ihe  rejects  with  fcorn,  the 
fupport  of  a  mere  feeling,  fo  volatile  and  in¬ 
determinate,  fo  trivial  and  uleleis,  as  that 
with  which  we  would  aiTociate  her  ;  a  feeling 
varying  in  different  men,  and  even  in  the 
fame  man  at  different  times,  according  to 
the  accidental  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits ;  a 
feeling,  laflly,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
laid,  we  are  from  our  very  nature,  hardly 
lufceptible  towards  an  invifible  Hein0-. 

g»inrt  the  tne  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Kho !y  “  k  ma^  Probabl7  be  further  urged,  that 
Spirit.  “  it  is  perhaps  fcarcely  worth  while  to 

lpend  much  time  in  inquiring  into  the 
theor\,  when,  in  prahtice  at  leaf},  it  is  ma^ 
nifef},  that  there  is  no  lure  criterion 
“  whereby  any  one  can  afcertain  the  reality 
of  them,  even  in  his  own  cafe,  much  lels 
in  that  of  another.  All  we  know  is,  that 
“  pretenders  tothefe  extraordinary  affiftances, 
“  bave  never  been  wanting  to  abufe  the  cre¬ 
dulity  oi  the  vulgar,  and  to  try  the  patience 
of  the  wife,  Prom  the  canting  hypocrites 

“  and 
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«  and  wild  fanatics  of  the  laft  century,  to  their  sect. 
“  lefs  dangerous,  chiefly  becaule  lefs  lucceis- 
«  ful,  defcendents  of  the  prefent  day,  we  hear 
«  the  fame  unwarranted  claims,  the  fame 
«  idle  tales,  the  lame  low  cant ;  and  we 
“  mav  difcern  not  leldom  the  fame  mean 

J 

“  artifices  and  mercenary  ends.  The  doc- 
“  trine,  to  lay  the  heft  of  it,  can  only  ferve 
“  to  favour  the  indolence  of  man,  while 
“  profefling  to  furnilh  him  with  a  compen- 
“  dious  method  of  becoming  wife  and  good, 

“  it  fupercedes  the  necefflty  of  his  own  per- 
“  fonal  labours.  Quitting  therefore  all 
“  thefe  flothful  and  chimerical  (peculations, 

“  it  is  true  wifdom  to  attach  ourfelves  to 

“  what  is  more  lolid  and  practical  ;  to  the 

% 

“  work  which  you  will  not  yourfelf  denv  to 

J  J  J 

“  be  lufficientlv  difficult  to  And  ns  of  it- 

J 

44  felf  full  employment ;  the  work  of  rec- 
44  tifying  the  diforders  of  the  pahions,  and 
44  of  implanting  and  cultivating  the  virtues 
44  of  the  moral  character.”  44  It  is  the  fer- 
44  vice  of  the  underfhmding  which  God  re- 
44  quires  of  us,  which  you  would  degrade  into 
44  a  mere  matter  of  bodily  temperament,  and 
44  imaginary  impulfes.  You  are  contending 
44  for  that  which  not  only  is  altogether  un- 
44  worthy  of  our  Divine  Matter,  but  which, 

44  with  confiderate  men,  has  ever  brought  his 
44  religion  into  fufpicion  and  difrepute,  and 

44  under 
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objector's  language, 

***  undu  a  fnew  of  honouring  Inin,  fervcs 
only  to  injure  and  difcredit  his  cauie.  Our 
Objecfor,  warming  as  he  proceeds,  will  per¬ 
haps  afturne  a  more  impatient  tone.  Have 
not  thcle  doctrines,  he  may  exclaim,  been 
ever  perverted  to  purpofes  the  molt  dil- 
gi  aceful  to  the  religion  or  Jeius?  If  you  want 
an  inftance,  look  to  the  Standard  of  the  ia- 
quihtion,  and  behold  the  pious  Dominicans 
torturing  their  milerable  victims  for  the 
Love  of  Chrift*.  Or  would  vou  rather 

J 

lee  the  eftedls  of  your  principles  on  a  larger 

Dale,  and  by  wholefale  (if  the  phrafe  may 

be  pardoned ;)  calf  your  eyes  acrofs  the 

Atlantic,  and  let  your  zeal  be  edified  by 

the  holy  a&ivity  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 

“  and  their  apoffles  of  the  weftern  hemi- 

fphere.  To  what  elle  have  been  owiiw 

o 

the  extenfive  ravages  of  national  oerfecu- 
tions,  and  religious  wars  and  crufades ; 
whereby  rapacity,  and  pride,  and  cruelty, 
fheltering  themlelves  (lometimes  even 
from  the  furious  bigots  themlelves)  under 
the  malk  of  this  Ipecious  principle,  have 
fo  often  a fh idled  the  world?  The  prince  of 
peace  has  been  made  to  affutne  the  port 
of  a  ferocious  conqueror,  and  forgetting  the 
mclTage  -  of  good  will  to  men,  has  ifliied 
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*  I  his  was  the  motto  on  their  banner. 
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forth  like  afeconcl“  Scourge  of  the  Earth*,”  sect. 
“  to  plague  and  delolate  the  human  Ipe- 
“  cics.” 

Objection  difcujfed. 

That  the  facred  name  of  Religion  has  Reph*0 
been  too  often  proftituted  to  the  molt  deteft-  Aiiega- 
able  purpol'es  ;  that  furious  bigots  and  bloody  uo"s' 
perlecutors,  and  felf-interefted  hypocrites  of 
all  qualities  and  dimenlions,  from  the  rapa¬ 
cious  leader  of  an  army,  to  the  canting  oracle 
of  a  cone  relation,  ha  \fe  falfely  called  them- 

<30  j 

felves  Chriftians,  are  melancholy  and  humi¬ 
liating  truths,  which  (as  none  fo  deeply  la- 
ment  them)  none  will  more  readily  admit, 
than  they  who  belt  underhand  the  nature, 
and  are  mod:  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
Chriftianity.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
alio  without  dilpute,  that  the  religious  affec¬ 
tions,  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  alliftances, 
have  almoft  at  all  times  been  more  or  lefs 
dilgraced  by  the  falfe  pretences  and  extrava¬ 
gant  conduct  of  wild  fanatics  and  brain-lick 
enthuliafts.  All  this,  however,  is  only  as  it 
happens  in  other  instances,  wherein  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  man  perverts  the  bounty  ot  God. 

Why  is  it  here  only  to  be  made  an  argument, 

*  Title  of  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  whofe  defolating 
ravages  are  well  known. 
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that  there  is  danger  of  abide  ?  So  rs  there 
a  o  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  potent  and  opera- 
tn  e  principles,  whether  in  the  natural  or 
moia  Moild.  Fake  for  an  inftance  the 
powers  and  properties  of  matter.  Thefe  were 
doubtlefs  defigned  by  Providence  for  our 
comfort  and  well-being ;  yet  they  are  often 
misapplied  to  trifling  purpofes,  and  hill  more 
frequently  turned  into  fo  many  agents  of  mi- 
iery  and  death.  On  this  fad  indeed  is  found- 
td  the  well-known  maxim,  not  more  trite 
than  juft,  that  the  beft  things  when  corrupt¬ 
ed  become  the  worft ;  a  maxim  which  is 
especially  juft  in  the  inftance  of  Religion. 

1  01  in  tins  cale  it  is  not  merely,  as  in  tome 
others,  that  a  great  power,  when  mifehiev- 
oufly  applied,  muft  be  hurtful  in  proportion 
to  its  ftrength ;  but  that  the  very  principle 
on  which  in  general  we  depend  for  reftrain- 
ing  and  retarding  the  progrefs  of  evil,  not 
only  ceales  to  interpofe  any  kindly  check,  but 
is  actively  operative  in  the  oppofite  direction. 
But  will  you  therefore  dilcard  Religion 
altogether  ?  I  he  experiment  was  lately 
tried  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  profelf- 
edly  on  this  very  ground,  The  effects  how¬ 
ever  with  which  it  was  attended,  do  not  much 
encourage  its  repetition.  But  fuppoie  Reli¬ 
gion  were  dilcarded,  then  Liberty  remains  to 
plague  the  world ;  a  power  which  though 

when 
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when  well  employed,  the  difpenfer  of  light  sect. 
and  happinefs,  has  been  often  proved,  and  *• 
eminently  in  this  very  inftance,  to  be  capable 
when  abufed,  of  becoming  infinitely  mil- 
chievous.  Well  then,  extinguifh  Liberty. 

Then  what  more  abufed  by  falle  pretenders, 
than  Patriotifm?  well,  extinguiih  Fatriotilm. 

But  then  the  wicked  career  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  mull  have  been  checked  but 
for  Courage.  Blot  out  Courage — and  lb 
might  you  proceed  to  extinguiih  one  by  one, 
Realbn,  and  Speech,  and  Memory,  and  all  the 
difcriminating  prerogatives  of  man.  But  per¬ 
haps  more  than  enough  has  been  already  urged, 
in  reply  to  an  objection,  which  bottoms  on 
ground  fo  indefenlible  as  that  which  would 
equally  warrant  our  condemning  any  ph y- 
lical  or  moral  faculty  altogether,  on  account 
of  its  being  occasionally  abufed. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  our  Opponent,  that 
there  is  no  way  whereby  the  validity  of  any 
pretenfions  to  the  religious  affections  may  be 
afcertained;  it  muftpartly  be  admitted.  Doubt- 
lefs  we  are  not  able  always  to  read  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  to  dilcover  their  real  characters; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  in  fome  mealure  lie 
open  to  the  falfe  and  hypocritical  pretences 
which  are  brought  forward  againft  us  fo  tri¬ 
umphantly.  But  then  thefe  pretences  no 
more  prove  all  fimilar  claims  to  be  founded  in 

falfe- 
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chap,  fallehoocl  and  hypocrify,  than  there  having 
!>eei\  many  fali'e  and  interested  pretenders  to 
v  lldom  and  honcfty,  would  prove  that  there 
can  Ik-  no  lucn  thing  as  a  wile  or  an  honeft 
man.  We  do  not  argue  thus  but  where  our 
1  calon  is  under  a  corrupt  bias.  Why  Should 
wc  be  lb  much  furprizcd  and  Scandalized, 
when  thele  impoStors  are  detected  in  the 
church  of  Christ?  It  is  no  more  than  our 
blclled  MaSter  himfelf  taught  us  to  expebt; 
and  when  the  old  difficulty  is  Stated,  “  didSt 
“  thou  not  Sow  good  Seed  in  thy  field,  whence 
“  then  hath  it  tares?”  his  own  anSwer  fur- 
mihes  the  belt  Solution, — “  an  enemy  hath 

J 

“  done  this.” — I  lypocrify  is  indeed  detejiable, 
and  enthulialm  Sufficiently  milchievous  to 
juStify  our  guarding  againSt  its  approaches 
with  jealous  care.  Yet  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  take  this  oceafion  for  observing-, 
that  we  are  now  and  then  apt  to  draw  too 
unfavourable  conclufions  from  unpleafant  ap¬ 
pearances  which  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  or 
altogether  owing  to  gaols  or  confufed  con- 
ccptions,  or  to  a  difeuftine  formality  of  de- 
meanor,  or  to  indeterminate,  low,  or  impro¬ 
perly  familiar  expreffions.  d'he  mode  and 
language  in  which  a  vulgar  man  will  ex- 
pref's  himfelf  on  the  lubject  of  Religion, 
will  probably  be  vulgar,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  people  of  literature  and  refinement  not 
to  be  unreafonably  Shocked  by  Such  vul¬ 
garities. 
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parities.  But  we  fhould  at  leaft  endea¬ 
vour  to  correct  the  raih  judgements  which 
we  may  be  difpofed  to  form  on  thei'e  occa- 
fions,  and  (hould  learn  to  recognize  and  to 
prize  a  found  texture  and  juft  configuration, 
though  difeuifed  beneath  a  homely  or  un- 
couth  drapery.  It  was  an  Apoftle  who  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  come  (to  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Grecians  too)  “not  v.  ith  ex- 
“  cellency  of  fpeech,  or  the  wilclom  of 
“  words.”  From  thele  he  had  ftudioufty 
abftained,  left  he  Ihould  ha\e  leetned  to  owe 


his  lhccefs  rather  to  the  graces  of  oratory, 
than  to  the  efficacy  of  his  doflrmes,  and  to 
the  divine  power  with  which  they  were  ac¬ 
companied.  Even  in  our  own  times,  wnen, 
the  extraordinary  operations,  and  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having  ccafed,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ftudy  and  preparation,  and  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  manner  as  well  as  matter,  in  order  to 
qualify  men  to  become  teachers  of  religion, 
are  no  longer  luperfeded.  'Y  ct  it  is  no  more 
than  an  a6f  of  juftice  explicitly  to  remark,  that 


a  body  of  Chriftians,  which  from  the  pecu- 
liarlv  offenlive  groffnefles  of  language  in  uie 
among;  them,  had,  not  without  realon,  excited 
fufpicions  of  the  very  worft  nature,  have 
ftnee  reclaimed  their  character and  have 


SECT. 


ir. 


(b)  Vide  the  teftimony  of  Weft  India  merchants  to  the 
Moravians,  in  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave 
Trade. 

perhaps 


So 
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chap,  perhaps  excelled  all  mankind  in  folid  and 
— unequivocal  proofs  of  the  love  of  Chrift,  and 
o(  the  moft  ardent,  and  adtive,  and  patient 
/c  il  m  his  fervice.  It  is  a  zeal  tempered 
itlr  piudence,  ioftened  with  meeknefs,  fo- 
berly  aiming  at  great  ends  by  the  gradual 
operation  ot  well  adapted  means,  fupported 
by  a  courage  which  no  danger  can  intimi¬ 
date,  and  a  quiet  conftancy  which  no  hard- 
fhips  can  exhauft. 

Sect.  II. 

0n  the  Admifion  of  the  Pafions  into  Religion \ 

I  he  obje&ion  of  our  Opponent,  that  by 
infilling  on  the  obligation  of  making  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour  the  object  of  our  religious  affec¬ 
tions,  w  c  ar  c  degrading  the  worfhip  of  the  un¬ 
demanding,  and  are  fubftituting  and  raifino- 
up  a  fet  of  mere  feelings  in  its  Head,  is  one 
which  defcrves  our  mol  t  lenous  confideration. 
If  it  be  juft,  it  is  decifive;  for  ours  mu  ft  be 
unqueftionably  “  a  reafonable  fervice 
The  Objeftor  mu  ft  mean,  either,  that  thefe 
aftedtions  are  unreafonable  in  themfelves,  or 
that  they  are  mifplaced  in  religion.  He  can 
fcarcely  however  intend  that  the  affedtions 
are  in  their  own  nature  unreafonable.  To 

*  Rom,  xii.  I, 
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fuppofe  him  to  maintain  this  pofition,  were  sect. 
to  fuppofe  him  ignorant  of  what  every  fchool-  n« 
boy  knows  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind.  We  f nail  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  cannot  be  his  meaning,  and  proceed 
to  examine  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative. 

Here  alfo  it  may  either  be  intended,  that  the 
affeffions  are  mifplaced  in  Religion,  generally , 
or  that  our  blefled  Saviour  is  not  the  proper 
objeft  of  them.  The  {train  of  our  ObjeCtor’s 
language,  no  lefs  than  the  objections  them- 
felves  which  he  has  urged,  render  it  evident 
that  (perhaps  without  excluding  the  latter 
pofition)  the  former  is  in  full  poffeffion  of  his 
mind. 

This  notion  of  the  affeCtions  being  out  of 
place  in  Religion,  is  indeed  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  generally  prevalent.  The  af¬ 
fections  are  regarded  as  the  ftrong  holds  of 
enthufiafm.  It  is  therefore  judged  moil:  ex¬ 
pedient  to  act,  as  prudent  generals  are  ufed  to 
do,  when  they  raze  the  fortrefs,  or  Ipike  up 
the  cannon  which  are  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  Mankind  is  apt  to  be 
the  dupes  of  mifapplied  terms  ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  perfiiaiion  now  in  queftion,  has 
been  confiderably  aided  by  an  abufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  not  fufficiently  checked  in  its  fir  ft  ad¬ 
vances,  whereby  that  fpecies  of  Religion 
which  is  oppoiite  to  the  warm  and  affeftion- 

o  ate 
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ate  kind,  has  been  inhered  almoft  without 
difturbance,  to  iiflirp  to  itfelf  the  epithet  of 
rational,  But  let  not  tins  claim  be  too  haf- 
tily  admitted.  Let  the  poijtion  in  queffion 
be  thoroughly  and  impartially  dilcufled,  and 
it  wnl  appear,  if  1  mifiake  not,  to  be  a  grols 
and  pernicious  error,  if  amputation  be  in - 
need  indilpenlable,  we  muft  lubmit  to  it ; 
hu  t  we  may  furely  ex  pec!  to  be  heard  with 
patience,  or  rather  with  favour  and  indul¬ 
gence,  while  we  proceed  to  fhew  that  there 
is  no  need  to  have  recourie  to  fo  deiperate  a 
<  emeu  v .  i  he  dilcuiiion  will  neccifanly  draw 
us  into  length.  But  our  prolixity  will  not 
be  greater  than  may  well  be  claimed  by  the 
importance  of  the  lubjeft,  efpec ially  as  it 
icaicely  Seems  to  have  hitherto  iufficiently 
engaged  the  attention  of  writers  on  the  fub- 
je61  of  Religion. 


It  cannot  methinks  but  afford  a  confider- 
alfe  prelumption  againft  the  do&rine  which 
wc  are  about  to  combat,  that  it  propoles  to 
exclude  at  once  from  the  fervice  of  Religion 
lo  grand  a  part  of  the  compolition  of  man  ; 
that  in  this  our  nobleft  employment  it  con¬ 
demns  as  worth  than  ufelels,  all  the  mod:  ac¬ 
tive  and  operative  principles  of  our  nature. 
One  cannot  but  luppole  tnat  like  the  organs 
Oi  the  body,  1  o  the  elementary  qualities  and 
original  palhons  of  the  mmd  were  all  given 

o 
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us  for  valuable  purpofes  by  our  allwife  Crea¬ 
tor.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  fad  evidences  of 
our  fallen  condition,  that  they  are  now  per¬ 
petually  tumultuating  and  rebelling  againft 
the  powers  of  reafon  and  confcience,  to 
which  they  fhould  be  lubjech.  But  even  if 
Revelation  had  been  filent,  natural  reafon 
might  have  in  fome  degree  prefumed,  that  it 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  Religion  which 
ihould  come  from  God,  completely  to  repair 
the  confequences  of  our  fuperinduced  depra¬ 
vity.  The  Ichemes  of  mere  human  wildom 
had  indeed  tacitly  confefled,  that  this  was  a 
talk  beyond  their  ftrength.  Of  the  two 
moft  celebrated  fyftems  of  philofophv,  the 
one  exprefsly  confirmed  the  ufurpation  of  the 
pafiions  ;  while  the  other,  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  regulate,  law  nothing  left  but  to  ex- 
tinguifh  them.  I  he  former  ached  like  a 
weak  government,  which  gives  independence 
to  a  rebellious  province,  which  it  cannot  re¬ 
duce.  T  he  latter  formed  its  boaffed  lcheme 
merely  upon  the  plan  of  that  barbarous  po¬ 
licy,  which  compofes  the  troubles  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  land  bv  the  extermination  of  its  inlia- 

j 

Infants,  This  is  the  calm,  not  of  order,  but 
of  inaction  ;  it  is  not  tranquillity,  but  the 
ftillnefs  of  death ; 

Trucidare  falfo  nomine  imperiam,  &  ubi  folitudinem  fa- 
ciunt,  paccm  appellant — 

g  2  Chriftianitv, 
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Chriftianity,  we  might  hope,  would  not  be 
driven  to  any  inch  wretched  expedients; 
nor  in  tael  does  i he  condefcend  to  them. 
J  hey  only  thus  undervalue  her  ftrength, 
who  miftake  her  chara£ier,  and  are  ignorant 
of  her  powers.  It  is  her  peculiar  glory,  and 
her  main  office,  to  bring  all  the  faculties  of 
*  ui  nature  into  their  juft  iubordination  and 
m  pcncience  ;  that  io  the  whole  man,  com¬ 
plete  in  a-!  his  funftions,  may  be  reftored  to 
the  tiue  ends  oi  his  being,  and  be  devoted, 
entire  and  harmonious,  to  the  fervice  and 
glo  ry  of  God.  “  My  ion,  give  me  thine 
heart'' — “  Thou  lhalt  love  the  Lord  thv 


“  God  with  all  thy  heart:" — Such  are  the 
iireft  and  comprehenfive  claims  which  are 
made  on  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  We  can 
fcarcely  indeed  look  into  any  part  of  the  facred 
volume  without  meeting  abundant  proofs, 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Affedtions  which 
God  particularly  requires.  Love,  Zeal,  Gra¬ 
titude,  Jov,  Hope,  Trull;  are  each  of  them 
Ipeeilied  ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  us  as  weak- 
neffes,  but  enjoined  on  us  as  our  bounden 
duty,  and  commended  to  us  as  our  acceptable 
worship.  Where  palTagcs  are  lo  numerous, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  particular  citations. 
Let  it  be  fufficient  therefore,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  word  of  God.  There  let  him 
obferve  too,  that  as  the  lively  exercile  of  the 

paflions 
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paffions  towards  their  legitimate  object,  is  sect. 
alwavs  fpoken  of  with  praife,  fo  a  cold,  hard,  ^J^r# 
unfeeling  heart,  is  reprcfented  as  highly  cri¬ 
minal.  Lukewarmnefs  is  hated  to  be  the 
objeCt  of  God’s  dilguft  and  avcrlion;  zeal  and 
love,  of  his  favour  and  delight;  and  the  taking 
away  of  the  heart  of  hone  and  the  implant- 
jug  of  a  warmer  and  more  tender  nature  in 
its  head,  is  fpecifically  promiled  as  the  effect 
of  his  returning  favour,  and  the  work  of  his 
renewing  grace.  It  is  the  prayer  of  an  in- 
fpired  teacher,  in  behalf  of  thoie  for  whom  he 
was  moft  interefted,  u  that  their  love”  (alrea¬ 
dy  acknowledged  to  be  great)  u  might  abound 
u  yet  more  and  more:”  1  hole  modes  of 
worlhip  are  fet  forth  and  prefcribed,  which 
are  bell  calculated  to  excite  the  dormant  affec¬ 
tions,  and  to  maintain  them  in  lively  exercife; 
and  the  aids  of  mufic  and  hinging  are  exprefsly 
fuperadded  to  increale  their  effieCL  If  we 
look  to  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Scripture 
Characters,  we  fhall  find  them  warm,  zealous, 
and  affediionate,  When  engaged  in  their 
favourite  work  of  celebrating  the  goodnefs 
of  their  Supreme  Benefadtor,  their  fouls  ap¬ 
pear  to  burn  within  them,  their  hearts  kindle 
into  rapture;  the  powers  of  language  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  expreflion  of  their  tranfports; 
and  they  call  on  all  nature  to  fwell  the  chorus, 
and  to  unite  with  them  in  hallelujahs  ot 

g  3  gratitude, 
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chap,  gratitude,  and  joy,  and  praife.  The  man 
m.  after  Cod’s  own  heart  rnoft  of  all  abounds 
m  theie  glowing  effufions ;  and  his  compo- 
fi lions  appear  to  have  been  given  us  in  order 
to  Jet  toe  tone,  as  it  were,  to  all  fucceeding 
generations.  Accordingly  (to  quote  the 
words  of  a  late  excellent  prelate  ~'r: ,  who  was 
himfclf  warmed  with  the  fame  heavenly 
flame)  “  in  the  language  of  this  divine  book, 
thepraifes  of  the  church  have  been  offered 
“  up  to  the  1  hrone  of  Grace  from  age  to 

o 

“  age.”  Again,  when  it  pleafed  God  to 
check  the  future  apoffle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his 
wild  career,  and  to  make  him  a  monument 
of  transforming  grace;  was  the  force  of  his 
affections  diminifhed,  or  was  it  not  only  that 
their  direction  was  changed?  He  brou°-ht 
his  affeCfions  entire  and  unabated  into  the 
fervice  of  his  bleffed  Matter.  His  zeal  now 
burned  even  with  an  increafe  of  brightnefs; 
and  no  intenlenefs,  no  continuance  of  fliffer- 
ing  could  allay  its  ardor  or  damp  the  fervors 
of  his  triumphant  exultations.  Finally — 
The  worfhip  and  ferviceot  the  glorified  lpirits 
in  1  leaven,  is  not  reprefented  to  us  a  cold 
intellectual  inveltigation,  but  as  the  worfhip 
and  fervice  of  gratitude  and  love.  Ann 
finely  it  will  not  lie  difputed,  that  it  fhould 
be  even  here  the  humble  endeavour  of  thofe 

v  I 
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who  are  promifed  while  on  earth  “  to  be 


u 


SECT. 

II. 


made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 
u  tance  of  the  faints  in  light,”  to  bring  their 
hearts  into  a  capacity  for  joining  in  tnofe 
everlafting  praifes. 


But  it  mav  not  be  nnadvilable  for  the  TmeTeft 

"  •  n  -a  i  r  a,u^  Mea- 

writer  here  to  guard  againit  a  mutaken  iup-  fureofthe 

7  •  i  i  i  r  *  religious 

pofition,  from  which  the  mmd  of  our  Unjec-  Affciiiort. 
tor  by  no  means  appears  exempt,  that  the 
force  of  the  religious  affections  is  to  be 
mainly  eftimated  fl  had  almoft  laid  by  the 
thermometer)  by  the  degree  of  mere  animal 
fervor,  by  ardors,  and  tranlports,  and  raptures, 
of  which,  from  conftitutional  temperament, 
a  perfon  may  be  eafily  fufceptible;  or  into 
which  daily  experience  mu  ft  convince  us 
that  people  of  ftrong  conceptions  and  of 
warm  paffions  may  work  themfelves  without 
much  difficulty,  where  their  hearts  are  by  no 
means  truly  or  deeply  interefted.  Every 
tolerable  aftor  can  atteft  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  Thefe  high  degrees  of  the  paffions 
bad  men  may  experience,  good  men  may 
want.  They  may  be  affefled  ;  they  may  be 
genuine;  but  whether  genuine  or  a  if  ceded, 
they  form  not  the  true  ftandard  by  which 
the  real  nature  or  ftrength  of  the  religious 
affections  is  to  be  determined.  1  o  afeertain 
jhefe  points,  we  mu  ft  examine,  whether  they 
*  g  4  appear 
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appear  to  be  grounded  in  knowledge,  to  have 
^llcn  ]oot  m  ftr°ng  and  juft  conceptions  of 
the  gi  eat  and  manifold  excellences  of  their 
object,  or  to  be  ignorant,  unmeaning  or 
vague;  whether  they  are  natural  and  eafy,  or 
conftrained  and  forced;  wakeful  and  apt  to 
fix  on  their  great  objedts,  delighting  in  their 
proper /  nutriment  (if  the  expreffion  may 
l)c  allowed)  the  exercifes  of  prayer  and  praife, 
aud  1  eligious  contemplation;  or  voluntarily 
omitting  offered  occalions  of  receiving  it, 
looking  foiwaid  to  them  with  little  expec¬ 
tation,  looking  back  on  them  with  little 
complacency,  and  being  difappointed  of  them 
with  little  regret :  by  obferving  whether  thefe 
religious  affeftions  are  merely  occafional 
vilitants,  or  the  abiding  inmates  of  the  foul; 
whether  they  have  got  the  maftery  over  the 
vicious  paffions  and  propenfities,  with  which 
m  tneii  origin  and  nature,  and  tendency,  they 
arc  at  open  variance ;  or  whether  if  the  vie- 
tea  v  be  not  yet  complete,  the  war  is  at  lealt 
conftant,  and  the  breach  irreconcilable ; 
whether  they  moderate  and  regulate  all  the 
inferior  appetites  and  defires  which  arc  cul¬ 
pable  only  in  their  excels,  thus  driving  to 
icign  in  the  bofom  witn  a  fettled  undifputec! 
predominance :  by  examining,  whether  above 
all  tiicy  mam  left  themfelvcs  by  prompting 
to  the  aclive  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  life, 

the 
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the  perfonal,  and  domefiic,  and  relative,  and 


SECT, 


profeffional,  and  focial,  and  civil  duties. 
Here  the  widenels  of  their  range  and  the  uni- 
verfalitv  of  their  influence,  will  generally 
ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thole  partial 
efforts  of  diligence  and  felf-denial  to  which 
mankind  are  prompted  by  iuboidmate  mo¬ 
tives.  All  proofs  other  than  this  deduced 
from  conduct,  are  in  forne  degree  ambiguous. 
This,  this  pnly,  whether  we  argue  from 
Reafon  or  from  Scripture,  is  a  lure  infallible 
criterion.  I-1  rom  the  daily  incidents  of  con¬ 
jugal  and  domeftic  life,  we  learn  that  a  heat 
of  affection  occasionally  vehement,  but  fuper- 
ficial  and  tranfitory,  may  confift  too  well 
with  a  courfe  of  conduct,  exhibiting  incon- 
tefhible  proofs  of  negledt  and  unkindnefs. 
But  the  paffion  which  alone  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  dignify  with  the  name  of  Love,  is  a 
deep,  not  a  iuperficial  feeling;  a  fixed  and  pel  - 
manent,  not  an  occalfonal  emotion.  It  proves 
the  validity  of  its  title,  by  actions  correipona- 
ing  with  its  nature,  by  practical  endeavours 
to  gratify  the  withes  and  to  promote  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  objedt  of  affedion.  “  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  favings.”  “  I  his 
is  the  love  ot  Cod,  that  we  keep  his  corn- 
“  mandments.”  I  his  thereioie  is  the  beft 
ftandard  by  which  to  try  the  quality,  or,  the  qua¬ 
lity  being  afeertained,  to  eftimate  the  ftrength 

of 
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of  the  religious  alfedions.  Without  fufferin* 
ourlelves  to  derive  too  much  complacency 
liom  tranfient  fervors  of  devotion,  we  fhoukl 
earcf u  11  y  and  frequently  prove  ourfelves  by 
tms  lefs  dubitable  teft ;  impartially  examining 
(  1,1  (  a!bv  C(;ii(!uci' ;  and  often  comparing  our 
actual,  with  our  poffible  fervices,  the  fair 
amount  of  our  exertions,  with  our  natural  or 
acquii  ed  means  and  opportunities  of  ufeful- 
iids.  After  this  large  explanation,  the  pro- 
uxity  of  which  will  we  truft  be  pardoned  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  fhbjed,  and 
the  danger  of  miftakes  both  on  the  rio-ht 
hand  and  on  the  left,  we  are  perfectly  ready 
t<  cenc.tue  to  the  Objedor,  whole  arguments 
we  have  fo  long  been  confidering,  that  the 
religious  alfedions  mutt  be  expeded  to  be 
more  or  Ids  lively  in  different  men,  and  in 
ti.c  nunc  man  at  different  times,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  natural  tempers,  ages,  filiations,  and 
■abits  of  life.  But,  to  found  an  objedion  on 
tins  ground,  would  be  as  unreafonable  as  it 
were  altogether  to  deny  the  obligation  of  the 
precepts  which  command  us  to  relieve  the 
necdlitics  of  the  indigent,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
finitely  varying  circumflances  of  mankind 
nnifl  render  it  impoffihle  to  fpecify  before¬ 
hand  the  fiim  which  each  individual  ought  on 
the  whole  to  allot  to  this  purpofe,  or  to  fix 
lii  c\ cry  fun  nculai  inflance,  on  any' determin¬ 
ate 
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ate  meaiure,  and  mode  of  contribution,  sect. 
To  the  one  cafe  no  lei's  than  to  the  other, 
we  may  apply  the  maxim  of  an  eminent 
writer ;  “  An  honeft  heart  is  the  heft  ca- 
“  iuift.”  He  who  every  where  but  in  Re¬ 
ligion  is  warm  and  animated,  there  only 
phlegmatic  and  cold,  can  hardly  expeft  (efpe- 
ciallv  if  this  coldnefs  be  not  the  fubjecf  of 
unfeigned  humiliation  and  forrow)  that  his 
plea  on  the  ground  of  natural  temper  fhould 
be  admitted,  any  more  than  that  of  a  perfon 
who  fhould  urge  his  poverty  as  a  juftifica- 
tion  of  his  not  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
neceffitous,  at  the  very  time  that  he  fhould 
be  launching  out  into  expence  without  le- 
reftraint,  on  occafions  in  which  he  fhould  be 
really  prompted  by  his  inclinations.  In  both 
cafes,  44  it  is  the  willing  mind  winch  is  ic- 
u  quired.”  "Where  that  is  found,  c\eyy 
46  man  will  be  judged  according  to  \\  hat  he 
44  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
44  not 

After  the  clecifive  proofs  already  adduced 
from  the  word  of  Ood,  of  the  uniealonable- 
nefs  of  the  obje&ion  to  the  admiflion  of  the 
paffions  into  Religion,  all  farthei  atgu- 
ments  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  any  one 
who  is  difpofed  to  how  to  fcriptural  au- 
thoritv.  et  the  point  is  of  io  much  1m- 

&  •  1  • 
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Jjuitaiicc,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lb  little 
legal  dcd,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  difcuffion*  The  bell  refults  of 
oui^unciei /landing  will  be  fhewn  to  fall  in 

cleaily  appears  to  be  the  autho¬ 
ritative  language  of  revelation  :  and  to  call 
m  the  aid  of  the  affeftions  to  the  fervice  of 
Religion,  will  prove  to  be  not  only  what 
lober  reafon  may  permit,  as  in  fome  fort 
allowable  ;  but  to  be  that  which  Ihe  clearly 
and  fhongly  dictates  to  our  deliberate  judg¬ 
ments,  as  being  what  the  circumftances  of 
oui  natural  condition  indilpenfably  require, 
\ve  have  every  one  of  us  a  work  to  accom- 
pnfli,  wherein  our  eternal  intere/fs  are  at 
flake  ;  a  work  to  which  we  are  naturally 
jiivhipokd.  We  live  in  a  world  abounding 
\s  1  tli  objccls  which  diffract  our  attention  and 
dn^it  our  endeavours ;  and  a  deadly  enemy 
is  e\  ei  at  hand  to  leduce  and  beguile  us.  If 
we  per fevere  indeed,  fuccefs  is  certain  ;  but 
our  efforts  mull  know  no  remiffion.  There 
is  a  call  on  us  for  vigorous  and  continual 
rcfolution,  Icif-denial,  and  aftivity.  Now, 
man  is  not  a  being  of  mere  intellect. 

V  id co  mcliora  proboque,  detcriora  fequor, 

is  a  complaint  which,  alas  !  we  all  of  us 
nngiU  daily  utter.  1  be  dighteft  folicitation 
o[  appetite  is  often  able  to  draw  us  to  a6I 
in  oppofition  to  our  cleared:  judgement,  our 
highed  interefts,  and  mod:  refolute  determi¬ 
nations, 
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nations.  Sicknefs,  poverty,  difgrace,  and 

m  0 

even  eternal  mifery  itlelf,  lometimes  in  vain 
folicit  our  regards ;  they  are  all  excluded 
from  the  view,  and  thrufl  as  it  were  be- 
vond  the  Iphere  of  vilion,  hv  lome  pool  un~ 
iubflantial  tranlient  objebl,  l'o  minute  and 
contemptible  as  almoll  to  elcape  the  notice 
of  the  eye  of  reafon. 

Thefe  oblervations  are  more  ftrikingly 
confirmed  in  our  religious  concerns  than  in 
any  other  ;  becaufe  in  them  the  interefls  at 
flake  are  of  tranfcendent  importance  ;  but 
they  hold  equally  in  every  inflance  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  meafure,  wherein  there  is  a  call 
for  laborious,  painful,  and  continued  exer¬ 
tions,  from  which  any  one  is  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  obflacles, . or  feduced  by  the  fo- 
licitations  of  plealure.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  in  the  cafe  of  any  fuch  arduous  and 
necefiary  undertaking  ?  1  he  an i h  er  is  obvi¬ 
ous — You  fhould  endeavour  not  only  to  con¬ 
vince  the  underflanding,  but  allb  to  atleel  the 
heart ;  and  for  this  end,  you  mull  lecure  the 
reinforcement  of  the  paflions.  1  his  is  indeed 
the  courfe  which  would  be  naturally  followed 
by  every  man  of  common  under  {landing,  w  no 
fhould  know  that  fornc  one  for  whom  he 
was  deeply  interefled,  a  child,  for  inflance, 
or  a  brother,  were  about  to  enter  on  a  long, 

difficult,  perilous,  and  critical  adventure, 

wherein 
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uheicht  hiccets  was  to  he  honour  and  afflu-* 
ence  ;  oereat  was  to  be  contempt  and  ruim 
And  hill  more,  if  the  parent  were  convinced 
tinu  his  child  poffefled  faculties  which,  ftre- 
nuoufly  and  unremittingly  exerted,  would 
l'l0ve  efflal  t0  ah  the  exigences  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  but  knew  him  alio  to  be  volatile  and 
mconffant,  and  had  reafon  to  doubt  his  refolu- 
tl0n  and  his  vigilance;  how  would  the  friendly 
monitor’s  endeavour  be  redoubled,  fo  to  poflefs 
his  pupil’s  mind  with  the  worth  and  dignity 
oi  the  undertaking,  that  there  Ihould  be  no 
opening  for  the  entrance  of  any  inferior  con¬ 
sideration  “  Weigh  well  (he  would  fay) 
t  tJC  %ahie  of  the  object  for  which  you  are 
^  ffiout  to  contend,  and  contemplate  and 
hs  various  excellences,  till  your  whole 
^Hh  i)c  0,1  hie  lor  its  acquifition.  Confider 

} ou  fail,  mi lery  and  infamy  are 
“  united  in  the  alternative,  which  awaits  you. 
Lcl  no  the  miflaken  notion  of  its  being 
a  l.i fc  and  cafy  fcrvice,  tor  a  moment  be- 

<4  gl!,!e  -v<;u  ’’'to  ’■he  clifeontinuance  or  re- 
“  iT'hhon  of  your  efforts.  Be  aware  of 
“  your  lminent  danger,  and  at  the  fame 
“  time  kll0w  your  true  fecurity.  ft  is  a  fer- 
•  ’  -  ;  °!  labour  and  peril ;  but  one  wherein 
tl...  pouus  which  you  poflels  flrenuoufly 
“ami  pci  leveiingly  exerted,  cannot  but 
Clown  you  with  viclory.  Accuffom  your-- 
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“  felf  to  look  fit'ft  to  the  dreadful  confc-  sic  r. 
“  quences  of  failure  ;  then  fix  your  eye  on  u* 

“  the  glorious  prize  which  is  before  you;  and 
“  when  your  ftrength  begins  to  fail,  and 
“  your  ipirits  are  well  nigh  exhaufted,  let 
“  the  animating  \  iew  rekindle  your  reloiu- 
“  tion,  and  call  forth  in  renewed  vigour  the 
“  fainting  energies  of  your  foul.  ’ 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  unerring  obterv- 
er,  “  The  children  of  this  world  are  wifer 
“  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 

O 

“  lio-ht.”  And  it  is  indifputably  true,  that 
in  religion  we  have  to  argue  and  plead  with 
men  for  principles  ot  action,  the  wildom  and 
expediency  of  which  are  univerlallv  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  matters  of  worldly  concern.  So  it 

o 

is  in  the  inftance  before  us.  1  he  cafe  which 
has  been  jult  (Jelcribed,  is  an  exact,  but  a 
faint  reprefentation  of  our  condition  in  this 
life.  Frail  and  “  infirm  of  purpoie,”  we 
have  a  bufmefs  to  execute  of  fupreme  and  in- 
dilpenfable  neceffity.  Solicitations  to  ne- 
glett  it,  every  where  abound;  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  numerous  and  urgent;  and 
the  night  of  death  cometh,  how  foon  we  know 
not,  “  when  no  man  can  work.”  All  this 
is  granted,  it  leems  to  be  a  ftate  oi  things 
wherein  one  fhould  look  out  with  folicitude 
for  lome  powerful  ftimulants.  Mere  know¬ 
ledge  is  eonfeffedly  too  weak.  The  aftec- 

O  ,  J 
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tions  alone  remain  to  fupply  the  deficiency, 
I  liev  precifely  meet  the  occafion,  and  fliit 
the  purpofes  intended.  Yet,  when  we  pro- 
pote  to  fit  ourfelves  for  our  great  undertaking. 
In  calling  them  in  to  our  help,  we  are  to  be 
told  that  we  are  ad  ting  contrary  to  reafon. 
Is  this  reafonable,  to  ft  rip  us  firft  of  our  ar¬ 
mour  of  proof,  and  then  to  fend  us  to  the' 
fharpeft  of  encounters?  Lo  fiimmon  us  to 
the  fevereft  labours,  but  firft  to  rob  us  of  the 
precious  cordials  which  fhould  brace  our 
finews  and  recruit  our  ftren^th? 

Let  thefe  pretended  advocates  for  reafon  at 
length  then  confefs  their  folly,  and  do  juftice 
to  the  fuperior  wifdom  as  well  as  goodnefs 
or  our  heavenly  Inftrudor,  who  better  un- 
derftanding  our  true  condition,  and  knowing 
our  frowardnefs  and  inadvertency,  has  moft 
reafonably  as  well  as  kindly  pointed  out  and 
enjoined  on  us  the  ufe  of  thofe  aids  which 
may  countcrad  our  infirmities;  who  com¬ 
manding  the  efted,  has  commanded  alfo  the 
means  whereby  it  may  be  accomplifhed. 

And  now,  if  the  ufe  of  the  affedions  in 
religion,  in  general. ,  be  at  length  fhewn  to 
lie  cohjoi  triable  to  reafon,  it  will  not  require 
many  words  to  prove  that  our  blefled  Saviour 
is  tne  pioper  objed  of  them.  We  know 
that  love,  gratitude,  joy,  hope,  truft,  (the  af- 

fedions 
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fethons  in  queftion)  have  all  their  appro-  sect. 
priate  objects.  Now  it  mull  be  at  once  con-  ”• 
ceded,  that  if  thel'e  appropriate  objects  be 
not  exhibited,  it  is  perfectly  unreafonable  to 
expect  that  the  correlpondent  pallions  fhould 
be  excited.  If  we  atk  for  love,  in  the 
cafe  of  an  objedt  which  has  no  excellence 
or  defirablenels ;  for  gratitude,  where  no 
obligation  has  been  conferred ;  lor  joy, 
where  there  is  no  juft  caule  of  icli -congra¬ 
tulation;  for  hope,  where  nothing  is  expeft- 
ed  ;  for  truft,  where  there  exifts  no  ground 
of  reliance  ;  then  indeed,  we  mu  ft  kifs  the 
rod,  and  patiently  fubmit  to  corredlion. 

This  would  be  indeed  Egyptian  bondage,  to 
demand  the  effects  without  the  means  of 
producing  them.  Is  the  cafe  then  fo  ?  Are 
we  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  avow¬ 
ed  enemies  of  our  adorable  Saviour;  and 
again  to  fay  of  him  “  in  whom  dwelt  all 
“  the  fullnefs  of  the  Godhead  bodily,”  that 
“  he  hath  no  form  nor  comelinels ;  and  when 
“  we  fhall  lee  him,  tliere  is  no  beauty  that 
u  we  fhould  defire  him  Is  it  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  that  he  who  “  thought  it  not  robbery 
66  to  be  equal  with  God,”  fhould  yet  for  our 
fakes  “  make  himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and 
take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant, 

*  I  fa  I  ah,  liii,  2. 
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and  be  made  in  the  likenels  of  men;  and 
humble  himfelf,  and  become  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  crols  *?”  44  Is 
it  no  caufe  ot  joy ,  that  to  us  is  born  a  Sa¬ 
viour  j-”,  by  whom  we  may  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  darknefs;  and  be  44  made 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
44  the  faints  in  light  +”?  Can  there  be  a 
44  hope  comparable  to  that  of  our  calling  §”- 


44  Which  is  Chrift  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory 
Can  there  be  a  truji  to  be  preferred  to  the 
reliance  on  44  Chrift  Jefus;  who  is  the  fame 
44  yefterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  Surely, 

if  our  Opponent  be  not  dead  to  every  generous 
emotion,  he  cannot  look  his  own  objection  in 
the  face,  without  a  blufh  of  fhame  and  in¬ 
dignation. 

Sect.  iii. 

Confi deration  oj  the  Reafonablenefs  oj  Affections 
towards  an  invisible  Being . 

But  forced  at  laft  to  retreat  from  his  fa¬ 
vourable  polition,  and  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  religious  afFeftions  towards 
our  bleffed  Saviour,  are  not  unreafonable;  he 
frill  however  maintains  the  combat,  liig- 
gefring  that  l>v  the  very  conftitution  of  our 

O  O  J  J 

nature,  we  are  not  fufceptible  of  them  to- 

Philip.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  J  Col.  i.  12.  f  Col.  i.  27. 

y  Luke,  ii*  10,  1 1.  §  Ephef.  i.  18.  **  Hcb.  xiii.  8. 
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Wards  an  invilible  Being ;  in  whole  cafe*  it 
will  be  added,  We  are  ihut  out  from  all  thofe 
means  of  communication  and  intercourle, 
which  knit  and  cement  the  union  between 
man  and  man. 


We  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  is  fomc- 

* 

thing  in  this  objection.  It  might  even  feem 
to  plead  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  its  fa¬ 
vour — u  If  ye  love  not  your  brother  whoirl 


“  ye  have  leen,  how  can  ye  love  God  whom 
u  you  have  not  feen  *?”  And  it  was  indeed 
no  new  remark  in  Horace’s  days, 


Segnius  irfitant  animo§  demifla  per  aures. 


i  Quam  qu«  funt  oculis  fubjedta  fidelibus. 

w  e  receive  lmprefiions  more  readily  from 
viiible  objects,  we  feel  them  more  drongh , 

and  retain  them  more  durably.  But  though 

j 

it  mull  he  granted  that  this  circumfhmce 
makes  it  a  more  difficult  talk  to  preferve  the 
affections  in  queltion  in  a  healthful  and  vi¬ 
gorous  flate ;  is  it  thereby  rendered  impof- 
lible?  1  his  were  indeed  a  mod;  precipitate 
eonclulion  ;  and  any  one  who  fhould  be  dif- 
poled  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  might  be  at 
lead:  induced  to  heiitate,  when  he  fhould  re- 
fleft  that  the  argument  applies  equally  againft 
the  poffibility  df  the  love  of  God,  a  duty  of 
which  the  mod:  curfory  reader  of  Scrip- 
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chap,  ture,  if  he  admits  its  divine  authority,  can- 
not  but  acknowledge  the  indifpenfable  obli¬ 
gation.  But  we  need  onlv  look  back  to  the 
Scripture  proofs  which  have  been  lately  ad¬ 
duced,  to  be  convinced  that  the  religious  af¬ 
fections  are  therein  inculcated  on  us,  as 
a  matter  of  high  and  ferious  obligation, 
I  ience  we  may  be  allured  that  the  impoffi- 
bility  hated  by  our  Opponent  does  not  exift. 

Let  us  fcrutinize  this  matter,  however, 
a  little  more  minutely,  and  we  fhall  be  com- 
pellecl  to  acknowledge,  though  the  conelufion 
may  make  againh  ourfelves,  that  the  objec¬ 
tion  vanilhes  when  we  fairly  and  accurately 
invehigate  the  circumhances  of  the  cafe. 
With  th  is  view,  let  us  look  a  little  into  the 
nature  of  the  affedtions  of  the  human  mind,, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  whence  it  is  that 
they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  are  found 
from  experience  to  increafe  in  hrength. 

The  hate  of  man  is  inch,  that  his  feelings 

O 

arc  not  the  obedient  fervants  of  his  reafon, 
prompt  at  once  to  follow  its  dictates  as  to 
their  direction,  and  their  meafurc.  Excel¬ 
lence  is  the  juh  objcdt  of  love;  good  in  ex- 
pedtancy,  of  hope;  evil  to  be  apprehended, 
of  fear;  our  fellow  creatures  misfortunes, 
and  fuherings,  conhitute  the  juh  objedts  of 
pity.  Each  of  thefc  paffions,  it  might  be 

thought, 
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thought,  would  be  excited,  in  proportion,  to  sect. 
what  our  reaion  ihould  inform  us  were  the 
magnitude  and  confequent  claims  of  its  cor- 
refponding  objefl.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe.  Take  firft  for  a  proof  the  inftance 
of  pity.  We  read  of  flaughtered  thoufands 
with  lets  emotion  than  we  hear  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  (hocking  accident  which  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  next  ftreet;  the  diftrefs  of  a 
novel,  which  at  the  lame  time  we  know  to 
be  fictitious,  affcft  us  more  than  the  dry  nar¬ 
rative  of  a  battle.  We  become  l'o  much  in- 
terefted  by  thefc  incidents  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  (aware  all  the  while  that  they  are  mere¬ 
ly  luch)  that  we  cannot  fpeedily  banifh  them 
from  our  thoughts,  or  recover  the  tone  of 
our  minds ;  and  often,  we  fcarcely  bring  our- 
ielves  to  lay  down  our  book  at  the  call  of 
real  misfortune,  of  which  we  go  peihips  to 
the  relief,  on  a  principle  of  duty,  but  with 
little  fenfe  of  intereft  or  emotion  of  tender- 
nefs.  It  were  eafy  to  fhew  that  it  is  much 
the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  the  other  alfeflions. 
Whatever  be  the  caule  of  this  dilproportion, 
which  (as  metaphyfics  fall  not  within  our 
province)  we  (hall  not  ft  op  to  examine,  the 
faff  is  undeniable.  There  appears  naturally, 
to  be  a  certain  ftrangenefs  between  the  paf- 
fion  and  its  objedl,  which  familiarity  and  the 
power  of  habit  muff  gradually  overcome. 
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^  ou  mu  ft  contrive  to  bring  them  into  clofe 
contact ;  they  mu  ft  be  jointed  and  glued  to- 
gether  bv  the  particularities  of  little  inci- 
dents.  1  bus  in  the  production  of  heat  in 
the  phyfical  world;  the  flint  and  the  ffeel 
produce  not  the  effect  without  collifion ;  the 
rudeft  Barbarian  will  tell  us  the  neceffity  of 
attrition,  and  the  chemiif  of  mixture.  Now, 
an  object  it  is  admitted,  is  brought  into  clofer 
contact  with  its  correiponding  paflion,  bv 
being  feen  and  converted  with.  This  we 
grant  is  one  way ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
there  is  no  other?  lo  aflert  this,  would  be 
1'omething  like  maintaining,  in  contradiction 
to  univerfal  experience,  that  objeCts  of  vifion 
alone  arc  capable  of  attracting  our  regard. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
fuch  a  fuppofition.  It  might  appear  to  be 
too  nearly  approaching  to  the  ludicrous,  to 
fuggeft  as  an  example  to  the  contrary,  the 
inetaphvlician’s  attachment  to  his  inlubftan- 
tial  fpeculations,  or  the  zeal  difplayed  in  the 
purfuit. 

Extra  flammantia  moenia  mtindi, 


of  abftraCt  iciences,  where  there  is  no  idea 
of  bringing  them  “  within  the  vilible  diurnal 
fphere”  to  the  vulgarity  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  inftance  of  the  novel  before- 

i 

fnentioned,  proves,  that  we  may  be  extremely 
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affeCted  by  what  we  know  to  be  merely 
ideal  incidents  and  beings.  By  much  think¬ 
ing  or  talking  of  any  one;  by  uling  our  minds 
to  dwell  on  his  excellences;  by  placing  him 
in  imaginary  lituations  which  intereff  and 

!D  *  _  t 

affect  us;  we  find  ourlelves  becoming  infen- 
liblv  more  and  more  attached  to  him;  where¬ 
as  it  is  the  lureft  expedient  for  extinguifhing 
an  attachment  which  already  exifts,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  Inch  occupations  or  iociety  as  may 
caufe  our  cafual  thoughts,  and  more  fixed 
meditations  to  be  diverted  from  the  object 
of  it.  Aik  a  mother  who  has  been  long  fe- 
parated  from  her  child,  elpecially  if  he  has 
been  in  circumftances  ot  honour,  or  ot  dan¬ 
cer,  to  draw  her  attention  to  him,  and  to  keep 

\D  '  •  # 

it  in  wakefulnels  and  exercile,  and  the  will 
tell  you,  that  lb  far  from  becoming  lei's  dear, 
he  appears  to  have  grown  more  the  object 
of  her  affections.  She  leems  to  hcrlelf  to 
love  him  even  better  than  the  child  who  has 
lieen  living  under  her  roof,  and  has  been  daily 
in  her  view.  How  does  Ihe  rejoice  in  his 
good  fortune,  and  weep  over  his  diftrelfes  ! 
With  what  impatience  does  Ihe  anticipate  the 
time  of  his  return  ! 

We  find  therefore  that  fight  and  perfonal 
intercourfe  do  not  feem  necelfary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  increafe  of  attachment,  where 
the  means  of  clofe  contaEl  have  been  afforded ; 
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but  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  objedt  have  been 
prevented  from  coming  into  clofe  contact, 
light  and  perlonal  intercourfe  are  not  luffi- 
cient  to  give  it  the  power  of  exciting  the  af¬ 
fections  in  proportion  to  its  real  magnitude. 
Suppofe  the  cafe  of  a  perlon  whom  we  have 
otten  feen,  and  may  have  occalionally  con¬ 
verted  W!th,  and  of  whom  we  have  been  told 
in  the  general,  that  he  poffeffes  extraordinary 
merits.  We  a  dent  to  the  afiertion.  But  if 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  particulars,  no 
dole  acquaintance  with  him,  nothing  in  Ihort 
which  brings  his  merits  home  to  us,  they  in- 
tereff  us  lels  than  what  we  know  to  he  a  far 
inferior  degree  of  the  very  fame  qualities 
in  one  of  our  common  alfociates.  A  parent 
has  feveral  children,  all  conftantly  under  his 
eye,  and  equally  dear  to  him.  Yet  if  any 
one  of  them  he  taken  ill,  it  is  brought  into  fo 

much  clofer  contact  than  before,  that  it  feems 

**  *  *. 

to  ahlbri)  and  engrois  the  parent’s  whole  affec- 

O  J  , 

tion.  T  hus  then,  though  it  will  not  he  de- 
nied  that  an  object  by  being  vifible  may 
thereby  excite  its  correfponchng  affedtion 
with  more  facility ;  yet  this  is  manifeftly  far 

J  J  J 

from  being  the  prime  coniideration.  Anri 
fo  far  arc  we  from  being  the  {laves  of  the 
fenfe  of  vifion,  that  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  intrinlic  excellences  of  an  objedf, 
aided,  it  muff  be  admitted,  by  the  power  of 

habit, 
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habit,  will  render  us  almoft  infenfible  to  the 
impreffions  which  its  outward  form  conveys, 
and  able  entirely  to  loie  the  coniciouinefs  ot 
an  unfightly  exterior. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
foregoing  obiervations  fuimfhan  explanation 
lefs  difcreditable  than  that  which  has  been 
fometim.es  given,  of  an  undoubted  phenome¬ 
non  in  the  human  mind,  that  tne  greateft  pub¬ 
lic  misfortunes,  however  the  underftanding 
may  leCture,  are  apt  really  to  affehi:  oui  ieeungs 
lefs  than  the  moft  trivial  difafter  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  ourfelves.  An  eminent  (a)  writer 
fcarcely  overrated  the  point  when  he  ob- 
ferved,  “  that  it  would  occaiion  a  man  ot 
a  humanity  more  real  difturbance  to  know 
«  that  he  was  the  next  morning  to  lofie  his 
«  little  finger,  than  to  hear  that  the  great 
empire  ot  China  had  been  luddcniv  la  al¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  i  he  thoughts 
u  of  the  former,  would  keep  him  awake  all 
“  night;  in  the  latter  cafe,  after  making 
«  many  melancholy  reflections  on  the  pre- 
46  canoufnefs  of  human  life,  and  the  vanity 
44  of  all  the  labours  of  man  which  could  be 
44  thus  annihilated  in  a  moment ;  after  a 
44  little  {peculation  too  perhaps  on  the  caules 
44  of  the  difafter,  and  its  efFefts  in  the  politi- 
44  cal  and  commercial  world,  he  would  pur- 

fa)  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Vide  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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“  nic  ilis  Sufinels  or  his  pleafure  with  the 
lame  eale  and  tranquillity  as  if  no  fuch 
accident  had  happened;  and  inore  at  night 
jtn  the  moll  profound  ierenity  over  the 
i  uin  ot  a  hundred  million  of  his  fellow 
etcaauts.  Selfiffinets  is  not  the  caulc  of 
this,  tor  the  mo  If  unteehng  brute  on  earth 
would  lurely  think  nothing  of  the  lols  of  a 
linger ,  it  he  couid  thereby  prevent  lo  dread - 
fid  a  calamity.  1  his  dotlnne  of  contact 
which  has  been  opened  above,  affords  a  latis- 
laffory  lolution  ;  and  from  all  which  has  been 
laid  (the  writer  has  reafon  perhaps  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  length  of  the  difeuliion)  the  cir- 
cumftances  by  which  the  affections  of  the 
mind  towards  any  particular  objeCt  are  gene¬ 
rated  and  ftrengthened,  may  be  calily  col¬ 
lected.  The  chief  of  thele  ajipear  to  be, 
whatever  tends  to  give  a  diitind  and  lively 
impreffion  of  the  object,  by  letting  before  us 
its  minute  parts,  and  bv  often  drawing  to¬ 
wards  it  the  thoughts  and  attentions,  fo  as  to 
inveil  it  bv  degrees  with  a  confirmed  afeen- 
dancy:  whatever  tends  to  excite  and  to  keep 
in  exercile  a  lively  filtered:  in  its  behalf;  in 
other  words ;  full  knowledge,  diftinCt  and  fre- 

<;acnt  mental  entertainment, and  pathcticcon- 

Umplations.  Suppofing  thele  means  to  have 
hecn  uled  in  any  given  degree,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  they  will  be  more  or  lets  effica¬ 
cious  in  proportion  as  the  intrinfic  qualities 

of 
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pf  the  objeft  afford  greater  or  lets  fcope 
for  their  operation,  and  more  or  fewer  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  work.  Can  it  then 
be  conceived,  that  they  will  be  ot  no  avail 
when  fteadily  praftifed  in  the  cafe  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer!  If  the  principles  of  love,  and  grati¬ 
tude,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  truft,  are  not 
utterly  extinft  within  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
called  forth  by  the  various  correiponding 
objefts  which  that  bleffed  contemplation 
would  gradually  bring  forth  to  out  view . 
Well  might  the  language  of  the  apoftle  be 
addreffed  to  Chriftians,  “  Whom  having  not 
feen  ye  love;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  fee 
him  not ,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy'  un- 
fpeakable,  and  full  of  glory*.” 
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But  frefh  confiderations  pour  in  to  render 
in  this  inftance,  the  plea  of  its  being  impoffible 


to  love  an  invifible  being,  ftill  more  invalid. 


Our  bleffed  Saviour  if  we  may  be  permitted  fo 
to  fay,  is  not  removed  far  from  us ;  and  the 
various  relations  in  which  we  if  and  towards 
him,  feem  purpolely  made  known  to  us,  in 
order  to  furnifh  lo  many  different  bonds  of 
connection  with  him,  and  conlequent  occa- 
fipns  of  continual  intercourfe.  He  exhibits 
not  himfelf  to  us  “  dark  with  exceffive 

f 

f‘  brishtnefs,”  but  is  let  down  as  it  were  to 

O  7 
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OBJECTION  DISCUSSED. 

the  pofhbihties  of  human  converfe.  We 
may  not  think  that  he  is  incapable  of 

entumg  into  our  little  concerns,  and  iVmpa- 

:!-1ZU1f  ,Wltn  them ;  for  we  are  gracioufly 
a  lined  that  tie  is  not  one  “  who  cannot  be 

„  ^ouched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
laving  been  m  all  points  tempted  like  as 


we  are  *.”  The  figures  under  which  he 


,S  repJelented’  are  luch  as  convey  ideas  of  the 
utmofl  tendcrnefs.  “  He  (hall  feed  ins  flock 

,  ‘ke  a  lnePherfl ;  he  ^all  gather  the  lambs  in 
'  his  arm,  and  fhall  carry  them  in  Ins  bofom 

and  fhall  gently  lead  thofe  that  are  with 


young -j-.”  “  They  fhall  not  hunger 

7  /T  1  , 


—  ■  J  —  ^ J.1  WL  H  Ltli  (f  f 

;?0r  ,  neither  fhall  the  heat  nor 

Un  hn ite  them;  for  he  that  hath  mercy 
^  on  them,  fhall  lead  them,  even  by  the 

“  lpnnSs  of  water  fhall  he  guide  them  j.” 
“  1  WlU  not  leave  J™  orphans  (a)”  was  one  of 
his  laid  confolatory  declarations §.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Chriff  are  here  feparated  indeed  from 
the  perfonal  view  of  him;  but  not  from  his 
paternal  affedion  and  paternal  care.  Mean- 
Mdnle  let  them  quicken  their  regards  by  the 

animating  anticipation  of  that  blefled"  day, 

when  he  “who  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place 

7c  ucain  to  receive  them 


iv.  15.  J  Ifaiah,  xlix.  io. 

f  Ifaiah,  xl.  11.  §  Johnjxiv.  18. 

I  ^10  wor<^  Comfortfefs  is  rendered  in  the  margin 
Orphans.  0 

“  unto 


OBJECTION  DISCUSSED. 

“  unto  himfelf.”  Then  fhall  they  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  more  immediate  prefence: 
“  Now  we  fee  through  a  glafs  darkly;  but 
“  then  face  to  face :  now  1  know  in  part ; 
“  but  then  (hall  I  know,  even  as  I  am 

, .  1  -Vi  5  "> 

“  known  - . 


Surely  more  than  enough  has  been  now 
fa  id  to  prove  that  this  particular  cafe,  from 
its  very  nature,  furnifhes  the  moft  abundant 
and  powerful  confederations  and  means  for 
exciting  the  feelings  ;  and  it  might  be  con¬ 
tended,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  by 
the  diligent  and  habitual  ufe  of  thofe  confi¬ 
derations  and  means,  we  might  with  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  fuccefs  engage  in  the 
work  of  railing;  our  affections  towards  our 
blefled  Saviour  to  a  {fate  of  due  force  and 
activity.  But,  blefled  be  God,  we  have  a 
ft  ill  better  reliance ;  for  the  grand  circum- 
ffance  of  all  yet  remains  behind,  which  the 
writer  has  been  led  to  defer,  from  his  with 
to  contend  with  his  opponents  on  their  own 
ground.  This  circumftance  is,  that  here,  no 
lefs  than  in  other  particulars,  the  Chriftian’s- 
hope  is  founded,  not  on  the  {peculations  or 
the  ftrengrth  of  man,  but  on  the  declaration 
of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  on  the  power  of 
Omnipotence. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  is  one 


*  i  Cor.  xiii.  12. 


main 
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objection  d  i  $  c  u  s  s  e  p. 

Spirit  Pfart  ^  thC  °Perati011S  of  the  Holy 
Spint,  to  implant  theie  heavenly  principle* 

i::h  T” ,nmd’ a,,d  to 

m  -nfwer  C  'IIC  C"C0Unlgcd  believe 

■vi  i  !  "  J’raye,'S’  ",is  ai'<  from  above 

1  g  e  efficacv  o„r  earned  endeavour 

.  cd  in  humble  dependence  on  divine 

1  ke  ihc  mi“y  t  KrC‘°K  Wkh  confidence 
<w.„.  ,,  ,  mf“"S  "’h'ch  ha«=  been  fuggefted, 

-  ’  m  our  tur"<  he  permitted  to  aft 

’’  ‘  °Pl>0"ents,  have  they  humbly  and  per- 
Sr  'evc;.'n?ly  apl'hed  for  this  divine'  ftrcJth  > 
“  ,hch‘‘™g  'hat  aliifance,  perhaps  ai 
cmptmg  them  to  indolence,  have  the/been 

.  ”uth  ,the  more  ftrenuous  and  unwearied 

or  m,b  f  'he‘r  °™  “"aided  endeavours  ! 
]a  C1  uvc  'hey  not  been  equallv  nedi 

ha"'  H  r"1 ;  >“*  thc  <4  'hev 

far  IVom  blnrl-^  ^  **  "lis  * 

?  ,  ^  cv  en  reverie  all  the 

niethods  which  we  <  cne 

/  -  ,  ,  vve  hcUe  recommended 

-rung  calculated  to  increafe  regard  ;  and  ex-' 

•  follow  that  courfe  which  would  he  pur- 

“ed  by  any  one  who  ihould  wilh  to  reduce 

an  .«*  live  afRftion.  Ye,  thus  leavin' tm 

R  "  '5'  mea"s.  which,  whether' “from 

K  a  mi  or  .Scrip, „  maintain  to  be  „e 

-11}  to  tf ic  produ<5hon  of  the  mA 

turfthf  aS  arC  °f  3  dire^  oppofit’e  nal 

’  'hefe  men  l>'eftme  to  talk  to  us  of  im- 

po/fibilities. 
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poliibilities.  We  may  rather  contend  that  sect. 
they  tu rniih  a  frelh  proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  in. 
our  reafonings.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  polition,  that  fpeculative  knowledge 
alone,  that  mere  luperficial  curlbry  confide- 
rations,  will  he  of  no  avail.  Nothing  is  to 
be  done  without  the  diligent  continued  ufe 
of  the  appointed  method.  They  themfelves 
afford  an  inftance  of  the  truth  of  our  aller- 
tions ;  and  while  they  lupply  no  argument 
againft  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  preicribed, 
thev  acknowledge  at  leatf  that  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  ot  any  other. 

Bu  r  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Chrifhans  Appeal  to 
of  a  higher  order,  to  thole  who  have  actually  Im¬ 
proved  the  truth  of  our  reafonings  ;  who 
have  not  only  affumed  the  name,  but  who  have 
pofTefTed  the  lublfance,  and  felt  the  power  of 
Chriftianity ;  who  though  often  foiled  by 
their  remaining  corruptions,  and  lhamed  and 
calf  down  under  a  lenle  ot  their  many  im¬ 
perfections,  have  known  in  their  better  fea- 
fons,  what  it  was  to  experience  its  firm 
hope,  its  dignified  joy,  its  unlhaken  trull, 

its  more  than  human  conlolations.  In  their 

% 

hearts,  love  alto  towards  their  Redeemer  has 
glowed  ;  a  love  not  fuperficial  and  unmean¬ 
ing  (think  not  that  this  would  be  the  lubjeCt 

of 
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of  our  praife)  but  conftant  and  rational,  re- 


fulling  from  a  ftrong  impreflion  of  the  worth 
ot  its  object,  and  heightened  by  an  abiding 
fenfe  ot  great,  unmerited,  and  continually 
accumulating  obligations ;  ever  manifefdng 
itfelf  in  acts  of  diligent  obedience,  or  of  pa¬ 
tient  buffering.  Such  was  the  religion  of  the 
holy  martyrs  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  illuf- 
trious  ornaments  of  the  Englith  church. 

1  hey  realized  the  theory  which  we  have 
now  been  faintly  tracing.  Look  to  their 
writings,  and  you  will  find  that  their  thoughts 

f ,  '  O 

and  affections  had  been  much  exercifed  in 
habitual  views  of  the  bleiTed  Jefiis.  Thus 
they  ufed  the  required  means.  What  were 
the  effects ?  Perfecution  and  diftrefs,  degrada¬ 
tion  and  contempt  in  vain  affailed  them — 
all  thefe  evils  ferved  but  to  bring  their  affec¬ 
tions  into  clofer  contact  with  their  object ;  and 
not  only  did  their  love  feel  no  diminution  or 
abatement,  but  it  rote  to  all  the  existences 

O 

of  the  occafion,  and  burned  with  an  increafe 
of  ardor  ( c )  ;  and  when  brought  forth  at  laid 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  they  re¬ 
pined  not  at  their  fate;  but  rather  rejoiced 
that  the)  were  counted  worthy  to  buffer  for 
the  name  of  Chrilt.  By  the  bleffiiw  of  God 
the  writer  might  refer  to  ftill  more  recent 

(c)  Of  true  love  it  may  be  affirmed  as  of  eloquence, 
Materia  alilur,  et  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo  clarefcit. 

2  times. 
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times.  But  left  his  authorities  ftiould  be 
dilputed,  let  us  go  to  the  Apoftles  of  our 
Lord;  and  while,  on  a  very  curlory  perulal  of 
their  writings,  we  mult  acknowledge  that 
they  commend  and  even  prelcribe  to  us  the 
love  of  Chrift,  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  graces;  fo  on  a  more  attentive  inlpeftion 
of  thole  writings,  we  lhall  difcover  abundant 
proofs  that  they  were  themlelves  bright  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  own  precept ;  that  our  blefled 
Saviour  was  really  the  objedl  of  their  warmeft 
affedlion,  and  what  he  had  done  and  buffered 
for  them  the  continual  matter  of  their  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance. 

$ 

The  dilpolition  fo  prevalent  in  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians,  to  form  a  religious 

o 

lyftem  for  themfelves,  inftead  of  taking  it 
from  the  word  of  God,  is  ftrikingly  oblerv- 
able  in  their  icarcely  admitting,  except  in 
the  moft  vague  and  general  fenle,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
we  look  into  the  Script!  tres  for  information 
on  this  particular,  we  learn  a  very  different 
lclfon.  We  are  in  them  diftinftly  taught, 
that  “  of  ourfelves  we  can  do  nothing;” 
that  “  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,” 
and  under  the  power  of  the  evil  Ipirit,  our 
underftandings  being  naturally  dark,  and  our 
hearts  averfe  from  ipiritual  things ;  and  we 
are  diredlcd  to  pray  for  the  influence  of  the 

I  tioly 
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Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  our  underftandings, 
to  diihpate  our  prejudices,  to  purify  our  cor¬ 
rupt  minds,  and  to  renew  us  after  the  image 
of  our  heavenly  Father.  It  is  this  influence 
which  is  reprefen  ted  as  originally  awaken¬ 
ing  us  from  {lumber,  as  enlightening  us  in 
darknefs,  as  “  quickening  us  when  dead 
as  “  delivering  us  from  the  power  of  the 
devil  as  drawing  us  to  God,  as  “  trans¬ 
lating  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
fon  as  “  creating  us  anew  in  Chriffc 
jefus  §,”  as  “  dwelling  in  us,  and  walking 
in  us  ||,”  fo  that  “  putting  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds,”  we  are  to  conflder 
ourfelves  as  “  having  put  on  the  new  man, 
“  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
“  image  of  Him  that  created  him  *]  and 
as  thofe  who  are  to  be  “  an  habitation  of 
‘  God  through  the  fpirit  **.”  It  is  by  this 
Divine  a fh fiance  only  that  we  can  grow  in 
Grace,  and  improve  in  all  Holinefs.  So  ex- 
prefslv,  particularly,  and  repeatedly  does  the 
word  of  God  inculcate  thefe  lefions,  that  one 
would  think  there  were  fcarcely  room  for 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  thofe  who 
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admit  its  authority.  Sometimes  (a)  the  whole  sect. 
of  a  Chriftian’s  repentance  and  faith,  and  m. 
confequent  holinefs,  are  afcribed  ge?ierally  to  v 
the  Divine  influence ;  iometimes  thefe  are 
Ipoken  of  feparately,  and  alcribed  to  the  fame 
Almighty  power.  Sometimes  different  par¬ 
ticular  graces  of  the  Chriftian  character, 
thole  which  refpect  our  duties  and  tempers 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  no  lels  than 
thole  which  have  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  particularly  traced  to  this  fource. 
Sometimes  they  are  all  referred  collectively 
to  this  common  root,  being  comprehended 
under  the  compendious  denomination  of  “  the 
“  Fruits  of  the  Spirit.”  In  exact  correfpon- 
dence  with  thefe  reprefentations,  this  aid 
from  above  is  promifed  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture  for  the  production  of  thofe  effects ; 
and  the  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  it  is 
occafionally  threatened  as  a  punilhment  for 
the  fins  of  men,  and  as  one  of  the  moll:  fatal 
■confequences  of  tire  Divine  dilpleafwe. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
ftxictly  agrees  with  the  reprefentation  which 
has  been  here  given  of  the  inhructions  of  the 
word  of  God. 

(a)  Vide  Dr.  Doddridge’s  eight  Sermons  on  Regene¬ 
ration,  a  molt  valuable  compilation;  gnd  M'Laurln’s 
F.ilhy  on  Divine  Grace. 
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INADEQUATE  CONCEPTION  CONCERNING 


Sect.  iv. 

f 

inadequate  concept  ions  entertained  by  nominal 

Chrijhans  of  the  terms  oj  acceptance  with 

God. 

If  then  it  he  indeed  Jo  as  has  been  now 
ftated  ;  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  p  lame  ft 
dictates  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  ritual  of  our 
eftablifhed  Church,  the  fanclifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  firft  fruits  of  our  re¬ 
conciliation  to  God,  the  purchafe  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  death,  and  his  beft  gift  to  his  true 
difciples,  are  too  generally  undervalued  and 
flighted  ;  if  it  be  alio  true,  as  was  formerly 
proved,  that  our  thoughts  of  the  bleffed  Sa- 
\  iour  are  confuled  and  faint,  our  affections 
towards  him  languid  and  lukewarm,  little 
proportioned  to  what  they,  who  at  fuch  a  price 
have  been  relcued  from  ruin,  and  endowed 
with  a  title  to  eternal  glory,  might  be  juftly 
expeded  to  feel  towards  the  Author  of  th  eir 
deliverance ;  little  proportioned  to  what  has 
been  felt  by  others,  ranfomed  from  the  fame 
cum,  and  partakers  of  the  tame  inheritance: 
if  this,  let  it  be  repeated,  be  indeed  fo,  let  us 
not  Unit  our  eyes  a  gain  It  the  perception  of 
our  real  fiate  ;  but  rather  endeavour  to  trace 
the  evil  to  its  lource.  YVe  are  loudly  called 

on 


OUR  SAVIOUR  AND  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

on  to  examine  well  our  foundations .  If  any 
thins:  be  there  unfound  and  hollow,  the  iu- 
perftrubfure  could  not  be  fafe,  though  its  ex¬ 
terior  were  lefs  lulpicious.  Let  the  queftion 
then  be  alked,  and  let  the  anfwer  be  returned 
with  all  the  confideration  and  folemnity 
which  a  queftion  lb  important  may  juftly 
demand,  whether,  in  the  grand  concern  ot 
all,  the  means  of  a  fanners  acceptance  with 
God,  there  be  not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
the  nominal  Chriftians  whom  we  have  been 
addreffing,  too  generally  entertain  very  lu- 
perficial,  and  confufed,  and  (to  Ipeak  in  the 
fofteft  terms)  highly  dangerous  notions  ?  Is 
there  not  caule  to  fear,  that  with  little  more 
than  an  indiftinft  and  nominal  reference  to 
Him  who  “  bore  our  fins  in  his  own  body 
u  on  the  tree,”  they  really  red;  their  eternal 
hopes  on  a  vague,  general  perfuafion  of  the 
unqualified  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being;  or 
that,  ftill  more  erroneoully,  they  rely  in  the 
main,  on  their  own  negative  or  politive  me¬ 
rits  ?  “  They  can  look  upon  their  lives  with 
“  an  impartial  eye,  and  congratulate  them* 
“  lelves  on  their  inoffenfivenefs  in  fociety  ; 
“  on  their  having  been  exempt,  at  leaft,  from 
“  any  grofs  vice,  or  if  fometimes  accidentally 
“  betrayed  into  it,  on  its  never  having  been 
“  indulged  liabitually  ;  or  if  not  even  fo  (for 
“  there  are  but  few  who  can  fay  this,  if  the 
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HAP*  term  vice  he  explained  according  to  the 
rtnc  l  requifitions  of  the  Gofpel)  yet  on  the 
balance  being  in  their  favour,  or  on  the 
hole  not  much  againft  them,  when  their 
good  and  bad  adhons  are  fairly  weighed, 
and  due  allowance  is  made  for  human 
i  frailty.  1  hefe  confiderations  are  fuffi- 
cient  tor  the  moft  part  to  compofe  their 
appiehenfions  ;  theie  are  the  cordials  which 
they  find  mofc  at  hand  in  the  moments  of 
fenous  thought,  or  of  occafional  deje6tion  ; 
and  fometimes  perhaps  in  feafons  of  lefs 
than  ordinary  felt-complacency,  they  call  in 
alto  to  their  aid  the  general  perfuafion  of  the 
unbounded  mercy  and  pity  of  God.  Yet 
per  (ons  of  this  defcription  by  no  means  dis¬ 
claim  a  Saviour,  or  avowedly  relinquifh  their 
title  to  a  fhare  in  the  benefits  of  his  death. 
I  hey  clofe  their  petitions  with  the  name  of 
Chrift  ;  but  if  not  chiefly  from  the  effect  of 

J 

habit,  or  out  of  decent  conformity  to  the 
eflablifhed  faith,  yet  furelv  with  iomethinrr 
of  the  fame  ambiguity  of  principle  which 
influenced  the  expiring  philofopher,  when 
he  ordered  the  cuflomary  mark  of  homage 
to  be  paid  to  the  god  of  medicine. 

Others  go  farther  than  this  ;  for  there  are 
many  (hades  of  difference  between  thofe 
who  flatly  renounce,  and  thofe  who  cordial¬ 
ly  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  by 
9  C  hr  iff. 
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Chrift.  This  clafs  has  a  fort  of  general,  in¬ 
determinate,  and  ill  underftood  dependence 
on  our  bleffed  Saviour,  But  their  hopes,  lo 
far  as  they  can  be  diftin6tly  made  out  (for 
their  views  alio  are  very  obfcure)  aj)pear 
ultimately  to  bottom  on  the  peril',  afion  tl  at 
they  are  now,  through  Chrift,  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  new  difpenlation,  wherein  they  will 
be  tried  by  a  more  lenient  rule  than  that  to 
which  they  mult  have  been  otherwilc  lub- 
jech  “  God  will  not  now  be  extreme  to 
1,4  mark  what  is  done  amifs ;  but  will  dif- 
“  penfe  with  the  rigorous  exadtions  of  his 
“  law,  too  ftridt  indeed  for  fuch  frail  crea- 
“  tures  as  we  are  to  hope  that  we  can  ful- 
“  111  it.  Chriftianitv  has  moderated  the  re- 
44  quifitions  of  Divine  Juftice ;  and  all  which 
44  is  now  required  of  us,  is  thankfully  to 
“  truft  to  the  merits  of  Chrift  for  the  par- 
“  don  of  our  fins,  and  the  acceptance  of  our 
44  fmcere  though  imperfeft  obedience.  1  he 
44  frailties  and  infirmities  to  which  our  nature 
44  is  liable,  or  to  which  our  fituation  in  life 
44  expoles  us,  will  not  be  feverely  judged : 
44  and  as  it  is  practice  that  really  determines 
'  44  the  chara&er,  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  that 
44  if  on  the  whole  our  lives  be  tolerably 
44  good,  we  lhall  efcape  with  little  or  no  pu- 
44  nifhment,  and  through  Jelus  Chrift  our 

i  4  44  Lord, 
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inadequate  conception  concerning 
“  feHdtf  be  finally  partakers  of  heavenly 

)Vl  Ca'lnot  dive  into  the  human  heart, 
and  therefore  ffiould  always  fpeak  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  diffidence,  when  from  external  ap¬ 
pearances  or  declarations  we  are  affirming 
the  ex.ftence  of  any  internal  principles  and 
eel  mgs ;  Specially  as  we  are  liable  to  be 
milled  by  the  ambiguities  of  language,  or  by 
the  inaccuracy  with  which  others  may  ex- 
prefs  themfelves.  Hut  it  is  fometimes  not 
difficult  to  any  one  who  is  accuftomed,  if 
the  phrafe  may  be  allowed,  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  mind,  to  difcern,  that  Gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  theperlons  who  ufe  the  above 
language,  rely  not  lb  much  on  the  merits  of 
Oh  ml:,  and  on  the  agency  of  Divine  Grace 
as  on  their  own  power  of  fulfilling  the  mo¬ 
derated  requifitions  of  Divine  Juftice.  He 
will  hence  therefore  difcover  in  them  a  dif- 
pofition  rather  to  extenuate  the  malignity  of 
their  difeafe,  than  to  magnify  the  excellence 
of  the  proffered  remedy.  I  lc  will  find  them 
apt  to  palliate  in  themfelves  what  they  can¬ 
not  fully jufhfy,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  good  qualities,  and 
commendable  acl ions,  to  lbt  as  it  were  in  an 
account  the  good  again  ft  the  bad;  and  if  the 

ltfult  be  not  very  unfavourable,  they  con- 
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ceive  that  they  lhall  be  entitled  to  claim  the  sect. 
benefits  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings  as  a  thing  lv* 
of  courfe.  They  have  little  idea,  lb  little,  that 
it  might  almofi:  lie  affirmed  that  they  have 
no  idea  at  all,  of  the  importance  or  difficulty 
of  the  duty  of  what  Scripture  calls  46  iub- 
44  mittino-  ourielves  to  the  risditeoufnefs  of 

o  o 

“  God  or  of  our  pronenefs  rather  to  juftify 

ourielves  in  his  light,  than  in  the  language  of 
imploring  penitents  to  acknowledge  our- 
felves  guilty  and  helplefs  linners.  They 
have  never  fummoned  themiclves  to  this 
entire  and  unqualified  renunciation  of  their 
own  merits,  and  their  own  dxength  ;  and 
therefore  they  remain  ftrangers  to  the  na¬ 
tural  loftinefs  of  the  human  heart,  which 
fuch  a  call  would  have  awakened  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  roufed  to  refinance.  All  these  Prevailing 

THEIR  SEVERAL  ERRORS  NATURALLY  RE-  iTnAieon'. 

SULT  FROM  THE  MISTAKEN  CONCEPTION  k'T,” 

the  lcheme 

ENTERTAINED  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  an(i  effen- 

r pi  llal  princu 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  1  hey  pie  of  the 

confider  not  that  Chridianity  is  a  fclieme  for  Gofpw1, 
judifying  44  the  ungodly*,"  by  Chrid’s  dying 
for  them  44  when  yet Jhmers  (a)."  A  lcheme 

44  for 

*  Rom.  v.  6.  f  Ibid.  v.  8. 

( a)  The  Writer  trulls  he  cannot  be  mifunderflood  to 
mean  that  any,  continuing  finners  and  ungodly,  can,  by 
believing,  be  accepted  or  finally  laved.  The  following 
chapter,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  would  abundantly 
vindicate  him  from  any  fuch  mifeonftruftion.  Mean¬ 
while, 
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“  for  reconciling  us  to  God — when  enemies ; 
and  for  making  the  fruits  of  holinefs  the 
effects,  not  the  caufe,  of  our  being  juftifled 
and  reconciled  ;  that,  in  lhort,  it  opens  freely 
the  door  of  mercy,  to  the  great  eft  and  viieft 
of  penitent  tinners  ;  that  obeying  the  blefted 
impulle  of  the  grace  ot  God,  whereby  they 
had  been  awakened  from  the  deep  of  death, 
and  moved  to  feek  for  pardon,  they  rnio-ht 
enter  in,  and  through  the  regenerating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  enabled 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Righteoufnefs. 
Rut  they  rather  conceive  of  Chriftianity  as 
opening  the  door  ot  mercy,  that  thole  who 
on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits  could  not 
have  hoped  to  juftify  themfelves  before  God, 
may  yet  be  admitted  for  thrift's  fake,  on 
condition  oi  their  having  previoufly  liitisfled 
the  model ated  1  ebullitions  of  Hivine  Juftice* 
In  lpeaking  to  others  alio  of  the  Goipel 
Icheme,  they  are  apt  to  talk  too  much  of 

terms 


while,  he  will  only  remark,  that  true  faith  (in  which  re- 

p-ntance  is  confidence!  ns  involved)  is  in  Scripture  regarded 

as  i  :c  ) adicai  principle  of  holinefs .  Jl  the  root  cxill,  the 

proper  truits  will  he  brought  torth.  An  attention  to  this 

c onlidei ation  would  have  eafily  explained  and  reconciled 

More  p  illages  ot  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  James’s  EpiftJes,  which 

iia\,e  tur mined  fo  much  matter  of  argument  and  criticifim 

f  t.  James,  it  may  be  obfarved,  all  along  fpealcs  of  a  man 

not  who  has  faith,  but  who  Jays  that  he  has  faith.  Vide 

Tames  li.  iju  &c.  See. 
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terms  and  performances  on  our  part,  on 
which  we  become  entitled  to  an  intereft  in 
the  bufferings  of  Chrift ;  inftead  of  Hating 
the  benefits  of  Chrift’ s  fatisfaftion  as  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  freely,  “  without  money  and 
“  without  price.” 


SECT. 


The  praclical  confequences  of  thele  errors 
are  luch  as  might  be  expected,  i  hey  tend 
to  prevent  that  fenfe  which  ws  ought  to  en¬ 
tertain  of  our  own  natural  milery  and  help- 
lefsnefs;  and  that  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  merits  and  interceffion  of  Chrift,  to 
which  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  God,  and  for  the  will  and  the 
power,  from  firft  to  iaft,  to  work  out  our 
own  falvation.  Thev  coniider  it  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a  contract  between  two  parties, 
wherein  each,  independently  of  the  other 
has  his  own  diftintt  condition  to  perform; 
man — to  do  his  duty;  God — to  juffify  and 
accept  for  Chrifl’s  lake:  If  they  fail  not  in 
the  difeharge  of  their  condition,  alfuredly  the 
condition  on  God’s  part  will  be  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  faff,  that 
they  who  reprefent  the  Gofpel  fcheme  in  the 
manner  above  delcribed,  give  evidence  of  the 
fubjeff  with  which  their  hearts  are  moil  filled, 
by  their  pronenefs  to  run  into  merely  moral 
difquifitions,  either  not  mentioning  at  all,  or 

at 


Some  prac¬ 
tical  con¬ 
fequences 
of  the  fun¬ 
damental 
error  above 
pointed 
out. 
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C ”  *  P*  at  Ieaft  but  curforilv  touching  on  the  fuffer- 
— ^  mgs  and  love  of  their  Redeemer;  and  are 
little  apt  to  kindle  at  their  Saviour’s  name, 
and  like  the  apoflles  to  be  betrayed  by 
their  fervor  into  what  may  be  almoft  an 
untimely  defcant  on  the  riches  of  his  unut¬ 
terable  mercy.  In  addreffing  others  alto 
whom  they  conceive  to  be  living  in  habits  of 
hn,  and  under  the  wrath  of  God,  they  rather 
advife  them  to  amend  their  ways  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  their  coming  to  Chriif,  than  exhort 
them  to  throw  themfelves  with  deep  proftra- 
tion  of  foul  at  the  foot  of  the  crols,  there  to 

obtain  pardon  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need. 


rl  he  great  importance  of  the  fubjeft  in 
cjiicfhon  will  julnfy  our  having  been  thus 
particular.  Ft  has  arifen  from  a  with  that 
on  a  queilion  of  iuch  magnitude,  to  miftake 
our  meaning  fhould  be  impofiible.  Bu-t 
after  all  which  has  been  faid,  let  it  alio  be 
remembered,  that  except  lb  far  as  the  Inftruc- 
tion  of  others  is  concerned,  the  point  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  internal  dilpolition  of  the 
mind  ;  where  the  dependence  for  pardon, 
and  lor  holinels,  is  really  placed;  not  what 
•  'ic  language  is,  in  which  men  exprefs  them- 
lcives.  Aiki  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  he  who 
iearchcs  the  heart,  lees  the  right  dilpofitious 

in 
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in  many  who  ufe  the  miftaken  and  dan-  sect. 
perous  language  to  which  we  have  ob-  IV- 

O  <->  O 

je£ted. 

If  the  preceding  ftatement  of  the  error  fo 
‘generally  prevalent  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Golpel  offer  be  in  any  confiderable  degree 
juft;  it  will  then  explain  that  fo  generally 
prevailing  langour  in  the  affections  towards 
our  bleffed  Saviour  which  was  formerly  re¬ 
marked,  and  that  inadequate  impreffion  of 
the  neceffitv  and  value  of  the  afiiftance  of 

J 

the  divine  Spirit.  According  to  the  founded; 
principles  of  reafoning,  as  we  obferved  on 
another  occafion,  it  may  be  alfo  adduced  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  correflnels  of  our 
prefent  ftatement,  that  it  lo  exadily  falls  in 
with  thofe  phenomena,  and  fo  naturally  ac¬ 
counts  for  them.  For  even  admitting  that 
the  perfons  above  lpokcn  of,  particularly  the 
ladclals,  do  really  at  the  bottom  mainly  rely 
on  the  atonement  of  Chrid;  yet  on  their 
fcheme_,  as  was  before  mentioned,  it  mud  ne- 
ceflarilv  happen,  that  the  object  to  which  they 
are  mod  accudomed  to  look,  with  which  their 
thoughts  are  chiefly  converfant,  from  which 
they  mod  habitually  derive  complacency,  is 
rather  their  own  qualified  merit  and  fervices, 
though  confefled  to  be  inadequate,  than  the 
fufterings  and  atoning  death  of  a  crucified 
Saviour.  The  affe&ions  towards  our  bleiTed 

Lord 


BOSS 
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inadequate  conception  concerning 

Lon!  therefore  (according  to  the  theory  of 
the  pall  ions  formerly  laid  down)  cannot  be 
expected  to  flourifh,  becaufe  they  receive  not 
that  which  was  fhewn  to  be  neceflary  to  their 
nutriment  and  growth.  If  we  would  love 
him  as  affectionately,  and  rejoice  in  him  as 
triumphantly  as  the  firft  Chriftians  did;  we 
mu  learn  tike  them  to  repo fe  our  entire 

!U  t  and  t0  ad°pt  the  language  of 

the  apoftle,  God  forbid  that  I  lhould  o-lory 

“  lac  e  in  the  crofs  of  our  Lord  °]efus 

“Chrift."  (,)  “  Who  of  God  is  made 

<t  ™t0  us  wlfdom  righteoufnefs,  and  fane- 
tification,  and  redemption.” 

Condem¬ 
nation  of  •  ~  lww  many  WI1C 

‘P  ,nanifcft  ^''ger  of  eternal  ruin',  have 
a,Mlc<lthyloarmeof  Salvation  hyGrace;  and 
'  have  vainly  traded  in  Child  for  pardon  and 
acceptance,  when  by  their  vicious  lives  they 
have  plainly  proved  the  groundleffiiefs  of 
their  pretenlions.  The  tree  is  to  be  known 
by  its  fruits;  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
fear  that  there  is  no  principle  of  faith,  when 
it  does  not  evince  itfelf  by  the  fruits  of  holi- 
nefs.  Dreadful  indeed  will  be  the  doom 
above  that  of  all  others,  ofthofe  lool'e  profef- 
fors  of  Chriftianity,  to  whom  at  the  lull  day 

*  Gal,  vi,  14, 
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Doubtlefs  there  have  been  too  many  whe 
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our  bleffed  Saviour  will  addrefs  thofe  words,  sect. 
«  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  iv. 

that  work  iniquity.”  But  the  danger  ot  * 
error  on  this  fide  ought  not  to  render  us  in- 
ienlible  to  the  oppolite  error ;  an  error  againft 
which  in  thefe  days  it  leems  particularly  ne- 
ceffary  to  guard.  It  is  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  writer  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the 
niceties  of  controverfy.  But  iurely  without 
danger  of  being  thought  to  violate  this  delign, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  contend,  that  they 
who  in  the  main  believe  the  doctrines  ot  the 
church  of  England,  are  bound  to  allow  that 
our  dependence  on  our  bleffed  Saviour,  as 
alone  the  meritorious  cauie  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  and  as  the  means  of  all  its  bleffed 
fruits  and  glorious  confcquences,  muff  be 
not  merely  formal  and  nominal,  but  real  and 
fubftantial;  not  vague,  qualified,  and  partial, 
but  direft,  cordial,  and  entire.  “  Repentance  Bdiwing 
“  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  ‘"hat  || l’ 
«  Jefus  Ghrift,”  was  the  fum  of  the  apoftoli-  rpe,fb  :«*• 
cal  inftruflions.  It  is  not  an  occafional  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  name,  or  a  tranfient  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  authority  of  Chrift,  that  fills  up 
the  meafure  of  the  terms,  believing  in  Jefus. 
i  his  we  iliall  find  no  luch  caly  talk ;  and 
if  we  trulf  that  we  do  believe,  we  ffiould  all 
perhaps  do  well  to  cry  out  in  the  words  of  an 

imploring 
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imploring  fuppliant  (he  fupplicated  not  in 
vain)  “  Lord,  help  thou  our  unbelief.”  We 
mull  be  deeply  conlcious  cf  our  guilt  and 
mil'ery,  heartily  repenting  of  our  fins,  and 
iiimlv  lelolving  to  forfake  them:  and  thus 
penitently  flying  for  refuge  to  the  hope  let 
belore  us,  we  mull  found  altogether  on 
the  merit  ot  the  crucified  Redeemer  our  hopes 
of  elcape  from  their  deierved  punilhment, 
and  of  deliverance  from  their  enflaving  power! 
"1  his  muff  be  our  firfi,  our  Jail,  our  only  plea. 
We  are  to  furrender  ourfelves  up  to  him  to 
“  be  wafhed  in  his  blood  to  be  fandlified 
by  his  Ipirit,  refolving  to  receive  him  for  our 

Lord  and  Mailer,  to  learn  in  his  fchool,  to 
obey  all  his  commandments. 


It  may  perhaps  be  not  unneceflary,  after 


Anfwer  to 

The  objec-  i  ~  -~j  ->  — 

lion, that  having  treated  fo  largely  on  this  important 

metaphyfi-  toP  c>  to  add  a  few  words  in  order  to  obviate 
a  cliaige  which  may  be  urged  againft  us,  that 
we  are  infilling  on  nice  and  abflrufe  diflinc- 
tions  in  what  is  a  matter  of  general  concern; 
and  this  too,  in  a  lylfem  which  on  its  original 
promulgation  was  declared  to  be  peculiarly 
intended  for  the  Ample  and  poor.  It  will  be 
abundantly  evident  however  on  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  experience  fully  proves  the  pofition, 
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that  what  has  been  required  is  not  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  fubtle  diftin&ion,  but  a  ftate  and 
condition  of  heart.  To  the  former,  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  rauft  be  indeed  confeffed 
unequal ;  but  they  are  far  iefs  indifpofed  than 
the  great  and  the  learned,  to  bow  down  to 
“  that  preaching  of  the  crofs  which  is  to  them 
“  that  perifh  foolilhnefs,”  but  unto  them  that 
“  are  laved  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
“  wifdom  of  God.”  The  poor  are  not  liable 
to  be  puffed  up  by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
ambition  and  worldly  grandeur.  \  hey  are 
lefs  likely  to  be  kept  from  entering  into  the 
{trait  and  narrow  way,  and  when  they  have 
entered  to  be  drawn  back  again  or  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  prog  refs,  by  the  cares  or  the 
pleafures  of  life.  They  may  exprefs  them- 
felves  ill;  but  their  views  may  be  iimple,  and 
their  hearts  humble,  penitent,  and  fincere.  It 
is  as  in  other  cales ;  the  vulgar  are  the  fubjefts 
of  phenomena,  the  learned  explain  them: 
the  former  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of 
Villon  or  of  fentiment;  but  this  ignorance 
hinders  not  that  they  fee  and  think,  and 
though  unable  to  difeourfe  elaborately  on  the 
palfions,  they  can  feel  warmly  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  their  friends,  their  country. 

After  this  digreflion,  if  that  be  indeed  a 
digreffion  which  by  removing  a  formidable 

k  objedlion 
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chap,  objedion  renders  the  truth  of  the  pofi- 


JL'Ih  ,  tlom  we  Wl(b  t0  ellablilh  more  clear  and 


been  uled  to  think  much  of  the  neceflity  of 


this  undivided,  and  it  it  may  be  fo  termed, 
unadulterated  reliance,  for  which  we  have 
been  contending;  we  would  flill  more  particu- 
larly  addrefs  ourfelves  to  others  who  are 
difpoied  to  believe  that  though,  in  fome  ob- 
Icure  and  vague  fenie,  the  death  of  Chrill  as 
the  latisfadion  for  our  tins,  and  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  our  future  happinels,  and  the  lanc- 
titying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to 
be  admitted  as  fundamental  articles  of  our 
creed,  yet  that  thefe  are  dodrines  fo  much 
above  us,  that  they  are  not  objeds  fuited 
to  our  capacities ;  and  that,  turning  our 
e\es  therefore  from  thele  difficult  lpecu- 
1  at  ions,  we  fhould  fix  them  on  the  pradical 
and  moral  precepts  of  the  Golpel.  “  Thefe 
it  moll  concerns  us  to  know;  thele  there- 
“  fore  let  us  fludv.  Such  is  the  frailty  of 
oui  nature,  Inch  the  flrength  and  number 
of  oui  temptations  to  evil,  that  in  reducing 
“  the  Golpel  morality  to  pradice,  we  fhall 
lind  full  employment :  and  by  attending 
“  to  thefe  moral  precepts,  rather  than  to 
thole  high  myfterious  dodrines  which  you 
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are  preffing  ou  us,  we  fhall  beft  prepare  to 
appear  before  God  on  that  tremendous 
“  dav,  when  “  he  fhall  judge  every  man  ac- 
“  cording;  to  his  works.” 

D 

<c  Vain  wifdom  all,  and  falfe  philofophy !” 

It  will  tit  once  deftroy  this  flimly  web,  to  re¬ 
ply  in  the  words  of  our  blefTed  Saviour,  and  of 
his  beloved  Difciple — “  This  is  the  work  ol 
“  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he 
“  hath  lent  “  This  is  his  commandment , 

“  that  we  thou  Id  believe  on  the  name  of  his 
“  Son  Jefus  Chrift  -j-.”  In  truth,  if  we  con- 
fider  but  for  a  moment  the  opinions  (they 
fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  fyftem)  of  men 
who  argue  thus,  we  muff  lie  confcious  of 
their  abfurdity.  This  may  be  not  inconfift- 
ently  the  language  of  the  modern  Unitarian; 
but  furely  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  unrea- 
ionable  to  admit  into  our  fchenie,  all  the 
grand  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  and  hav¬ 
ing  admitted,  to  negledt  and  think  no  more  of 
them.  “  Wherefore”  (might  the  Socinian  fay) 
“  Wherefore  all  this  coltly  and  complicated 
“  machinery?  It  is  like  the  Tychonic  aftro- 
“  nomy,  encumbered  and  felf-convidled  by 
“  its  own  complicated  relations  and  ufelels 
u  perplexities.  It  is  fo  little  like  the  fim- 
“  plicity  of  nature,  it  is  fo  unworthy  of  the 

*  John,  vi.  29.  f  1  John,  in.  23. 
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divine  hand,  that  it  even  offends  againft 
thofe  rules  of  propriety  which  we  require 
to  he  obferved  in  the  imperfeft  compofi- 
tions  of  the  human  intelledt  (a)." 

Well  may  the  Socinian  affume  this  lofty 
tone,  with  thofe  whom  we  are  now  addreffing. 
If  thele  are  indeed  the  doct rines  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  common  fenfe  fuggefts  to  us  that  from 
their  nature  and  their  magnitude,  they  de- 
ferve  our  moft  ferious  regard.  It  is  the  very 
theology  of  Epicurus  to  allow  the  exiftence 

of  theie  heavenly  things,”  but  to  deny  their 

connection  with  human  concerns,  anti  their 
influence  on  human  adtions.  If  elides  the 
unreafonablenefs  of  this  coi ul ucf ,  we  micht 
ftrongly  urge  alfo  in  this  connection  the  pro- 
phanenefs  of  thus  treating  as  matters  of  fu- 
bordinate ,  confideration  thofe  parts  of  the 
lyftem  of  Chriftianity,  which  are  fo  ftrongly 
impieffea  on  oui  reverence  by  the  dignitv 
of  the  per  foil  to  whom  they  relate.  This 
very  argument  is  indeed  repeatedly  and 
pointedly  preffed  by  the  lacred  writers  *. 

Nor  is  the  prophane  irreverence  of  this 
conduct  lets  finking  than  its  ingratitude. 
When  from  reading  that  our  Saviour  was 
“  the  brightnefs  of  his  Father’s  glory,  and 


(a)  Ncc  Deus  interfit,  &c, 
*  Vide  Heb.  ii,  i3&c. 
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u  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon,  uphold- 
“  ing  ail  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
we  go  on  to  conhder  the  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  on  earth,  and  all  that  he  did  ;and 
fuffered  for  us;  furely  if  we  have  a  Ipark  of 
ingenuoulnefs  left  within  us  we  fhall  con¬ 
demn  ourfelves  as  guilty  of  the  blackefl  in¬ 
gratitude,  in  rarely  noticing,  or  coldly  turning 
away,  on  whatever  fhallow  pretences,  from 
the  contemplation  of  thele  miracles  of  mercy. 
For  thofe  bafer  minds  however  on  which 
fear  alone  can  operate,  that  motive  is  luper- 
added.  And  we  are  plainly  forewarned,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  example  of  the 
Jewifh  nation,  that  God  will  not  hold  them 
guiltlefs  who  are  thus  unmindful  of  his 

moft  hemal  acts  of  condefcenhon  and  kind¬ 
s’ 

nefs.  But  as  this  is  a  queftion  of  pure  Reve¬ 
lation,  reafonings  from  probability  may  not 
be  deemed  decilive.  To  Revelation  there¬ 
fore  we  mu  ft  appeal ;  and  as  it  might  be 
to  trefpafs  on  the  reader’s  patience  fully  to 
difeufs  this  moft  important  fubjedt,  we  muft 
refer  him  to  the  lacred  Writings  themfelves 
for  complete  fatisfadtion.  We  would  ear- 
neftly  recommend  it  to  him  to  weigh  with 
the  utmoft  ferioufnefs  thofe  paflages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  wherein  the  peculiar  dodtrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  are  exprefsly  mentioned ;  and  farther, 
to  attend  with  due  regard  to  the  illuftration 
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and  confirmation  which  the  conditions  re- 
fulting  from  thole  paffages  receive  inci¬ 
dentally  from  the  word  of  God.  They  who 
maintain  the  opinion  which  we  are  combat¬ 
ing,  will  hereby  become  convinced  that, 
theirs  is  indeed  an  unfcriptural  Religion ; 
and  will  learn  inftead  of  turning  off  their 
eyes  from  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  keep  thele  ever  in  view, "as  the 
pregnant  principles  whence  all  the  reft  mu  ft 
derive  their  origin,  and  receive  their  heft 
Support 

Let 

*  Any  one  who  wifhes  to  inyeftigate  this  fubjedt,  will  do 
well  to  ftudy  attentively  McLaurin’s  E flay  on  Prejudices 
again#  the  Gofpel. — It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  diredl  the 
reader’s  attention  to  a  few  leading  arguments,  many  of  them 
thofe  of  the  work  juft  recommended.  Let  him  maturely  efti- 
mate  the  force  of  thofe  terms,  whereby  the  Apoftle  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiages  defignates  and  characterizes  the  whole  of 

the  Chriftian  fyftem.  w  We  preach  Chrift  crucified” _ 

We  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  fave  Jefus 
u  Chrift,  and  him  crucified.”  I  he  value  of  this  argument 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  confider  that  a  fyftem 
is  never  defignated  by  an  immaterial  or  an  inferior  part  of 
if,  but  by  that  which  conftitutes  its  prime  confidefation  and 
ellential  diftindtion.  1  he  conclufion  fuggefted  by  this  re¬ 
mark  is  confirmed  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  being  the  rite  by 
which  our  Saviour  himfelf  commanded  his  Difciples  to  keep 
him  in  remembrance;  and  indeed  a  fimilar  leflon  is  taught 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptifm,  which  fhadows  out  our  fouls 
being  wafhedand  purified  by  the  blood  of  Chrift.  Obferve 
next  the  frequency  with  which  our  Saviour’s  death  and 
fufferings  are  introduced,  and  how  often  they  are  urged  as 
practical  motives. 
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Let  us  then  each  for  himfelf  folemnly  afk 
ourfelves,  whether  we  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  appointed  hope?  And  whether  we  are 

habitually 

u  The  minds  of  the  ApoPlcs  feem  full  of  this  fubjedE 
u  Every  thing  put  them  in  mind  of  it;  they  did  notallow 
«  themfelves  to  have  it  long  out  of  their  view,  nor  did  any 
«  other  branch  of  fpiritual  inPru&ion  make  them  lofe  light  of 
“  it.”  Confider  next  that  part  of  the  EpiPle  to  the  Romans, 
wherein  St.  Paul  {peaks  of  loine  who  went  about  to  ePablifh 
their  own  rio-hteoufnefs,  and  had  not  fubmitted  themfelves 
to  the  righteoufnefs  of  God.  May  not  this  charge  be  in 
fome  degree  urged,  and  even  more  Prongly  than  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Jews,  againP  thofe  who  fatisfy  themfelves  with  vague, 
generaL  occalional  thoughts  of  our  Saviour’s  mediation  ; 
and  the  fource  of  whofe  habitual  complacency,  as  we  ex¬ 
plained  above,  is  rather  their  being  tolerably  well  fatisfied 
with  their  own  characters  and  conduct?  Yet  St.  Paul  de¬ 
clares  concerning  thofe  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  as  concerning 
perfons  whofe  fad  lituation  could  not  be  too  much  lament¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  great  hcavinefs  and  continual  forrow  in  his 
heart,  adding  Pill  more  emphatical  exprcffions  of  deep  and 
bitter  regret. 

Let  the  EpiPle  to  the  Galatians  be  alfo  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  confidered  ;  and  let  it  be  fairly  afked,  what  was 
the  particular  in  which  the  Judaizing  ChriPians  were  de¬ 
fective,  and  the  want  of  which  is  fpoken  of  in  fuch  Prong 
terms  as  thefe;  that  it  fruPrates  the  grace  of  God,  and 
muP  debar  from  all  the  benefits  ot  the  death  of  Jefus.  The 
Judaizing  converts  were  not  immoral.  They  feem  to  have 
admitted  the  chief  tenets  concerning  our  Saviour.  But 
they  appear  to  have  been  difpofed  to  truft  ( not  wholly ,  be  it 
objerved  alfo ,  but  only  in  part )  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  to  the  Mofaic  inPitutions,  inftead  of  repofing  wholly 
on  the  merits  of  ChriP.  Here  let"  it  be  remembered,  that 
when  a  compliance  with  thefe  inPitutions  was  not  regarded 
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habitually  looking  to  it,  as  to  the  only  lource 
of  confolalion?  “  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  :  there  is  no  other  ground  of  de¬ 
pendence,  no  other  plea  for  pardon  ;  but  here 
there  is  hope,  even  to  the  uttermofi  Let 
us  labour  then  to  afFedt  our  hearts  with  a 
otep  conviction  ot  our  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  value  of  his  offered  mediation. 
Let  us  fall  down  humbly  before  the  throne 
of  God,  imploring  pity  and  pardon  in  th 


A 


name  of  the  Son  or  his  love.  Let  us  befeech 
him  to  give  us  a  true  fpirit  of  repentance, 
and  ot  hearty  undivided  faith  in  the  Lord  Jefus. 
Lcl  us  not  be  fatisfied  till  the  cordiality  of 
our  belief  be  confirmed  to  us  by  that  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Apoftle,  “  that  to  as  many  as  be¬ 
lieve  Chrift  is  precious and  let  us  drive 
to  increafe  daily  in  love  towards  our  bleffed 
Saviour  ;  and  pray  earnestly  that  “  we  may 
“  he  filled  with  Joy  and  Peace  in  believing, 

46  that 


as  conveying  this  inference,  the  Apoftle  /hewed  by  his  own 
condudt,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  criminal;  whence,  no 
lets  than  from  the  words  of  the  Epiftle,  it  is  clear  that  the 
offence  of  the  Judaizing  Chriftians  whom  he  condemned, 
was  what  we  have  ftated  ;  not  their  obftinately  continuing 
to  adhere  to  a  difpenfation  the  ceremonial  of  which  Chrif- 
tianity  had  abrogated,  or  their  trufting  to  the  facrifices  of 
the  Lcvitical  law,  which  were  in  their  own  nature  ineffi¬ 
cacious  for  the  blotting  out  of  fin 

*  Vide  Heb. 
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“  that  we  may  abound  in  Hope  through  the  sect. 
“  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  Get  us  dili-  iv. 
gently  put  in  practice  the  directions  formerly 
given  for  cherilhing  and  cultivating  the 
principle  of  the  Love  of  Chrift.  "VVith  this 
view  let  us  labour  alliduoufly  to  iiicreafe  in 
knowledge,  that  ours  may  be  a  deeply  rooted 
and  rational  affedtion.  13y  frequent  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour’s  life, 
and  hull  more  on  the  aftonifhing  circum- 
ftances  of  his  death;  by  often  calling  to 
mind  the  ftate  from  which  he  propoles  to 
reicue  us,  and  the  glories  ot  his  heavenly 
kingdom  ;  by  continual  intercourle  with  him 
of  prayer  and  praife,  or  dependence  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  dangers,  of  hope  and  joy  in  our 
brighter  hours,  let  us  endeavour  to  keep 
him  conftantly  prefent  to  our  minds,  and  to 
render  all  our  conceptions  of  him  more  dil- 
tindl,  lively,  and  intelligent.  1  he  title  ot 
Chriftian  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we  eflrangc 
ourfelves  from  Him  after  whom  we  are  de¬ 
nominated.  The  name  of  Jelus  is  not  to  be 
to  us  like  the  Allah  of  the  Mahometans,  a  ta- 
lifman  or  an  amulet  to  be  worn  on  the  arm, 
as  an  external  badge  merely  and  lymbol  of 
our  profeffion,  and  to  preferve  us  from  evil  by 
fome  myfferious  and  unintelligible  potency  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  engraven  deeply  on  the  heart, 
there  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himfelf 
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m  ever  la  fling  characters.  It  is  our  title 
known  and  underflood  to  prefent  peace  and 
future  glory.  l'he  aflurance  which  it  con¬ 
veys  of  a  bright  reverfion,  will  lighten  the 

burthens,  and  alleviate  the  borrows  of  life  ; 

and  in  forne  happier  moments,  it  will  im¬ 
part  to  us  fomewhat  of  that  fulnefs  of  j0v 
which  is  at  God’s  right  hand,  enabling  us  to 
join  even  here  in  the  heavenly  Hofannah, 
“  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  {lain,  to  re- 
“  ceive  Power,  and  riches,  and  wifdom,  and 
flrength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blef- 
fmS  *•  “  Ifleffing,  and  honour,  and  ' 

glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  fitteth 

upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
“  ever  and  ever  -k” 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 

On  the  prevailing  inadequate  Conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  and  the  Stndlnefs  of 
practical  Chrijliamty. 


Sect.  i. 


ON E  part  of  this  title  may  perhaps  on 
the  firft  view  excite  fome  lurprize  in 
any  one,  who  may  have  drawn  a  hafty  in¬ 
ference  from  the  charges  conveyed  by  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  Such  an  one  might 
be  difpofed  to  exped,  that  they  who  have 
very  low  conceptions  ot  the  corruptions 
of  human  nature,  would  be  proportionably 
lefs  indulgent  to  human  frailty;  and  that  they 
who  lav  little  flrels  on  Chrift’s  latisfadion 
for  fin,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  would  be  more  high  and  rigid  in  their 
demands  of  diligent  endeavours  alter  univer- 
fal  holinefs;  fince  their  Ichcme  implies  that 
we  muft  depend  chiefly  on  our  own  exer¬ 
tions  and  performances  for  our  acceptance 
with  God. 


SECT. 

I. 


But  any  fuch  expectations  as  thefe  would 
be  greatly  dilappointed.  t  here  is  in  fadt  a 
region  of  truth, and  a  region  of  errors.  They 

O  7  O  J 

who  hold  the  fundamental  dodrines  of  Scrip¬ 
ture 
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chap,  ture  in  their  due  force,  hold  alfo  in  its  due 

deSree  °f  purity  the  practical  fyftem  which 
Sciiptuie  inculcates.  -But  they  who  explain 
a"  ay  the  former,  folten  down  the  latter  alfo, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  their  own  de- 
fcdive  fcheme.  It  is  not  from  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  fuperior  amount  of  their  own 
pei  formances,  or  in  the  greater  vigour  of 
their  own  exertions,  that  they  reconcile 
themtelves  to  their  low  views  of  the  fatis- 
f  achon  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit ;  but  it  fhould  rather  feem  their  plan 
io  to  deprefs  the  required  flandard  of  prac¬ 
tice,  that  no  man  needs  fall  fhort  of  it,  that 
no  fuperior  aid  can  be  wanted  for  enabling 
ns  to  attain  to  it.  It  happens  however 
with  relpect  to  their  fimple  method  of  mo- 
Kiiit)',  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fhort  ways  to 
knowledge,  of  which  lome  vain  pretenders 
have  vaunted  themfelves  to  be  pofleffed : 
delpifing  the  beaten  track  in  which  more 
tober  and  humble  f pirits  have  been  content 
to  tread,  they  have  indignantly  {truck  into 
new  and  untried  paths  ;  but  thefc  have  failed 
of  conducting  them  to  the  right  object,  and 
have  iffued  only  in  ignorance  and  conceit. 

It  feems  in  our  days  to  be  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  provided  a  man  ad¬ 
mit  in  general  terms  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
though  he  know  not  or  confider  not  much 


concerning 
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concerning  the  particulars  of  the  fyftem,  and  sect. 
if  he  be  not  habitually  guilty  of  any  of  the 
crofter  vices  againft  his  fellow  creatures,  we 

O  O 

have  no  great  reafon  to  be  diftatisfied  with 

O 

him,  or  to  queftion  the  validity  of  his  claim 
to  the  name  and  confequent  privileges  of  a 
Chriftian.  The  title  implies  no  more  than 
a  fort  of  formal,  general  affent  to  Chriftianity 
in  the  grofs,  and  a  degree  of  morality  in 
practice,  but  little  if  at  all  fuperior  to  that 
for  which  we  look  in  a  good  Deift,  Mulful- 
man,  or  Hindoo. 

If  any  one  be  difpofed  to  deny  that  this  is 
a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  religion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Chriftian  world,  he  might  be 
alked,  whether  if  it  were  proved  to  them 
beyond  dilpute  that  Chriftianity  is  a  mere 
forgery,  would  this  occalion  any  great  change 
in  their  condudt  or  habits  of  mind.  Would 
any  alteration  be  made  in  confequence  of 
this  difcovery,  except  in  a  few  of  their  lpecu- 
lative  opinions,  which,  when  diftindft  from 
pra&ice,  it  is  a  part  of  their  own  fyftem,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  to  think  of  little 
confequence,  and  in  their  attendance  on  pub¬ 
lic  worlhip,  which  however  (knowing  the 
good  effefts  of  religion  upon  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people)  they  might  ftill  think  it  better 
to  attend  occafionally  for  example’s  fake  ? 

Would  not  their  regard  for  their  charafter, 

their 
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their  health,  their  domeltic  and  focial  com- 
ioits,  ili.l  continue  to  reftrain  them  from 
icious  excefles,  and  to  prompt  them  to  peril  It 
in  the  dilchaige,  according  to  their  prelent 
meafure,  of  the  various  duties  of  their  fhi- 
tions?  Would  they  find  themfelves  diipoffeffed 
ot  what  had  been  to  them  hitherto  the  re- 
pofitory  of  counfel  and  inftruition,  the  rule  of 
their  conduit,  their  habitual  lource  of  peace, 
and  hope,  and  confolation  ? 

It  wei c  needlels  to  put  thele  quefhons. 
They  are  anfwered  in  fad  already  by  the  lives 
of  many  known  unbelievers,  between  whom 
and  thele  profefled  Chriltians,  even  the  fa¬ 
miliar  alfociates  of  both,  though  men  of  dif- 
cernment  and  obleivation,  would  dilcover 
little  differ ence  either  in  conduit  or  temper 
of  mind.  How  little  then  does  Chriftianity 
delerve  that  title  to  novelty  and  luperiority 
which  has  been  almoft  univerfally  admitted"; 
that  pre-eminence,  as  a  political  code,  over 
all  other  lyftems  of  ethics !  How  unmerited 
are  the  praifes  which  have  been  lavilhed 
Xipon  it  by  its  friends;  prailes,  in  which  even 
its  enemies  (not  m  general  dilpofed  to  make 
concefiions  in  its  favour)  have  fo  often  been 
unwarily  drawn  in  to  acquiefce! 

Was  it  then  for  this,  that  the  Son  of  God 
condefcended  to  become  our  inftruitor  and 

our 
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our  pattern,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 


the  apodles  of  Chrid  voluntarily  lubmitted 
to  hunger  and  nakednels  and  pain,  and  igno¬ 
miny  and  death,  when  forewarned  too  by  their 
M after  that  fuch  would  be  their  treatment  ? 
That,  after  all,  their  difciples  lhould  attain 
to  no  higher  a  brain  of  virtue  than  thole  who 
rejecting  their  Divine  authority,  lhould  bill 
adhere  to  the  old  philoiophy  ? 


SECT. 


I. 


But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  \vc  are 
forgetting*  an  oblervation  \\  hich  we  ourfelves 
have  made,  that  Chribianity  has  raifed  the 
general  bandard  of  morals  ;  to  which  there¬ 
fore  Infidelity  herfelf  now  finds  it  prudent  to 
conform,  availing  herlelf  of  the  pure  mora  ¬ 
lity  of  Chribianity,  and  fometimes  wifhing  to 
ulurp  to  herfelf  the  credit  of  it,  while  die 
digmatizes  the  authors  with  the  epithets 
of  ignorant  dupes  or  defigning  impodors. 

But  let  it  then  be  afked,  are  the  motives 
of  Chribianity  lo  little  necedar  v  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  its  principles  to  its  conclufions,  that 
the  one  may  be  fpared  and  yet  the  other  re¬ 
main  in  undiminifhed  force?  Still  then,  its 
Doflrines  are  no  more  than  a  barren  and  in¬ 
applicable  or  at  lead  an  unneceflary  theory, 
the  place  of  which,  it  may  perhaps  be  added, 

would 
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ch  a  p.  would  he  well  /-applied  by  a  more  fimple  and 
IV-  leis  co/lly  fcheme. 

Hut  can  it  be?  Is  Chriftianity  then  reduced 
to  a  mere  creed?  Is  its  practical  influence 
bounded  within  a  few  external  plaufibilities  ? 
Avocs  its  eiTuice  conlift  only  in  a  few  Ipecu— 
lati\c  opinions,  and  a  few  ufelefs  and  unpro- 
htable  tcn^Lsr  -And  can  this  be  the  ground  of 
that  portentous  diftinftioa  which  is  fo  une¬ 
quivocally  made  by  the  Evangelift  between 
thole  who  accept,  and  thofe  who  reje&  the 
Gofpel ;  “  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
liath  eve ] lafting  life:  and  he  that  believeth 
“  not  the  Son,  (hall  not  fee  life;  but  the  wrath 
“  of  God  abideth  on  him?”  This  were  to 
run  into  the  very  error  which  the  bulk  of 
profefled  Chriftians  would  be  moft  forward 
'  t°  condemn,  of  making  an  unproductive  faith 
the  rule  of  God’s  future  judgement,  and  the 
ground  of  an  eternal  feparation.  Thus  not 
unlike  the  rival  circumnavigators  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  letting  out  in  contrary 
directions,  found  themlelvcs  in  company  at 
the  very  time  they  thought  themfelves  fartheft 
1  roni  each  other,  lo  the  bulk  of  profefled 
Ch  riflians  arrive,  though  by  a  different 
courfe,  a i moft  at  the  very  fame  point,  and 
occupy  nearly  the  fame  -ftation  as  a  let  of 
enthuliafls,  who  alfo  reft  upon  a  barren  faith, 
to  whom  on  the  firll  view  they  might  be 
2  thought 
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thought  the  moil:  nearly  oppofite,  and  whole  sect. 
tenets  they  with  reafon  profefs  to  hold  in  pecii-  i. 

liar  deteftation.  By  what  pernicious  courtefy 
of  language  is  it,  that  this  wretched  fyllem  has 
been  flattered  with  the  name  of  Chriifianity  ? 

The  morality  of  the  Gofpel  is  not  fo  flight  Stl.;£Wr, 
a  fabric.  Chriftianity  throughout  the  whole 
extent  exhibits  proofs  of  its  Divine  original,  Chriiiknn 
and  its  practical  precepts  are  no  lefs  pure  y  ’ 
than  its  doctrines  are  lublime.  Can  the  com- 
pafs  of  language  furnilh  injunctions  ftriiter  in 
their  mealure  or  larger  in  their  comprehen- 
fion  than  thole  with  which  the  word  of  God 
abounds;  JVhatJ'oever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed. , 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus.”  “  Be 
“■  ye  holy,  for  God  is  holy  ”  “  Be  ye  perfect, 
il  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is perfed” 

We  are  commanded  to  perfect  holinefs,  to  go 
on  unto  perfection* 

\ 

Such  are  the  Scripture  admonitions}  and 
furely  they  to  whom  fuch  admonitions  ate  ad- 
drefled,  may  not  fafely  acquiefce  in  low  attain¬ 
ments  :  a  conclulion  to  which  alfo  we  are  led 
by  the  force  of  the  expreflions  by  which 
Chriftians  are  characterized  in  Scripture, 
and  by  the  radical  and  thorough  change  which 
is  reprelented  as  taking  place  in  any  man  oil 
his  becoming  a  real  Chriftiam  i6  Every  one* 
it  is  faid,  “  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  him- 
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u  felf  even  as  God  is  pure  true  Chriftians 
are  laid  to  be  “  partakers  of  the  Divine  ha- 
c*  ture;  c‘  to  be  created  anew  in  the  image  of 
“  God.”  “  To  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghofl:,’* 
the  effects  of  which  mull:  appear  in  all  good- 
“  liefs  and  righteoufnefs  and  truth,” 


Great  as  was  the  progrefs  which  the 
apoillePaul  had  made  in  all  virtue,  he  declares 
ot  himfelf  that  he  ftill  preffes  forward,  “  for- 
“  getting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
“  reaching  forth  unto  the  things  which  are 
u  before.”  He  prays  for  his  beloved  dif- 
ciples  “  that  they  may  be  filed  with  all  the 
44  tulnels  ot  God  ;”  “  that  thev  may  be  filled 
“  with  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs.”  u  That 
“  they  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto 
“  all  pleafmg,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
c>  work.”  Nor  is  it  a  lels  pregnant  and  com- 
prehenftve  petition,  which  from  our  bleflecl 
Saviour’s  inferting  it  in  that  form  of  prayer 
which  he  has  given  as  a  model  for  our  imi¬ 
tation,  we  may  infer  ought  to  be  the  habitual 

ientiment  of  our  hearts;  “  Thy  will  be  done? 

* 

“  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven .” 

Thefe  few  extradts  from  the  word  of  God- 
will  lerve abundantly  to  vindicate  the  (irithiefs 
of  the  Chriffian  morality:  but  this  point  will 
however  be  hill  more  fully  eftablifhed  when 
we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  nature ,  e fence, 

and 
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and  governing  principles  of  the  Chriftian  cha- 
radler. 

% 

It  is  the  grand  eflential  pradlical  charafter- 

iftic  of  true  Chriftians,  that  relying  on  the 

promifes  to  repenting  tinners  of  acceptance 

through  the  Redeemer,  they  have  renounced 

and  abjured  all  other  matters,  and  have  cor- 

dially  and  unrefervedly  devoted  themfelves 

to  God.  This  is  indeed  the  very  figure 

which  baptifm  daily  reprefents  to  us:  like 

the  father  of  Hannibal,  we  there  bring:  our 

infant  to  the  altar,  we  confecrate  him  to  the 

fiervice  of  his  proper  owner ,  and  vow  in  his 

name  eternal  hostilities  againft  all  the  enemies 

of  his  falvation.  After  the  fame  manner 

Chriftians  are  become  the  fworn  enemies  of 

-fin  ;  they  will  henceforth  hold  no  parley  with 

it,  they  will  allow  it  no  lhape,  they  will  admit 
•  * 

it  to  no  compofition  ;  the  war  which  they 
have  denounced  againft  it,  is  cordial,  univer- 
fal,  irreconcilable. 


SECT. 


i. 


And  its  ef- 
fential  na¬ 
ture  opened 
and  Hated. 


But  this  is  not  all — It  is  now  their  deter¬ 
mined  purpofe  to  yield  themielves  without 
referve  to  the  realonable  fervice  of  their 
rigB  tful  Sovereign.  46  They  are  not  their  own* 9 
—their  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  their  na¬ 
tural  and  acquired  endowments,  their  fub- 
ftance,  their  authority,  their  time,  their  in¬ 
fluence;  all  thefe,  they  conhder  as  belonging 

L  2  .  to. 
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to  them  not  tor  their  own  gratification,  but 
as  lo  many  mttruments  to  be  conlecrated  to 
the  honour  andemplovedni  tlie  lervice  ot  God. 
1  his  mull  be  the  matter  principle  to  which 
e\cry  other  mutt  he  lubordinate.  Whatever 
may  have  been  hitherto  their  ruling  pattion; 
Ai  natever  hitherto  their  leading  purfuit; 
whether  ienfual,  or  intcllcfiual,  of  fcience, 
Oi  tatte,  of  fancy,  or  of  feeling,  it  mutt  now 
poffcls  but  a  fecondary  place,  or  rather  (to 
fpeak  more  correctly)  it  mutt  exitt  only  at 
the  plealure,  and  be  put  altogether  under  the 
controul  and  direction,  of  its  true  and  lemti- 
mate  lupcnor. 


rl  bus  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Chriftianity 
“  to  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Chrift.”  They  who  really 
feel  its  power,  are  relolved  (in  the  lanmiac.e 
ot  Scripture)  to  live  no  longer  to  themfelvesu 
but  “  to  him  that  died  for  them;”  they 
know  indeed  their  own  infirmities;  they 
know,  that  the  way  on  which  they  have  en- 

"  J 

tered  is  ilrait  and  difficult,  but  they  know  too 
the  encouraging  affii ranee,  “  They  who 
“  "  ait  ontheLordffiall  renew  their  ftreno-th;” 
and  reiving  on  this  animating  declaration* 
they  deliberately  purpoie  that,  fa  far  as  they 
may  be  able,  the  grand  governing  maxim  of 
their  future  lives  /hall  be,  “  to  do  all  to  t/te 
“  glory  of  Clod." 

Behold 
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Behold  here  the  feminal  principle,  which 
contains  within  it,  as  in  an  embryo  hate,  the 
rudiments  of  all  true  virtue  ;  which,  fink¬ 
ing  deep  its  roots,  though  feeble  perhaps 

and  lowly  in  its  beginnings,  lilcntlv  progrel- 

live,  and  almofl  infenliblv  maturing,  vet 

j  O 7  j 

will  fhortl) ,  even  in  the  bleak  and  churlifh 
temperature  of  this  world,  lift  up  its  head 
and  lpread  abroad  its  branches,  hearing 
abundant  fruits  ;  precious  fruits  of  refresh¬ 
ment  and  conlolation,  of  -which  the  boaft- 

ed  products  of  philolophy  are  hut  fickly 
imitations,  void  of  fragrance  and  of  fla¬ 
vour.  But, 

Igncus  eft  ollis  vigor  &  ccvlcjYis  origo. 

At  length  it  fhall  he  tranlplanted  into  its  na¬ 
tive  region,  and  enjoy  a  more  genial  cli¬ 
mate,  and  a  kindlier  foil  ;  and,  burfting 
forth  into  full  luxuriance,  with  unfading  beau- 
ty  and  unexhaufted  odours.,  lhall  flouriih  for 

v 

ever  in  the  paradife  of  God. 

But  while  the  fervaats  of  Chrih  continue 

'  V  *  '  *  I 

in  this  life,  glorious  as  is  the  ill ue  of  their 
labours,  they  receive  hut  too  many  humili¬ 
ating  memorials  of  their  remaining  imper¬ 
fections,  and  they  daily  find  reafon  to  con- 
fels,  that  thev  cannot  do  the  thi tiers  that  they 

-  O  J 

would.  Their  determination ,  however,  is 
ftnl  unfhaken,  and  it  is  the  fixed  deli  re  of 

l  ^  their 
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c ha r.  their  hearts  to  improve  in  all  hollnefs—zml 

■  ^is>  ^  be  oblerved,  on  many  accounts. 

Various  paftions  concur  to  pufh  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  urged  on  by  the  dread  of 
failure,  in  this  arduous  but  neceflary  work  ; 
they  truft  not,  where  their  all  is  at  flake, 
to  li\  cry  emotions,  or  to  internal  impreflions 
however  warm ;  the  example  of  Chrift  is 
their  pattern,  the  word  of  God  is  their  rule; 
there  they  read,  that  “  without  holinefs  no 
u  man  can  fee  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  de- 
icription  of  real  Chriftians,  that  “  they  are 
“  gradually  changed  into  the  image  of  their 
Divine  Mailer and  they  dare  not  allow 
themfelves  to  believe  their  title  fare,  except 
fo  fai  as  they  can  difeern  in  themfelves  the 
growing  traces  of  this  bleffed  refemblance. 


It  is  not  merely  however  the  fear  of  mi- 
ltl)>  and  the  ochre  ol  happmefs,  bv  which 
they  arc  actuated  in  their  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
cel  m  all  holineis;  they  love  it  for  its  own 
fake;  nor  is  it folely  by  the  ienfe  offelf-inte- 
refl  (this,  though  often  unreafonably  con¬ 
demned,  is  but  it  mu  ft  l)c  confefied  a  jjrin-t 
ciplc  of  an  inferior  order)  that  they  are  in¬ 
fluent  wl  in  then  determination  to  obey  the 
will,  and  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  God, 
'I  his  determination  has  its  foundations  in¬ 
deed  in  a  deep  and  humiliating  fenle  of  his 
exalted  Majefty  and  infinite  power,  and  of 

their 
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their  own  extreme  inferiority  and  littlenefs, 
attended  with  a  fettled  conviction  of  its  be- 
ino-  their  dutv  as  his  creatures,  to  fubmit  in 

<3  •  __ 

all  things  to  the  will  of  their  great  Creator. 
But  thefe  awful  imprcffions  are  relieved  and 
ennobled  by  an  admiring  fenle  of  the  infinite 
perfections  and  infinite  amiablenels  of  the 
Divine  Character  ;  animated  by  a  confiding 
though  humble  hope  of  his  fatherly  kindnefs 
and  protection  ;  and  quickened  by  tne  grate¬ 
ful  recolleftion  of  immenie  and  continually 
increafing  obligations,  i  his  is  the  Chriftian 
love  of  God!  A  love  compounded  of  admi¬ 
ration,  of  preference,  of  hope,  of  truft,  of 
joy;  chaftifed  by  reverential  awe,  and  wake¬ 
ful  with  continual  gratitude. 

I  would  here  exprefs  myielf  with  caution, 
left  I  fhould  inadvertently  wound  the  licart 
of  tome  weak  but  iincere  believer.  I  he 
elementary  principles  which  have  been  above 
enumerated  mav  exift  in  various  degrees 
and  proportions.  A  difterence  in  natural  dil- 
polition,  in  the  circumftances  of  the  paft  life, 
and  in  numberlefs  other  particulars,  may  oc- 
calion  a  great  difference  in  the  predominant 

.  o  x 

tempers  of  different  Chriftians.  In  one,  the 
love,  in  another  the  fear  of  God  may  have 
the  afccndency  ;  truft  in  one,  and  in  another 
gratitude ;  but  in  greater  or  lefs  degrees,  a 
cordial  complacency  in  the  fovereignty,  an 

l  4  exalted 
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exalted  ienle  of  the  perfections,  a  grateful 
imprefhon  of  the  goodnefs,  and  a  humble 
hope  of  the  favour  of  the  Divine  Being,  are 
common  to  them  all. —Common— the  de¬ 
termination  to  devote  themfelves  without 
exceptions,  to  the  fervice  and  glory  of  God 
Common — the  defire  of  hrdinefi  and  of 
continual  progrefs  towards  perfection.— Com¬ 
mon—  an  abating  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
O;  tidiiicf?,  and  of  their  many  remaining 
infirmities,  which  interpofe  lb  often  to  coi> 
rupt  the  limplicity  of  their  intentions,  to 
the  execution  of  their  purer  purpoies, 

and  fruftrate  the  refolutions  of  their  better 
hours. 

fome  perhaps,  who  will  not  diretfly 
aiid  in  tne  grols  oppofe  the  conclulion  for 
which  we  have  been  contending,  may  en~ 
oca\ out  to  elude  them.  It  rpav  he  urged, 
tmciL  to  leprclent  them  as  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  is  going  mufh  top  far ;  anc]  however 
true  in  the  calc  of  tome  individuals  of  a 
highri  01  dei ,  it  may  he  aiTerted  they  are  not 
applicable  to  oidinary  Lhnfhans  ;  from  thele 
fo  much  will  not  furely  be  expeffed  ;  and 
heie  perhaps  there  may  lie  a  fecref  reference 
to  that  fuppofed  mitigation  of  the  reouifi- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Law  under  the  Chriftian 
clifpenfation,  which  was  formerly  noticed. 

*1  his  is  fo  important  a  point  that  it  ought 

not 
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BOt  to  be  palled  over  ;  let  us  call  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture  ;  at  the  lame  time  not 
to  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers,  but  a  few 
paffages  lhall  be  cited,  and  we  mull  refer  to 
the  word  of  God  itfeif  thole  who  wilh  for 
fuller  latisfadfion.  1  ire  difficulty  here  is  not 


to  find  proofs,  but  to  leledt  with  dilcretion 
from  the  multitude  which  pour  in  upon  us. 
1  [ere  alio  as  in  former  inftances,  the  pofi- 
tive  injunctions  of  Scripture  are  confirmed 
and  iliuftrated,  bv  various  conliderations  and 
inferences  lliggefted  by  other  parts  of  the 
he  red  Writings,  all  tending  to  the  fame  in¬ 
fallible  conclulion. 


SECT. 

I. 


In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  precepts  are  exprelT-  Precepts 

1  •  i  o  i  in  broad 

ed  in  the  broadeft  and  molt  general  terms ;  terms, 
there  is  no  hint  given,  that  any  perlons 
are  at  liberty  to  conceive  themfelves  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
in  any  who  are  dilpofed  to  urge  Inch  a  plea 
of  exemption,  it  may  well  excite  the  moft 
lerious  apprehenfion  to  confider  how  the 
plea  would  be  received  by  an  earthly  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  no  weak  argument  this  to  any  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
know  how  often  God  is  there  reprefented  as 
reafoning  with  mankind  on  the  principles 
which  they  have  eftablifhed  for  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  each  other. 

|3ut, 
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PREVAILING  IN ApEQUATE  CONCEPTION? 

n.t  in  the  next  place  the  precepts  in 
quefhon  contain  within  themfelves  abundant 
pioofs  of  their  umverfal  application,  mall 
much  as  they  are  grounded  on  circumftances 
and  relations  common  to  all  Chriffians,  and 
of  the  benefits  of  which,  even  our  Gbjec- 
tois  themfelves  (though  they  would  evade 
the  pi  afhcal  deductions  from  them)  would 
not  be  willing  to  relinquilh  their  ihare, 
Umlhans  f‘  are  not  their  own,”  becaufe 
t,iv  a>\  bought  with  a  price-;'  they  are 
not  “  to  live  unto  themfelves,”  but  “  to  hiir 

*!*«  them?  they  are  command! 

g  ,t0  do  the  moft  difficult  duties,  “  that, 
**  they  may  be  the  children  of  their  Father 
”  'vhich  is  in  heaven  •”  and  except  a  man 

be  lwrn  aSam  of  the  Spirit  (thus  again  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  fons  of  Cod)  he  cannot 
*ntu  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  “  It  is  be- 
caufe  they  are  Jons  f  that  Cod  has  given  them 
u;uit  in  Scripture  language  is  ftjlcd  the  [pint 
adoPUan-  lt  1S  only  of  as  many  as  are  led  by 
■  SP'nt  °J  God,  that  it  is  declared  that  they 

:iiC  thc.  j?ns  of  God  i  and  we  are  exprefsly 
rained  (m  order  as  it  were  to  prevent  anv 

UC1  loole  Profeffioii  of  Chriftianitv  as  that 
gnch  we  are  here  combating)  “  If  any  man 

t  gg  'i0t  thc  Spirit  of  Chrift,  he  is  none  of 
*  *iSm  a  ftort’  Chriftians  in  general  are  every 
uhcrc  denominated  the  Jew  ants  and  the  chid 

dren 
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OF  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

(Iren  of  God,  and  are  required  to  ferve  him 
with  that  lubmiliive  obedience,  and  that  af¬ 
fectionate  promptitude  of  duty,  which  belong 
to  thofe  endearing  relations, 

Effimate  next,  the  force  of  that  well 
known  paflage — u  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  Precepts, 

1  °  -  i*i  n  and  other 

thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  confirm*- 
■4  thv  mind,  and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  tur"" 

“  with  all  thy  ftrength !”  The  injunc¬ 
tion  is  multiplied  on  us,  as  it  were  to 
filence  the  fophiftry  of  the  caviller,  and  to 
fix  the  mo  ft  inconfiderate  mind.  And  though, 
for  the  fake  of  argument,  we  Ihould  concede 
for  the  prefont,  that  under  the  qualifications 
formerly  fuggefied,  an  ardent  and  vigorous  af¬ 
fection  were  not  indifpenfably  required  of  us; 
yet  furely  if  the  words  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  the  leaft  which  can  be  intended  by  them 
is  that  fettled  predominant  efteem  and  cordial 
preference  for  which  we  are  now  contend¬ 
ing.  The  concluiion  which  this  paffage 
forces  on  us,  is  ftrikingly  confirmed  by  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  wherein  the  love  of  God 
is  pofitively  commended  to  the  whole  of  a 
Chriftian  church*;  or  wherein  the  want  of 
it  or  wherein  its  not  being  the  chief  and 
ruling  affeclion  is  charged  on  perfons  pro-* 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

f  1  John,  iii.  17.— P*om.  xyi.  18. — Compared  with 
Philip,  iii.  19. 

J  2  Tim.  iii.  14. 
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prevailing  tn  ad  equate  conceptions 
fcitn.g  thcmleivcs  Ciiriftians,  as  being  fuffi. 
>  'VCnt  t0  'i:,Fove  their  claim  to  that  appella- 
:10u’  or  as  bei“g  equivalent  to  denying;  it. 

.  Ct  not  therefore  any  deceive  themt elves  by 
Wiagmmg,  that  only  an  abfolute  unqualified 
rpmmciation  of  the  delire  of  the  favour  of 
yjfOd  is  here  condemned,  God  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  divided  affection ;  a  Jingle  heart,  and 
a>/o-/f  eye  are  in  exprefs  terms  declared  to 
,c  luclI<penlably  required  of  us.  We  are  or 
dered,  under  the  figure  of  ama/fing  heavenly 
ticaiure,  to  make  the  favour  and  fervice  of 
God  our  chief  purfuit,  for  this  very  realhn, 
jecaule  “  where  our  treajure  is,  there  will 

.  our!l™:ts  h  *lfir  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  m  ipeaking  of  particular  vices,  fuch 
p  irales  are  often  ufecj  in  Scripture  as  lujweft 
t  nat  their  criminally  mainly  con  life  in  draw- 
!nf  ;uv:l-v  the  heart  from  Him  >vho  is  the 
()‘h'ea  of  its  preference;  and  that  fins 
M'hich  we  might  think  very  different  in  cri¬ 


minality,  are  chilled  together,  becaufe  th 


W 


d  agree  in  this  grand  character.  Nor  is 
tins  preference  a/ferted  only  over  affections 
umch  are  vicious  in  themfelves,  and  to 
wmch  therefore  Chriffianity  might  well  be 
h.ppolcd  hoffilc;  but  over  thofe  allb  which  in 
t’a-u-  jult  mcafure  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
1  ' n  ,no('  hrongiy  enjoined  on  us.  “He 
*  lhat  lovcth  ^t her  and  mother  more  than 
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me. 
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**  me,”  fays  our  bleffed  Saviour,  “  is  not  worthy 
of  me  “  and  he  that  loveth  fon  or  daugh- 
“  ter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  ot  me 
The  fpirit  of  thefe  injunctions  harmonizes 
with  manv  commendations  in  Scripture,  o’t 

m/ 

zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  as  well  as  with 
that  ftrong  expreflion  of  difguft  and  abhor¬ 
rence  with  which  the  lukew  arm,  thole  that 
are  neither  cold  nor  hot,  arc  Ipoken  of  a; 


sec.  t. 

i. 


being  more  loathfome  and  offenlive  than 


even  open  and  avowed  enemie: 


o 


Another  clafs  of  inftances  tending  to  the 
fame  point,  is  furnilhed  by  thole  many  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  wherein  the  promoting  of 
the  glory  of  Geld  is  commanded  as  our  fu- 
pi'erhe  and  univerfil  aim,  anti  wherein  the 
honour  due  unto  Him  is  declared  to  be  that 
in  which  Me  will  allow  no  competitor  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  On  this  head  indeed  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are,  if  poliible,  more  peremptory 
than  on  the  former;  and  at  the  fame  time  lo 
full  as  to  render  particular  citations  unnecef- 
firy  in  the  cafe  of  any  one  who  has  ever  fo 
little  acquaintance  with  the  word  ot  God. 

To  put  the  fame  thing  therefore  in  another 
light.  All  who  have  read  the  Scriptures 


mu  ft  confefs  that  idolatry  is  the  crime  agaiqft 


which  God’s  higheft  relentment  is  exprefied, 


*  Matt.  x.  37. 
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and  his  fevered;  punifhment  denounced.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves*  It  is  not  in 
.>ovvmg  the  knee  to  idols  that  idolatry  con- 
'  Mo  much  as  in  the  internal  homage  of 
he  heart;  as  in  the  feeling  towards  them, 
of-  any  of  that  fupreme  love,  or  reverence,  or 
giatituce,  which  God  relerves  to  himfelf  as 
ns  own  exclufive  prerogative.  On  the  fame 
P>  maple,  whatever  elie  draws  off  the  heart 
tiom  ira  engroffes  our  prime  regard,  and 
o  ds  the  chief  place  in  our  efteem  and  affect 
ttons,  that  in  the  eftimation  of  reafon,  is  no 
els  an  idol  to  us,  than  an  image  of  wood  or 
one  would  be;  before  which  we  fhould  fall 
down  and  worlhip.  Think  not  this  a 
trained  analogy;  lt  is  the  very  language  and 
argument  of  inflation.  The  fervant  of 
God  is  commanded  not  to  fit  up  his  idol  in 
his  Heart 5  and  fenfuality  and  covetoufnefs  are 
repeatedly  termed  Idolatry .  The  fame  God 
who  declares— “  My  glory  will  l  not  mve 
to  another,  neither  my  praife  to  graven 
1,naSes”  declares  alfo— “  Let  not  the  wife 
‘  man  glory  in  his  wifdom,  neither  let  the 

“  miShty  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
“  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches  “  N0 

“  flefli  may  glory  in  his  prefence;”  “  he  that 
gloneth ,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.”  The 

*  Jerem.  ix.  2?. 
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hidden  vengeance  by  which  the  vain  glorious 
bftentation  of  Herod  was  punifhed  when,  ac- 
nuiefcing  in  the  fervile  adulation  or  an  ad¬ 
miring  multitude,  “  he  gave  not  God  the 
u  rlorv  ”  is  a  dreadful  comment  on  thefe.  in- 

junctions; 

Thefe  awful  declarations,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  little  regarded.  Let  the  Great,  and  the 
Wife,  and  the  Learned,  and  the  Succelsful  lay 
them  ferioufly  to  heart,  and  labour  habitually 
to  conlider  their  fuperioritv,  whether  derived 
from  nature,  or  ftudy,  or  fortune,  as  the  un¬ 
merited  bounty  of  God.  This  reflection  will 
naturally  tend  to  produce  a  diipolition,  in  (lead 
of  that  proud  felf  complacency  fo  apt  to  grow 
fipon  the  human  heart,  in  all  refpects  oppoiitc 
to  it;  a  diipolition  honourable  to  God,  and 
ufeful  toman;  a  temper  compofed  of  rever¬ 
ence,  humility,  and  gratitude,  and  delighting 
to  be  engaged  in  the  praifes,  and  employed  in 
the  benevolent  fervice  of  the  univerial  Be- 
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ftefaftor* 


But,  to  return  to  our  fubjeft,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  remarked,  that  here  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  inftanceSj  the  characters  of  the  righteous 
and  of  the  wicked,  as  delineated  in  Scripture* 
exactly  correfpond  with  the  reprefentations 
which  have  been  given  of  the  Scripture  in- 
jun&ions. 

8  The 
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The  “eceffity  of  this  cordial  imreferved 
oc\  otednefs  to  the  glory  and  fervice  of  God, 
as  being  indifpenfable  to  the  charafter  of  the 
tiiie  Ghrillian,  has  been  infilled  on  at  the 
g^eatei  length,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own 
extreme  importance,  but  alfo  becanfe  it 
appeals  to  be  a  duty  too  generally  over¬ 
looked.  Once  well  eftabliflied,  it  will  ferve  as 
a  fundamental  principle  both  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  tiie  heart  and  regulation  of  the  con¬ 
duct ;  and  will  prove  eminently  uleful  in  the 
dec i lion  of  many  practical  cafes  which  it 
might  he  difficult  to  bring  under  the  undid- 

puccu  operation  ot  any  lubordinate  or  appro¬ 
priate  rule. 


Sk 
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And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  eftablffih 
the  ftriftnefsand  to  aicertain  the  eflentialcha-- 
.rafter  of  true  practical  Chriflianity,  let  us  in- 
vedigate  a  little  more  in  detail  the  practical 
fvdem  ot  the  bulk  of  profcffed  Chriftians 
among  ourfelves*^ 

■*  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,-  that  it  is  not  the 
cbjedt  of  this  work  to  animadvert  on  the  vices,,  deteas,  and 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  times,  except  to  far  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  prevailing  religious  fyftcm,  or  are  tolerated 
by pt,  and  are  not  thought  faffieient  to  prevent  a  man  from 
be;ng  c (teemed  on  the  wlrole  a  very  tolcrab'c  Chriffian. 

It 
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It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  whole 
fubjeft  of  Religion  was  often  viewed  from 
fuch  a  dilhance  as  to  be  feen  only  in  the 
grofs,  We  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fhall  find 
too  much  catife  for  believing  that  they  who 
approach  a  little  nearer,  and  do  dileover  in 
Chriftianity  lbmewhat  of  a  diftinfl  form,  yet. 
come  not  dole  enough  to  difcern  her  pecu¬ 
liar  lineaments  and  conformation.  I  he  wri¬ 
ter  muft  not  be  unde'rftood  to  mean  that  the 
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feveral  mifconceptions  which  he  fhall  have 
occafion  to  point  out,  will  be  generally  found 
to  exiff  with  any  thing  like  precision,  much 
lefs  that  they  are  regularly  digefted  into  a 
lyftem ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  they  all  fliould 
meet  in  the  fame  perfon,  nor  that  they  will 
not  be  found  in  different  people,  and  under 
different  cirdumffances,  varioufly  blended, 
combined,  and  modified.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  fucceed  in  tracing  out  great  and  general 
outlines.  The  human  countenance  may  be 
well  deferibed  by  its  general  characters, 
though  infinitely  varied  by  the  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  different  individuals,  and 
often  by  fuch  fhades  and  minuteneffes  of  dif¬ 
ference,  as  though  abundantly  obvious  to  our 
perceptions,  it  would  exceed  the  power  of 
definition  to  diferiminate  or  even  of  language 
to  exprefsi 
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A  \  c.  y  c;  roil eous  notion  appears  to  prevail 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  Religion.  Red¬ 
s'  -a  agi  ctuhi\  to  what  has  been  already  ftated 
(u‘c  importance  of  tne  fubi-edt  will  excufe 
repetition)  may  be  conhdcrcd  as  the  implan¬ 
tation  of  a  r  igorous  and  attive  principle;  it  is 
heated  in  the  heart,  where  its  authority  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  1'upreme,  whence  by  degrees  it 
expels  whatever  is  cppoled  to  it,  and  where 
it  gradually  brings  ail  the  affedtions  and  de¬ 
fies  under  its  complete  controul  and  regu¬ 
lation. 

But  though  the  heart  be  its  Ipeeial  re- 
fidence,  it  may  be  laid  to  polfefs  in  a  decree 
the  ubiquity  of  its  Divine  Author.  Every  en¬ 
deavour  and  purfuit  mu  ft  acknowledge  its 
prefence,  and  whatever  does  not,  or  will  not,  or 
cannot  receive  its  lacred  ft  amp,  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  inherently  defedtive,  and  is  to  be  at 
cr.ce  abftained  from  or  abandoned.  It  is  like 
the  principle  of  vitality,  which  animatin'*  and 
informing  every  part,  lives  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  human  body,  and  communicates 
its  kindly  influence  to  the  fmalleft  and  re- 
moteft  fibres  of  the  frame.  But  the  notion 
of  Religion  entertained  by  many  among  us 
teems  altogether  different.  I  hey  begin 
indeed,  in  lubmiflion  toiler  clear  prohibitions, 
by  fencing  ofl  from  the  field  ofhuman  adlion., 
a  certain  diftnci,  w 'Inch,  though  it  m  many 

parts. 
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hurts  bear  fruits  on  which  they  caft  a  longing 
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eye,  they  cannot  but  confefs  to  be  forbidden 
ground.  They  next  affign  to  Religion  a  por¬ 
tion  larger  or  fmaller  according  to  whatever 
may  be  their  circumftances  and  views,  in 


which  however  {he  is  topoffefs  merely  a  qua¬ 


lified  jurifdiftion,  and  having  fo  done,  they 
conceive  that  without  let  or  hindrance  they 
have  a  right  to  range  at  will  over  the  fpa- 
cious  remainder;  Religion  can  claim  only 
a  Rated  proportion  of  their  thoughts,  and 
time,  and  fortune  and  influence  ;  and  of  thefe, 
or  perhaps  of  any  of  them,  if  they  make  her 
any  thing  of  a  liberal  allowance,  (he  may  Well 
be  fatisfied ;  the  reft  is  now  their  own  to  do 
what  they  will  with;  they  have  paid  their 
tythes,  fay  rather  their  compofition,  tire  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Church  are  fatisfied,  and  they 
may  iurely  be  permitted  to  enjoy  what  fire 
has  left  without  moleftation  or  interference. 

It  is  Care  el  y  pofiible  to  ftatc  too  ftrongly  General 
the  mifehief  which  refults  from  this  funda-  C0llic‘  c 

quences  or 

mental  error*  At  the  lame  time  its  conle-  the  above- 


mentioned 

error. 


quences  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that  one 


would  think  it  fcarcely  poflible  not  to  forefee 
that  they  mu  ft  infallibly  follow.  The  greateft 
part  of  human  actions  is  confidered  as  indif¬ 
ferent.  If  men  are  not  chargeable  with  aiftual 

o 

vice,  and  are  decent  in  the  difeharse  of  their 
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religious  duties;  if  they  do  not  ftray  into  the 
forbidden  ground,  if  they  refpeft  the  right's 
of  the  conceded  allotment,  what  more  can  lie 
expected  from  them  ?  Inftead  of  keeping  at 
a  didance  from  all  fin,  in  which  alone  c°on- 
iihs  our  fafety,  they  will  be  apt  not  to  care 
hoxv  near  they  approach  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  boundary  line;  if  they  have  not 
abiually  ptided  if,  there  is  no  harm  done,  it  is 
no  trefpafs.  1  bus  the  free  and  active  fpirit 
of  Religion  is  «  cribbed  and  hemmed  in;” 

•  h-,  is  cneckcd  m  her  diipofition  to  expand 
her  territory,  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  her 
influence.  She  mu  ft  keep  to  her  preicribed 
confines,  anti  e\crv  attempt  to  extend  them 
will  be  refifted  as  an  encroachment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  whatever  can 
be  gained  from  her  allotment,  or  whatever 
can  be  taken  in  from  tne  forbidden  ground, 
will  be  fo  much  of  addition  to  that  land  of 
liberty  where  men  may  roam  at  large,  free 
from  reftraint  or  moleftation,  they  "will  of 
courfe  be  conftantly  and  alrnoft  infenfihlv 
ftraitening  and  prefting  upon  the  limits  of 
the  religious  allotment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  will  he  removing  back  a  little 
farther  and  farther  the  fence  which  abridges 

cD 

them  on  the  fide  of  the  forbidden  ground. 

O 

If  Religion  attempt  lor  a  time  to  defend  her 
frontier,  ftic  by  degrees  gives  way.  The 

fpace. 
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'Space  fhe  occupies  diminifhes  till  it  lie 
Scarcely  difcernible;  whilft  her  fpirit  extin¬ 
guished,  and  her  force  deftroyed,  (he  is  little 
more  than  the  nominal  pofTcdfor  even  of  the 
contracted  limits  to  which  Hie  has  been 
avowedly  reduced. 
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This  it  is  to  be  feared  is  but  too  faithful 
a  reprefentation  of  the  general  hate  of  things 
among  ourfelves.  The  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  pofleflion  of  his  favour, 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  the  objeCts  of 
our  higheft  regard,  and  moft  ftrenuous  endea¬ 
vours  ;  as  furn idling  to  us,  a  vigorous,  habi¬ 
tual,  and  univerfal  jirinciple  of  action.  We 
let  up  for  ourfelves-.  we  are  become  our 
own  m afters.  The  fenfe  -of  conftant  homage 

■i D 

and  continual  fervice  is  irkfome  and  p-allina 

o  vT* 

to  us  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  being  emancipated 
from  it  as  from  a  fratc  of  bale  and  fervile 
villainage.  1  bus  the  very  tenure  and  con¬ 
dition  by  which  life  and  all  its  po  fie  (lions 
are  held,  undergo  a  total  change  :  our  facul¬ 
ties  and  powers  are  now  our  own  :  what¬ 
ever  we  have  is  regarded  rather  as  a  property 
than  as  a  truft ;  or  if  there  frill  exifr  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  forne  paramount  claim,  wq 
are  fatisfied  with  an  occaiional  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  nominal  right ;  we  pay  our  pep¬ 
per  corn,  and  take  our  eftates  to  ourfelves  in 
and  free  enjoyment. 
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The  pre¬ 
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Hence  it  is  that  io  little  fenfe  of  relponli- 
bility  feems  attached  to  the  poffeffion  of 
high  rank,  or  fplendid  abilities,  or  affluent 
fortunes,  or  other  means  or  inftruments  of 
ufefulnefs,  I  he  inftrudiive  admonitions, 

“  give  an  account  of  thy  ftewardfhip,” — “oc- 
“  cupy  till  I  come are  forgotten.  Or  if  it 
be  acknowledged  by  fome  men  of  larger 
views  than  ordinary,  that  a  reference  is  to  be 
had  to  fome  principle  fuperior  to  that  of  our 
own  gratification,  it  is,  at  heft,  to  the  good 
of  fociety,  or  to  the  welfare  of  our  families  ; 
and  even  then  the  obligations  rebuking  from 
thele  relations,  are  feldom  enforced  on  us  by 
any  higher  functions  than  thofe  of  family 
comfort,  and  of  v/orldly  interefc  or  eftima- 
tion.  Befides ;  what  multitudes  of  perfons  . 
are  there,  people  without  families,  in  private 
flations,  or  of  a  retired  turn,  to  whom  they 
are  fcarcely  held  to  apply ;  and  what  multi¬ 
tudes  of  cafes  to  which  it  would  be  thought 
unnecefTary  fcrupulofity  to  extend  them  ? 
Accordingly  we  find  in  fact,  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind  among  the  higher  order, 

j  O  O  '  7> 

in  the  formation  of  their  lchemes,  in  the  fe- 
leoion  of  their  ftuclics?  in  the  choice  of  their 
place  of  refidence,  in  the  employment  and  dil- 
tribution  of  their  time,  in  their  thoughts, 
converfation?  and  anuifements,  are  conhdered 

as 
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as  being  at  liberty,  if  there  be  no  actual  vice, 
to  conlult  in  the  main  their  own  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

Thus  the  generous  and  wakeful  fpirit  of 
Chriftian  benevolence,  feeking  and  finding, 
every  where  occalions  for  its  exercife,  is  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  a  lyftem  of  decent  fslfftjhnefs  is 
avowedlv  eftabhfhed  in  its  Head  ;  a  Ivftem 

J  ~ 

fcarcely  more  to  be  abjured  for  its  impiety, 
than  to  be  abhorred  for  its  cold  infenfibility 
to  the  opportunities  of  diffufitig  happinefs. 
44  Have  we  no  families,  or  are  thev  provided 
“  for  ?  Are  we  wealthy,  and  bred  to  no  pro- 
66  feffion  :  Are  we  young  and  lively,  and  in 
44  the  gaiety  and  vigour  of  vouth?  Surely  we 
may  be  allowed  to  take  our  plealure.  We 


c: 


a 


neglect  no  dutv,  we  live  in  no  vice,  we  do 


44  noborlv  anv  harm,  and  have  a  right  to 
44  amufe  ourfelves.  We  haw  nothing  better 

o  • 

“  to  do,  we  with  we  had  ;  our  time  hangs 
“  heavy  on  our  hands  for  want  of  it.' 


•>  J 


1  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beer-lheba,  and  erv  “  It  is  all  barren.” 
No  man  has  a  right  to  be  idle — Not  to  (peak 
of  that  great  work  which  we  all  have  to  ac- 
complifh,  and  furely  the  whole  attention  of 
a  fhort  and  precarious  life  is  not  more  than 
an  eternal  intereft  may  well  require,  where 
is  it  that  in  fuch  a  world  as  this,  health  and 

m  4  leifure 
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leifurc  and  affluence  may  not  find  ldme  ig¬ 
norance  to  indruct,  fome  wrong  to  redrels, 
fome  want  to  fupply,  feme  mifiery  to  alle¬ 
viate  {  Shall  Ambition  and  Avarice  never 
bleep?  Shall  they  never  want  objefts  on 
which  to  fallen  ?  Shall  they  be  fo  obfervant 
to  dilcover,  lb  acute  to  difeern,  fo  eager,  lb 
patient  to  puribe,  and  fflall  the  Benevolence 
of  Cmfflians  want  employment? 

h  ct  thus  life  rolls  away  with  too  many  of 
us  m  a  court e  of  “  fflapelefs  idlenefs.”  ’  its 
recreations  comtitute  its  chief  bufinefs.  Wa¬ 
tering  places — the  fports  of  the  field — cards! 
never  failing  cards ! — the  aiTembly — the  thea- 
ti  c  all  contribute  tueir  aid — amulements 
are  multiplied,  and  combined,  and  varied, 
“  to  fiJJ  up  the  void  of  a  Iffliefs  and  languid 
iue;  and  by  the  judicious  ufe  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  refburces,  there  is  often  a  kind  of 
ibber  fettled  plan  of  domeffle  diffipation,  in 
'"  ‘!h-h  with  ail  imaginable  decency  year  after 
}  _ca  weais  away  in  unprofitable  vacancy, 
Lv'  n  old  age  often  finds  us  pacing  in  the 
fame  round  ot  amufements,  which  our  eariv 
}outn  had  tracked  out.  Meanwhile,  being 
confeious  that  we  are  not  giving  into  any  fla- 
g.a.-t  vice,  perhaps  that  we  are  guilty  of  no 
irregularity,  and  it  may  be,  that  we  are  not 
negicbhng  the  offices  of  Religion,  we  perfuade 
ouif elves  that  we  need  not  be  uneaiy.  In  the 
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main  we  do  not  fall  below  the  general  ftandard  sect. 
,of  morals,  of  the  clafs  and  ftation  to  which 
we  belong,  we  may  therefore  allow  ourlelves 
to  glide  down  the  ftream  without  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  eonfequences. 


Some  of  a  charafter  often  hardly  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  clals  we  have  been 
juft  defcribing,  take  up  with  fcnfual plealures. 
The  chief  happinefs  of  their  lives  coniifts  in 
onefpeciesor  another  of  animal  gratification; 
and  thefe  perfons  perhaps  will  be  found  to 
compofe  a  pretty  large  delcription.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  it  belongs  not  to  cur 
purpofe  to  l'peak  of  the  grofsly  and  Icanda- 
loully  profligate,  who  renounce  all  preten- 
hons  to  the  name  of  Chriftians,  but  of  thole 
who,  maintaining;  a  certain  dccencv  of  cha- 
rafter,  and  perhaps  being  tolerably  obfervant 
of  the  forms  of  Religion,  may  yet  be  not  im- 

O  "  J  J 

properly  termed  fiber  fenfualijls .  Thefe, 
though  lefs  impetuous  and  more  meafured, 
are  not  lei's  ftaunch  and  fteady,  than  the  pro- 
feffed  votaries  of  licentious  plealure,  in  the 
purfuit  of  their  favourite  objefts.  46  Mortify 


“  the  flefh,  with  its  arteftions  and  lufts,”  is  the 
Chriftian  precept ;  a  loft  luxurious  courfe  of 
habitual  indulgence,  is  the  practice  of  the 
bulk  of  modern  Chriftians :  and  that  conftant 

moderation. 
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moderation,  that  wholefome  difcipline  of  re- 
firaint  and  felf-denial,  which  are  requifite  to 
pi  event  the  unperceivcd  encroachments  of 
the  inferior  appetites,  idem  altogether  dif- 

mco,  as  the  exploded  autarkies  of  monkifh 
fuperftition. 

Chriltianity  calls  herprofeffors  to  a  frate  of 
diligent  watchfulnefs  and  active  fervices. 
fmt  the  perlons  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeak- 
nig,  forgetting  alike  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themfelves  and  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
olien  act  as  though  their  condition  were 
meant  to  be  a  tate  of  uniform  indulgence, 
an;;  vacant,  unprofitable  doth.  To  multiply 
the  comforts  of  affluence,  to  provide  for  the 
gi atificatmn  of  appetite,  to  he  luxurious 
wit:  lout  oil  cafes,  and  indolent  without  laf- 
fitude,  feems  the  chief  fludy  of  their  lives, 
Noi  can  they  be  clearly  exempted  from  this 
clafs,  who,  by  a  common  error,  fubftituting 
the  means  for  the  end,  make  the  prelervation 
of  health  and  fpints,  not  as  inflruments  of 
uicnilnefs,  but  as  fourccs  of  pleafure,  their 
great  bufinefs  and  continual  care. 


In  the  Vo¬ 
taries  of 
pomp  and 
parade. 


Others  again  feem  more  to  attach  them¬ 
felves  to  what  have  been  well  termed  the 
‘  pomps  and  vanities  of  thisworld.’  Maenili- 
cunt  holder,  grand  equipages,  numerous 
retinues,  fplendid  entertainments,  high  and 

ftlhipnable 
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fafhionable  connexions,  appear  to  conflitute,  sect. 
in  their  eftimation,  the  Supreme  happinels  of 
life.  This  clafs  too,  if  we  miftake  not,  will 
be  found  numerous  in  our  days;  for  it  mull 
be  coniidered,  that  it  is  the  heart ,  Jfet  on  thejc 
things ,  which  conftitutes  the  effential  charac¬ 
ter.  It  often  happens,  that  perfons,  to  whole 
rank  and  Ifation  thefe  indulgences  moll  pro¬ 
perly  belong,  are  moft  indifferent  to  them. 

The  undue  fohcitude  about  them  is  nroie 
vifible  in  perfons  of  inferior  conditions  and 
fmaller  fortunes,  in  whom  it  is  not  rarely 
detected  by  the  ffudious  contrivances  of  a 
mifapplied  ingenuity  to  reconcile  parade  with 
oeconomy,  and  glitter  at  a  cheap  rate.  But 
this  temper  of  difplay  and  competition  is  a 
direct  contrail  to  the  lowly,  model!,  un- 
affuming  carriage  of  the  true  Chnftian  :  and 
wherever  there  is  an  evident  effort  and 
ftrugcrle  to  excel  in  the  particulars  here  in 

oC>  __  •  ft  i  m  i 

quefnon,  a  manifeft  wifh  thus  to  n\al  Su¬ 
periors,  to  outftnp  equals,  to  dazzle  lniciioix, 
it  is  mamfeft  the  great  end  of  life,  and  of 
all  its  poffeflions,  is  too  little  kept  in  view, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gratification  of 
a  vain  ofteiuatious  humour  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  dilpofition  of  the  heart. 


As  there  is  a  fober  fenfuality,  fo  is  there 

alio  a  fober  avarice,  and  a  lober  ambition. 

§  The 


In  the  Vo¬ 
taries  of 
wealth  ar.tl 
ambition. 
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chap.  The  commercial  and  the  profeffional  world 
-vk,  compote  the  chief  fphere  of  their  influence. 
1  hey  are  often  recognized  and  openly  avow- 

cd.  as  mafter  principles  of  acTon.  But 
where  tins  is  not  the  caff,  they  affume  fuch 

plauhble  Tapes,  are  called  hy  fuch  fpecious 
names,  and  urge  Inch  powerful  pleas,  that 
Uiey  are  received  with  cordiality,  and  buffered 
to  gather  ftrength  without  fufpicion.  The 
reducing  confiderations  of  diligence  in  our 
cal iings,  of  fuccefs  in  our  profefilon,  of 
making  handfome  provifions  for  our  children, 
oeguile  our  better  judgements.  “  We  nib 
“  early,  and  late  take  reft,  and  eat  the  bread 
of  cut  ef chiefs.  In  our  few  intervals  of 
leiiure,  our  exhaufted  fpirits  require  refrcT- 
meu,:;  the  (enous  concerns  of  our  immortal 
uu,s’  are  matters  of  {peculation  too  grave  and 
gloomy  to  anlwer  the  purpote,  and  we  fly  to 
fomething  that  may  lietter  deferve  the  name 
of  relaxation,  till  we  are  again  fummoned  to 
the  daily  labours  of  our  employment. 

Meanwhile  Religion  feidom  comes  in  our 
" J-' ’  ,(  awJy  occurs  to  our  thoughts;  and 
when  fome  fecret  mifgivings  begin°to  be  felt 
m  this  he, id,  company  toon  drowns,  amute- 
g1 '  g  diliijiate,  or  habitual  occupations  in- 
nnbiy  difplace  or  fmother  the  riling  appre- 
henfion.  Profeffional  and  commercial  men 
perhaps,  eipecially  when  they  happen  to  be 

perfous 
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perfons  of  more  than  ordinary  reflection,  or  sect. 
of  early  habits  of  pietv  not  quite  worn  away,  n* 
eaiily  quiet  their  confeiences  by  the  plea 
that  ncceiTary  attention  to  their  bufinefs 
leaves  them  no  time  to  think  on  thefe  ferious 
iubjects  at  prefent.  44  Men  of  leifure  they 
44  confefs  fhould  confider  them;  they  them- 
44  ielves  will  do  it  hereafter  when  they 
44  retire;  meanwhile  they  are  ufefully  or  at 
64  lead  innocently  employed.”  Thus  bull- 
nefs  and  pleafure  fill  up  our  time,  and  the 
44  one  thing  needful,”  is  forgotten.  Re- 
fpefled  by  others,  and  fecretly  applauding 
ourfelves  (perhaps  congratulating  ourfelves 
that  we  are  not  like  luch  an  one  who  is  a 
ipendthrift  or  a  mere  man  of  pleafure,  or  fuch 
another  who  is  a  notorious  mifer)  the  true 
principle  of  adiion  is  no  lefs  wanting  in  us, 
apcl  perfonal  advancement  or  the  acquilition 
of  wealth  is  the  objeCt  of  our  Supreme  de- 
iires  and  predominant  purfuit. 

I  t  would  be  to  prefume  too  much  on  the 
reader’s  patience  to  attempt  a  delineation  of 
the  characters  of  the  politician,  the  meta- 
phyfician,  the  fcholar,  the  poet,.  the  virtuofb, 
the  man  of  tafte,  in  all  their  varieties.  Of 
thefe  and  many  other  dalles  which  might  be 
enumerated,  fuffice  it  to  remark,  and  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  man’s  own  experience  for  the 
truth  of  the  obfervation,  that  thev  in  like 
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manner  are  often  completely  engrofled  by 
the  objedfs  of  their  feveral  purfhits.  In 
man)  of  thefe  cafes  indeed  a  generous  fpirit 
furrenders  itfelf  wholly  up  with  the  lefs  re¬ 
feree,  and  continues  ablorbed  with  the  fuller 
confidence,  from  the  concioufnefs  of  not  being 
led  to  its  oojedl  oy  felt  mterefted  motives. 
I  lere  therefore  thel'e  men  are  ardent,  active, 
laborious,  perfevering,  and  they  think,  and 
i peak,  and  add,  as  tliofe,  the  whole  happinefs  of 
whole  life  turns  on  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of 
their  endeavours.  When  fuch  as  we  have 
feen  it,  is  the  undiffurbed  compofure  of  mere 
ti  lhers,  it  is  lets  wonderrul  that  the  votaries 
of  learning  and  of  table  when  abforbed  in 
their  feveral  purfuits,  fhould  be  able  to  check 
flill  more  eafilv  any  growing  apprehenfion, 
filencing  it  by  the  fuggeftion,  that  they  are 
more  than  harmlefsly,  that  they  are  meri- 
torioufly  employed.  “  Surely  the  thanks  of 
mankind  arc  juftly  paid  to  thole  more  re¬ 
fined  fpirits  who,  fuperior  alike  to  the  fe- 
u  duff  ions  of  eaic,  and  the  temptations  of 
avarice,  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
“  lefs  gainful  labours  of  increafing  the  ftores 
“  of  learning  or  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
fcicnce:  who  are  engaged  in  railing  the 
character  and  condition  of  fociety  by  im- 
proving  the  liberal  arts,  and  adding  to  the 
innocent  pleasures  or  elegant  accomplifh- 
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u  ments  of  life.”  Let  not  the  writer  be  fo 
far  mifunderftood,  as  to  lie  fuppofed  to  in- 
finuate  that  Religion  is  an  enemy  to  the 
puriuits  of  tafte,  much  lefs  to  thole  of  learn- 
in 2:  and  of  fciencc.  Let  thefe  have  their  due 
place  in  the  eftimation  of  mankind;  but  this 
mu  ft  not  be  the  highejl  place.  Let  them 
know  their  juft  fubordination.  They  defcrve 
not  to  be  the  primary  concern,  for  there  is 
another  to  which  in  importance  they  bear 
no  more  proportion  than  our  fpan  of  exift- 
eftence  to  eternity. 


Thus  the  lupreme  defires  of  the  heart,  the 
center  to  which  they  fhould  tend,  lofing  its 
attractive  force,  are  permitted  without  con- 
troul  to  take  that  courfe,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  heft  fuits  our  natural  temper,  or 
to  which  they  are  impelled  by  our  various 
fituations  and  circumftances.  Sometimes  they 
manifeftlv  appear  to  he  almoft  entirely  confin¬ 
ed  to  a  tingle  track  ;  but  oerhaos  more  fre- 
quently  the  lines  in  which  they  move  are  fo 
intermingled  and  diverfified,  that  it  becomes 
not  a  little  difficult,  even  when  we  look  into 
ourfelves,  to  afeertain  the  obi  eft  by  which 
they  are  chiefly  attracted,  or  to  eftimate 

•f  *  * 

with  precifion  the  amount  of  their  feveral 
forces,  in  the  different  direftions  in  which 
they  move.  46  Know  thyfelf,”  is  in  truth  an 
injunftion  with  which  the  carelefs  and  the 

indolent 
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CHAP*  indolent  cannot  comply.  For  this  comnli- 
iinc  ci  it  is  lequifite,  in  obedience  to  the  Scrip- 
tuic  precept,  “to  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence.  Mankind  are  in  general  de¬ 
plorably  ignorant  of  their  true  Fate;  and 
ar e  few  perhaps  who  have  any  adequate 
conception  ot  the  real  ftrength  of  the  ties 
by  v  inch  they  are  bound  to  the  leveral  ob¬ 
jects  ot  then  attachment,  or  who  are  aware 
how  fmall  a  thare  of  their  regard  is  poffeffed 
by  thofe  concerns  on  which  it  ought  to  be  fu- 
premcly  fixed. 

But  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  except  the 
affections  of  the  foul  be  fopremely  fixed  on 
God,  that  unlefs  it  be  the  leadmg  and  govern¬ 
ing  defire  and  primary  purfnit  to  poilefs  his 
favour  anti  promote  1 1  is s  glory,  we  are  conti- 
dered  as  having  transferred  our  fealty  to  an 
ufurper,  and  as  being  in  fad  revolters  from 
our  lawful  fbvereign  ;  if  this  be  indeed  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  all  the  feveral  attach¬ 
ments  which  have  been  lately  enumerated, 
of  the  different  dalles  of  fociety,  wherever 
they  intcreft  the  affedions,  and  poflefs  the 
foul  in  any  fuch  meafure  of  ftrength  as  de- 
ferves  to  be  called  predominance,  are  but  fo 
many  varied  expref lions  of  difloyalty.  God 
requires  to  fet  up  his  throne  in  the  heart, 
and  to  reign  in  it  without  a  rival  :  if  he 
be  kept  out  of  his  right,  it  matters  not  by 

what 
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What  competitor.  The  revolt  may  be  more 
avowed  or  more  fecret ;  it  may  be  the  trea- 
fon  of  deliberate  preference,  or  of  inconfide- 
rate  levity ;  we  may  be  the  fubjects  of  a 
more  or  of  a  lets  creditable  matter ;  we  may 
be  employed  in  fervices  more  grots  or  more 
refined ;  but  whether  the  flaves  ot  avarice, 
of  fenfuality,  ot  difiipation,  of  (loth,  or  the 
votaries  of  ambition,  of  tafte,  or  ot  fainion, 
whether  fupremely  governed  by  vanity  and 
felf-love,  bv  the  defire  of  literary  fame  or  of 
military  glory,  we  are  alike  eftranged  from 
the  dominion  of  our  rightful  fovereign.  Let 
not  this  teem  a  harlh  poiition  ;  it  can  appeal 
to  onlv  from  not  adverting  to  what  was 
(hewn,  to  be  the  ejjential  nature  of  true  Reli¬ 
gion.  He  who  bowed  the  knee  to  the  god 
of  medicine  or  of  eloquence,  was  no  lcls  an 
idolater  than  the  worlhipper  of  the  deified 
patrons  of  lewdnels  or  of  thelt.  In  the  leve- 
ral  cafes  which  have  been  fpecified,  the 
external  acls  indeed  are  different,  but  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  difaffeftion  is  the  fame  ;  and  unlefs 
we  return  to  our  allegiance,  we  muff  cxpeel 
the  title,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  punilh- 
ment  of  rebels  .on  that  tremendous  day, 
when  all  falfe  colours  lhall  be  done  away, 
and  (there  being  no  longer  any  room  for  the 
evafions  of  worldly  fophiftry,  or  the  fmooth 
plaufibilities  of  worldly  language)  “  that  which 
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chap.  “  is  often  highly  efteemed  among  ft  men  fhall 

IV'  “  appear  to  have  been  abomination  in  the  fight 
“of  God.” 


Effects  of 
the  funda¬ 
mental  er¬ 
ror  above 
mentioned 
on  our 
judgements 
and  prac¬ 
tice  in  the 
cafe  of 
others. 


1  hefe  fundamental  truths  feem  vanifhed 
from  the  mind,  and  it  follows  of  courfe,  that 
every  thing  is  viewed  lefs  and  lefs  through  a 
i  ehgious  medium.  I  o  Ipeak  no  longer  of 
infiances  wherein  we  ou?j elves  are  concerned, 
and  wherein  the  unconquerable  power  of  in¬ 
dulged  appetite  may  be  fuppofed  to  beguile 
our  better  judgement,  or  force  us  on  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  it ;  not  to  infill  on  the  motives  by 
which  the  condudt  of  men  is  determined, 
often  avowedly,  in  what  are  to  themfelves  the 
moft  important  incidents  of  life,  what  are 
the  judgements  which  they  form  in  the  cafe 
of  others  ?  Idlenels,  profufion,  thoughtlefif- 
nefis,  and  diffipation,  the  mifapplication  of 
time  or  ot  talents,  the  trifling  away  of  life  in 
frivolous  occupations  or  unprofitable  ftudies; 
all  thefe  things  we  mav  regret  in  thofe 
around  us,  in  the  view  of  their  temporal  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  thev  are  not  conlidcred  in  a  reli- 
gious  connection,  or  lamented  as  endanger- 

o  o 

ing  everlafting  happinefs.  Exceffive  vanity 
and  inordinate  ambition  are  fpoken  of  as 
weaknefles  rather  than  as  fins  ;  even  covet- 
oufnefs  itfelf,  though  a  hateful  paflion,  yet, 
if  not  extreme,  i'carce  prelents  the  face  of 
Irreligton.  Is  iome  friend,  or  even  fome 
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common  acquaintance  lick,  or  has  fome  ac-  sect. 

cident  befallen  him?  How  folicitoufly  do  ^ _ _ 

we  inquire  after  him,  how  tenderly  do  we 
viiit  him,  how  much  perhaps  do  we  regret 
that  he  has  not  better  advice,  how  apt  are 
we.  to  prefcribe  for  him,  and  how  fhould  we 
reproach  ourfelves,  if  we  were  to  negleft 
any  means  in  our  power  of  contributing  to 
his  recovery  !  But  “  the  mind  difeafed,”  is 
neglected  and  forgotten — “  that  is  not  our 
“  affair ;  we  hope  (we  do  not  perhaps  really 
“  believe)  that  here  it  is  well  with  him;” 

The  truth  is,  we  have  no  foli'citude  about 
his  fpiritual  intereft.  Here  he  is  treated 
like  the  unfortunate  traveller  in  the  Gofpel  ; 
we  look  upon  him ;  we  fee  but  too  well  his 
fad  condition,  but  (Prieft  and  Levite  alike) 
we  pafs  by  on  the  other  fide,  and  leave  him 
to  the  officious  tendernels  of  fome  poor  de- 
Ipifed  Samaritan. 

Nay,  take  the  cafe  of  our  very  children, 
when  our  hearts  being  moft  interefted  to 
promote  their  happinefs,  we  muff  be  iup- 
pofed  moft  clefirous  of  determining  on  right 
principles,  and  where  therefore  the  real 
ftandard  of  our  deliberate  judgements  may 
be  indifputably  alcertained  ;  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  marriage,  in  the  choice  of  their  pro- 

•  feffions,  in  our  comparative  confideration 

•  and  judgement  of  the  different  parts  of  their 

N  2  feveral 
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chap,  feveral  chara&ers,  how  little  do  we  reflect 
that  they  are  immortal  beings  ?  Health, 
learning,  credit,  the  amiable  and  agreeable 
qualities,  above  all,  fortune  and  fuccefs  in 
life,  are  taken,  and  not  unjuftly  taken,  into 
the  account ;  but  how  fmall  a  lhare  in 
forming  our  opinions  is  allowed  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  diet'd  which  may  be  produced  on  their 
eternal  interefls?  Indeed  the  fubje&s  of  our 
mutual  inquiries,  and  congratulations,  and 
condolences,  prove  but  too  plainly  what  con- 
fiderations  are  in  thel'e  cafes  uppermoft  in  our 
thoughts. 

Further  Such  are  the  fatal  and  widely  fpreauing 
jReifglon  effeds  which  but  too  naturally  follow  from 
degraded  the  admiffion  of  the  grand  fundamental  er- 
ofihtmes.  ror  before  mentioned,  that  of  not  conlider- 
ing  Religion  as  a  principle  of  univerfal  ap¬ 
plication  and  command.  Robbed  of  its  bell; 
energies,  Religion  now  takes  the  form  of  a 
cold  compilation  of  reflraints  and  prohibi¬ 
tions.  It  is  looked  upon  limply-  as  a  let  of 
penal  ftatutcs ;  thefe,  though  wife  and  rea- 
fonable,  are  however  lo  far  as  they  extend, 
abridgements  of  our  natural  liberty,  and  no- 

O  J  7 

thing  which  comes  to  us  in  this  fhape  is  ex¬ 
tremely  acceptable  : 

Atqui  nolint  occidcre  quemquam,  pofle  volunt. 

Confidering  moreover,  that  the  matter  of 
them  is  not  in  general  very  palatable,  and 

that 
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that  the  partiality  of  every  man  where  his  sect 

own  caufe  is  in  queftion,  will  be  likely  to  _ _ ^ 

make  him  conftrue  them  liberally  in  his  own 
favour,  we  might  before-hand  have  formed 
a  tolerable  judgement  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  actually  treated.  Sometimes 
we  attend  to  the  words  rather  than  to  tfn 
Spirit  of  Scripture  injunctions,  overlooking 
the  principle  they  involve,  which  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  word  of  God  wouid 
have  clearly  taught  us  to  infer  from  them. 

At  others,  44  the  fpint  of  an  injunction  is 
“  all and  this  we  contrive  to  collect  io 
dexteroufly,  as  thereby  to  relax  or  annul  the 
ftriftnefs  of  the  terms.  “  Whatever  is  not 
“  exprelsly  forbidden  cannot  be  very  crimi- 
“  nal ;  whatever  is  not  pofitively  enjoined, 

44  cannot  be  indilpenfably  neceflary  It  \\  e 
44  do  not  offend  again  ft  the  laws,  what  more 
44  can  be  expected  from  us  r — The  perfons  to 
44  whom  the  ftricft  precepts  of  the  Gofpel 
44  were  given,  were  in  very  diiferent  circum- 
44  ftances  from  thole  in  which  we  are  placed. 

44  The  injunctions  were  drawn  rather  tight- 
44  er  than  is  quite  neceflary,  in  order  to  allow 
44  for  a  little  relaxation  in  practice.  The 
44  expreflions  of  the  facred  Writers  are  figu- 
44  rative  ;  the  Eaftern  ftyle  is  confeffedly 
hyperbolical.” 
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liy  thefe  and  other  fuch  diffioneft  ffiifts 
(by  which  however  we  feldom  deceive  our- 
Iclvcs,  except  it  be  in  thinking  that  we  de¬ 
ceive  others)  the  pure  but  ftrong  morality 
of  the  word  of  God  is  explained  away,  and 
its  too  rigid  canons  are  fattened  down  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  is  exhibited'  by  thofe 
who  pradfife  a  logic  of  the  fame  complexion, 
m  order  to  elcape  from  the  obligations  of 
Human  flatutes.  ■  Like  Swift’s  unfortunate 
Brothers  *,  We  are  fometimes  put  to  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  our  ingenuity  is  little  inferior  to 
theirs.  If  totidem  verbis  -f-  will  not  ferve 
our  turn,  try  totidem  fvllabis;  if  totidem  lyl- 
labis  fail,  try  totidem  literis ;  then  there  is  in 
our  cafe,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  “  an  allego- 
“  r*ca'x  lenfe”  to  be  adverted  to,  and  if  every 
other  resource  fail  us,  we  come  at  laft  to  the 
fame  conclufion  as  the  Brothers  adopted,  that 
after  all,  thofe  rigorous  claufes  require  ibme 
allowance,  and  a  favourable'  interpretation, 
and  ought  to  be  underlfood  “  cum  o-rano 
“  falis.”  &  ■  ■ 

But  when  the  law  both  in  its  fpirit  and  its 
letter  is  obftinate  and  incorrigible,  what  we 

cannot  bend  to  our  purpofe,  we  muft  break _ 

“  ^Lir  lins  We  hope  are  of  the  linaller  order; 

*  Vide  Tale  of  a  Tub.  ,  . 

t  Ibid. 
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«  a  little  harmlefs  gallantry,  a  little  innocent 
“  jollity,  a  few  foolifh  expletives  which  we 
“  ufe  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  meaning 
“  nothing  by  them,  a  little  warmth  of  co- 
“  louring,  and  licence  of  expreffion,  a  few 
freedoms  of  Ipeech  in  the  gaiety  of  our 
hearts,  which  though  not  perhaps  flrkTiy 
“  correft,  none  but  the  over-rigid  would 
“  think  of  treating  any  otherwife  than  as  ve- 
“  nial  infirmities,  and  in  which  very  grav  e  and 
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«  religious  men  will  often  take  their  (hare 
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when  they  may  throw  oil  their  {late,  and 
“  relax  without  impropriety.  We  l'erve  an 
“  all-merciful  Being,  who  knows  the  frailty 
“  of  our  nature,  the  number  and  ilrength 
“  of  our  temptations,  and  will  not  be  ex- 
“  treme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiis.  Even 
“  the  lei's  lenient  judicatures  of  human  in- 
“  ftitution  concede  fomewhat  to  the  weak- 
“  nefs  of  man.  It  is  an  eftablilhed  maxim — 
“  ‘  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.’  We  hope 
“  we  are  not  worl'e  than  the  generality.  All 
“  men  are  imperfedt.  We  own  we  have  our 
1,4  infirmities ;  we  confels  it  is  lo ;  we  wifh 
“  we  were  better  ;  and  trull  as  we  grow  older 
“  we  fhall  become  fo ;  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  that  we  mull  be  indebted  for 
“  our  admiffion  into  a  future  Hate  ol  happi- 
nefs,  not  to  our  own  merit,  but  to  the  cle- 
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mency  of  God,  and  the  mercy  of  our  Re« 
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ligion 
placed  in 


“  deerner.” 


But  Lt  not  this  language  be  miftaken  for 
that  of  tiue  Chriftian  humiliation,  of  which 
it  is  the  very  e Hence  to  feel  the  burden  of  fin, 
and  to  long  to  be  releafed  from  it ;  nor  let 
two  things  be  confounded,  than  which  none 
can  lie  more  fundamentally  different,  the  al¬ 
lowed  want  of  univerfality  in  our  determina¬ 
tion,  and  our  endeavour  to  obey  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  defedive  accomphfhment  of 
our  purpofes,  which  even  the  bed  of  men 
will  too  often  find  reafon  to  deplore.  In  the 
perfons  of  whom  we  have  been  now  fpeaking, 
the  unconcern  with  which  they  can  araul 
themfelv  es  upon  the  borders  of  fin,  the  eafy 
familiarity  with  which  they  can  actually  dally 
with  it  in  its  lefs  offenfive  fhapes,  fhew  plainly 
that,  diflindly  from  its  confequences,  it  is 
hy  no  means  the  objed  of  their  averfion; 
that  there  is  no  love  of  holinefs  as  luch ;  no 
endeavour  to  acquire  it,  no  care  to  prepare 
the  foul  for  the  reception  of  this  divine  prin- 
c'l'i -,  to  expel  or  keep  under  whatever 
might  be  likely  to  obftrud  its  entrance,  or 
difjjute  its  ioverei^nty. 

O  J 

ft  is  indeed  a  molt  lamentable  confequence 
of  the  pradice  of  regarding  Religion  as  a 

com- 
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compilation  of  ftatutes,  and  not  as  an  in- 
ternal  principle,  that  it  foon  comes  to  be  fteadof 

r  r  '  "  habits  of 

confidered  as  being  converfant  about  external  mind. 
actions  rather  than  about  habits  of  mind. 

This  fentiment  fometimes  has  indeed  the 
hardinels  to  inlinuate  and  maintain  ltlelf  un¬ 
der  the  guifc  of  extraordinary  concern  for 
practical  Religion*,  but  it  loon  dhcovers  the 
fallehood  of  this  pretenfion,  and  betrays  its 
real  nature.  The  expedient  indeed  of  at¬ 
taining  to  luperiority  in  practice,  by  not  waft¬ 
ing;  any  of  the  attention  on  the  internal 

O  J 

principles,  from  which  alone  practice  can 
flow,  is  about  as  realonable,  and  will  anlwer 
about  as  well  as  the  ceconomy  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  ihould  account  it  mere  prodigality 
to  expend  any  of  his  materials  in  laying  foun¬ 
dations,  from  an  idea  that  they  might  be 
more  ulefully  applied  to  the  railing  ot  the 
fuperftructure.  We  know  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  luch  an  edifice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  and  a  truth  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  all  pretenfions  to  internal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  holinefs  are  vain  when  they  are  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  conduct ;  but  it  is  no  lels  true, 
that  the  only  effectual  way  of  improving  the 
latter,  is  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  former. 

It  was  therefore  our  blelfed  Saviour’s  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  Make  the  tree  good”  as  the  neceffary 
means  of  obtaining  good  fruit;  and  the 

'  holv 
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chap,  holy  Scriptures  abound  in  admonitions  to 
Lt  it  be  our  chief  bufinefs  to  cultivate  our 
hen r  ts  with  all  diligence,  to  examine  into 
tneu  date  with  impartiality,  and  watch  over 
them  with  continual  care.  Indeed  it  is  the 
Heat  t  which  conftitutes  the  Man ;  and  external 
actions  derive  their  whole  character  and 
meaning  from  the  motives  and  difpofitions 
of  which  they  are  the  indications.  Human 
judicatures,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  converlant 
about  the  former,  but  this  is  only  becaufe  to 
our  limited  perceptions  the  latter  can  feklom 
be  any  otherwiie  clearly  afeertained.  The 
real  object  of  inquiry  to  human  judica¬ 
tures  is  the  internal  diipofition ;  it  is  to  this 
that  they  civ  lapt  the  nature,  and  proportion 
the  degree  of  their  punifhments. 

Yet  though  this  be  a  truth  fo  obvious,  fo 
eftabhfhed,  that  to  have  infilled  on  it  may 
ieem  almofl  needlefs,  it  is  a  truth  of  which 
v/e  are  apt  to  lole  fight  in  the  review  of  our 
religious  Character,  and  with  which  the  habit 
et  confidering  Religion  as  confifting  rather 
in  external  actions,  than  internal  principles, 
is  at  direct  and  open  war.  This  mode  of 
judging  may  well  be  termed  habitual ,  for 
though  by  tome  perfons  it  is  advifedly  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  openly  avowed,  yet  in  many  cafes  for 
want  of  due  watchfulnefs,  it  has  ftolen  in- 
fenfibly  upon  the  mind ;  it  exitls  unfutpefted, 

and 
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and  is  pra&ifed,  like  other  habits,  without 
confcioufnefs  or  obfervation. 

In  what  degree  foever  this  pernicious  prin¬ 
ciple  prevails,  in  that  degree  is  the  mifchief 
it  produces.  The  vicious  affedlions,  like 
noxious  weeds,  fprout  up  and  increafe  of 
themfelves  but  too  naturally ;  while  the  graces 
of  the  Chriftian  temper,  exotics  in  the  loil  of 
the  human  heart,  like  the  more  tender  pro- 
dudiions  of  the  vegetable  world,  though  the 
light  and  breath  of  Heaven  mu  ft  quicken 
them,  require  on  our  part  alfo,  in  order  to 
their  being  prelerved  in  health  and  vigour, 
conftant  fuperintendance,  and  affuluous  care. 
But  fo  far  from  their  being  earneftly  fought 
for,  or  watchfully  reared,  with  unremitted 
prayers  for  that  Divine  Grace,  without  which 
all  our  labours  mud  he  ineffedlual,  luch  is 
the  refult  of  the  principle  we  are  here  con¬ 
demning,  that  no  endeavours  are  uled  for 
their  attainment,  or  they  are  differed  to  droop 
and  die,  almoft  without  an  effort  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  lefs 
and  lefs  attended  to,  and  at  length  perhaps 
is  almoft  wholly  neglected.  Way  being  thus 
made  for  the  unobftruCted  growth  of  other 
tempers,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  often  diredtly  oppofite,  thefe  na¬ 
turally  overlpread  and  quietly  poffefs  the 
mind;  their  contrariety  to  the  Chriftian  Spi- 
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chap,  rit  not  being  dilcerned,  and  even  perhaps 
theip  prefence  being  fcarcely  acknowledged, 
except  when  their  exiftence  and  their  nature 
are  m a ni felled  in  the  condubt  by  marks  tod 
plain  to  be  overlooked  or  miftaken. 


Xnftances 
of  the  laft- 

mentioned 

aitertion. 


Some  of  the  moft  important  branches  of 
the  Chriftian  temper,  wherein  the  bulk  of 
nominal  Chriflians  appear  eminently  and 
allowedly  defective,  have  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Many  others  ftill  remain  to  be  particu¬ 
larized. 


Bulk  for¬ 
get  that  the 
Chrittian’s 
life  is  a  life 
of  Faith— 
ond  true 
Chriftians 
character  in 
this  relpecf . 


hirfl  then,  it  is  the  comprehensive  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  character  of  true  Chriflians, 
that  “  they  are  walking  by  faith,  and  not  by 
u  light.”  By  this  delcription  is  meant,  not 
merely  that  they  lo  firmly  believe  in  the 
doflrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments, 
as  to  be  influenced  by  that  perfuafion  to  ad¬ 
here  in  the  main  to  the  path  of  duty,  though 
tempted  to  forfake  it  by  prefent  intereft,  and 
prelent  gratification,  but  farther,  that  the 
great  truths  revealed  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  unfeen  world,  are  the  ideas  for  the  moft 
part  nppermoft  in  their  thoughts,  and  about 
which,  habitually,  their  hearts  are  moft  inte- 
reiled.  I  his  Hate  of  mind  contributes,  if 
the  expreiiion  may  be  allowed,  to  rebhfy  the 

illufions 
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illufions  of  vilion,  to  bring  forward  into  neat  cr 
view  thole  eternal  things  which  from  their 
remotenefs  are  apt  to  he  either  wholly  over¬ 
looked,  or  to  appear  hut  faintly  in  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  the  horizon  ;  and  to  remove  back¬ 
ward  and  reduce  to  their  true  comparative 
dimensions,  the  objects  of  the  prefent  life, 
which  are  apt  to  fill  the  human  eve,  all uming 
a  falle  magnitude  from  their  vicimti.  i  he 
true  Chriftian  knows  from  experience  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  former  are  apt  to  fade  from  the 
light,  and  tiie  latter  again  to  1\\  ell  on  it.  1  Ic 
makes  it  therefore  his  continual  caic  to  pic- 
ferve  thole  juft  and  enlightened  views  which 
through  Divine  mercy  he  has  outaincd.  Not 
that  he  will  retire  from  that  ftation  in  the 
world  which  Providence  leems  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  fill ;  he  will  be  adtive  in  the 
bufinefs  of  life,  and  enjoy  its  comforts  with 
moderation  and  thankfulnefs ;  but  he  will 
not  be  “  totus  in  illis,”  he  will  not  give  up 
his  whole  foul  to  them,  they  will  be  habitually 
fubordinate  in  his  eftimation  to  objects  of  more 
importance.  The  aweful  truth  has  lunk  deep 
into  his  mind,  “  the  things  which  are  feen  are 
“  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  ieen 
“  are  eternal,”  and  in  the  tumult  and  buttle 
of  life,  he  is  iobered  by  the  hill  ttnall  voice 
which  whifpers  to  him  “  the  fafhion  of  this 
world  pafles  away.”  This  circumftance 
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chap,  alone  mu  ft,  it  is  obvious,  conftitute  a  vaft  dif- 
ference  between  the  habitual  temper  of  his 
mind,  and  that  of  the  generality  of  nominal 
Chrifti-ans,  who  are  almoft  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  concerns  of  the  prefent  world. 
1  h^}  know  indeed  that  they  are  mortal,  but 
t  ev  do  no X.  fed  it.  1  he  truth  refts  in  their 

underhand ings,  and  cannot  gain  admiffion 
into  their  hearts,  i  his  fpeculative  perfuafion 
is  altogether  different  from  that  ftrong  practi¬ 
cal  impreflion  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
eternal  things,  which  attended  with  a  pro¬ 
pot  tionate  fcnfe  of  the  fhortnefs  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  all  below,  while  it  prompts  to  ac- 
fivtty  from  a  convidion  that  “  the  night 
“  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,”  produces 
a  certain  firmnefs  of  texture,  which  hardens 
u>  agarnil  the  buffets  of  fortune,  and  prevents 
our  being  very  deeply  penetrated  by  the  cares 
and  interefts,  the  goods  or  evils,  of  this  tranfi- 
toi  y  hate.  1  hus  this  juft  impreftion  of  the 
relative  value  of  temporal  and  eternal  things, 
maintains  in  the  foul  a  dignified  compofurc 
through  all  the  viciffitudes  of  life.  It  quick¬ 
ens  our  diligence,  yet  moderates  our  ardour; 
urges  us  to  juft  purfuits,  yet  checks  any  undue 
fohcitvde  about  the  fuccefs  of  them,  and 
theieby  enables  us,  in  the  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  «  to  ufe  this  world  without  abufino-it,” 

rendering 
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rendering  us  at  once  beneficial  to  others  and  sect. 
comfortable  to  ourfelves. 

But  this  is  not  all — befides  the  diftindion 
between  the  nominal  and  the  real  Chriftian, 
which  relults  from  the  impreffions  produced 
on  them  refpedively  by  the  eternal  duration 
of  heavenly  things,  there  is  another  grounded 
on  their  nature  no  lels  marked,  nor  Ids  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  ftated  in  Scripture,  not  only  as 
entitling  themfelves  to  the  notice  of  the  true 
Chriftian  from  confiderations  of  intereft ,  but 
as  approving  themfelves  to  his  judgement 
from  a  convidion  of  their  excellence,  and 
yet  farther,  as  recommending  themfelves  to 
his  feelings  by  their  being  tinted  to  the  re¬ 
newed  diipoutions  of  his  heart.  Indeed  were 
the  cafe  otherwise,  did  not  their  qualities 
correipond  with  his  inclinations,  however  he 
might  endure  them  on  principles  of  duty, 
and  be  coldly  confcious  of  their  fuperior 
worth,  he  could  not  lend  himlelf  to  them 
with  cordial  complacency,  much  Ids  look  to 
them  as  the  fureft  fource  of  pleafure.  But 
this  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  habitually 
regarded  bv  the  true  Chriftian.  He  walks 
in  the  ways  of  Religion,  not  by  conftraint, 
but  willingly ;  they  arc  to  him  not  only  late, 

but  comfortable  ;  “  ways  .of  pleafantnefs  as 

“  well 
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“  well  as  of  peace.”  Not  but  that  here  alfo 
he  is  from  experience  aware  of  the  neceffity 
of  conftant  lupport,  and  continual  watchful- 
ncio  ;  \>  u'hout  thcle,  his  old  eftimate  of  things 
is  apt  to  return  on  him,  and  the  former  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  affeCtions  to  refume  their  in¬ 
fluence.  'A  ith  earneft  prayers,  therefore, 
for  the  Divine  I  lelp,  with  jealous  circum- 
fpec  lion  and  refolute  felf-demal,  he  guards 
againlr,  and  abftains  from,  whatever  might 
be  likely  again  to  darken  his  enlightened 
judgement ,  or  to  vitiate  his  reformed  tafte, 
thus  making  it  his  unwearied  endeavour  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  heavenly 
things,  and  to  obtain  a  warmer  admiration, 
and  a  more  cordial  relifh  of  their  excel¬ 
lence. 

1  hat  this  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
habitual  judgement  and  of  the  leading  dif- 
polition  of  true  Chriftians,  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  it,  endeavouring  to  form 
ourfelves  alter  our  proper  model,  we  con¬ 
sult  the  facred  Scripture.  But  in  vain 
arc  Chriftians  there  reprefented  as  having 
let  their  affeciiom  on  things  above,  as 
cordially  rejoicing  in  the  fcrvice,  and 
delighting  in  the  worfhip  of  God.  Plea- 
due  and  Religion  arc  contradictory  terms: 
with  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians.  They 

may 
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may  look  back  indeed  on  their  religious  sect. 
offices  with  fomething  of  a  fecret  latisfaCtion,  n. 
and  even  feel  it  during  the  performance  of  '  ~v  “ 
them,  from  the  idea  of  being  engaged  in  the 
-difcharge  of  a  duty  ;  but  this  is  altogether 
different  from  the  pleafure  which  attends  an 
employment  in  itl'elf  acceptable  and  grateful  to 
us.  The  writer  muff  here  again  guard  againft 
•being  underftood  to  fpeak  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  warmth  and  vehemence  merely  of  Reli¬ 
gious  affections.  Are  the  l'ervice  and  worthip 
of  God  pie af ant  to  thefie  perfons?  it  is  not 
alked  whether  they  are  delightful.  Do  they 
diffufie  over  the  foul  any  thing  of  that  calm 
complacency,  that  mild  and  grateful  com- 
pofure,  which  betpeaks  a  mind  in  good  hu¬ 
mour  with  itfelf  and  all  around  it,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fervice  fuited  to  its  talke,  and  con¬ 
genial  with  its  feelings  ? 

O  D 


Let  us  appeal  to  that  Day  which  is  etpe-  Sunday; 
daily  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Religion:  forVucm- 
Do  they  joyfully  avail  themfelves  of  this  Plo>'menu 
bleffed  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
bufinels  and  cares  of  life,  when  without  beine 

■'  m  '  O 

difquieted  by  any  doubt  whether  they  are 
not  neglefting  the  duties  of  their  proper 
callings,  they  may  be  allowed  to  detach  their 
minds  from  earthly  things,  that  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  heavenly  objeCls,  and  a  more  ha- 

o  bitual 
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chap,  bitual  acquaintance  with  them,  their  hope  may 
grow  more  “  full  of  immortality.”  Is  the 
dav  cheerfully  devoted  to  thofe  holy  exercifes 
for  which  it  was  appointed?  Do  they  indeed 
“  come  into  the  courts  of  God  with  glad- 
nels,  and  how  are  they  employed  when 
not  engaged  in  the  public  fervices  of  the  day? 
-Ate  they  bulled  in  fludying  the  word  of 
U°d,  in  meditating  on  his  perfections,  in 
tiacing  his  providential  difpenfations,  in  ad- 
nnring  his  works,  in  revolving  his  mercies, 
(above  all,  the  tranfeendent  mercies  of  re¬ 
deeming  love)  in  finging  his  praifes,  “  and 
“  ipeaking  good  of  his  name?”  Do  their 
lecret  retirements  witnefs  the  earneflnefs  of 
their  prayers  and  the  warmth  of  their  thankf- 


givings,  their  diligence  and  impartiality  in 
the  neceflary  work  of  felf-examination,  their 
tniuclf ulnefs  of  the  benevolent  duty  of  inter- 
ceflion  r  Is  the  kind  pur  pole  of  the  inllitution 
ot  a  Sabbath  anfwered  by  them,  in  its  beino- 
made  to  their  fervants  and  dependents  a  lea- 
ion  of  rcfl  and  comfort?  Does  the  inflru&ion 
1 ' 1  then  families,  or  of  the  more  poor  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  neighbours,  polfcis  its  due 
ihare  of  their  time.  If  blefled  with  talents 
oi  with  affluence,  are  they  feduloully  employ¬ 


ing; 

in£ 
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a  part  of  this  interval  of  leiliire  in  reliev- 
the  indigent  and  vifiting  the  fick,  and 


comforting 
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comforting  the  forrowful,  in  forming  plans  sect. 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures,  in  con-  ir« 
lidering  how  they  may  promote  both  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  benefit  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  ;  or  if  theirs  be  a  larger 
fphere,  in  deviling  meafures  whereby  through 
the  Divine  bleffing,  they  may  become  the 
honoured  inftruments  of  the  more  extended 
diffufion  of  religious  truth  ?  In  the  hours  of 
domeftic  or  locial  intercourfe,  does  their 
converfation  manifeft  the  fubjedft  of  which 
their  hearts  are  full?  Do  their  language  and 
demeanour  Ihew  them  to  be  more  than  com- 
monlv  gentle,  and  kind,  and  friendly,  free 
from  rough  and  irritating  paffions. 


Surely  an  entire  day  fhould  not  feem  lono* 

J  *  O 

amidft  thefe  various  employments.  It  might 
well  be  deemed  a  privilege  thus  to  fpend  it, 
in  the  more  immediate  prefence  of  our  Hea¬ 
venly  Father,  in  the  exercifes  of  humble 
admiration  and  grateful  homage;  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  and  domeftic,  and  locial  feelings, 
and  of  all  the  heft  affeftions  of  our  nature, 
prompted  by  their  true  motives,  convcrfant 
about  their  proper  objefts,  and  dire6ted  tQ, 
their  nobleft  end;  ail  borrows  mitigated,  all 
cares  fufpended,  all  fears  rcprefted,  every 
angry  emotion  foftened,  every  envious  or  re- 

o  2  vengeful 
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CHAP,  vengeful  or  malignant  paffion  expelled;  and 
the  bofom,  thus  quieted,  purified,  enlarged, 
ennobled,  partaking  almoft  of  a  meafure  of 
the  Heavenly  happinefs,  and  become  for  a 
while  the  leat  of  love,  and  jov,  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  harmony. 

The  nature  and  ufes,  and  proper  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  Chriftian  Sabbath,  have  been 
pointed  out  more  particularly,  not  only  be- 
caule  the  day  will  be  found  when  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  eminently  conducive,  through  the  Di¬ 
vine  Bleffing,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  principle  in  aftivity  and  vigour ;  but  alio 
becaule  we  mu  ft  all  have  had  occalion  often 
to  remark,  that  manyperfons  of  the  graver  and 
more  decent  fort,  feem  not  leldom  to  be 
nearly  deftitute  of  religious  refources.  The 
Sunday  is  with  them,  to  fay  the  beft  of  it,  a 
heavy  day,  and  that  larger  part  of  it  which  is 
not  claimed  by  the  public  offices  of  the 
church,  dully  drawls  on  in  comfortlefs  vacuity, 
or  without  improvement  is  trifled  away  in 
vain  and  unprofitable  difcourle.  Not  to  fpeak 
of  thofe  who  by  their  more  daring  profanation 
ot  this  facred  leafon,  openly  violate  the  laws 
and  infult  the  religion  of  their  country,  how 
little  do  many  feem  to  enter  into  the  fpirit  of 
the  inftitution,  who  are  not  wholly  inatten¬ 
tive 


-  -  ~ 


tive  to  its  exterior  decorums.  How  glad 
are  they  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their  religious 
labours.  How  hardly  do  they  plead  againft 
being  compelled  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
day  to  Religion,  claiming  to  themfelves  no 
lmall  merit  for  giving  up  to  it  a  part,  and 
purchafing  therefore,  as  they  hope,  a  right 
to  fpend  the  remainder  more  agreeably ! 
How  dexteroufly  do  they  avail  themfelves  of 

J  * 

any  plaufible  plea  for  introducing  fome 
week-day  employment  into  the  Sunday, 
whilft  they  have  not  the  lame  propenfity  to 
introduce  any  of  the  Sunday’s  peculiar  em¬ 
ployment  into  the  reft  of  the  week  !  How 
often  do  they  find  excufes  for  taking  jour¬ 
neys,  writing  letters,  balancing  accounts,  or 
in  fhort  doing  fomething,  which  by  a  little 
management  might  probably  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  or  which,  without  any  material 
inconvenience,  might  be  poftponed.  Even 
bufinefs  itfelf  is  recreation,  compared  with 
Religion,  and  from  the  drudgery  of  this  day 
of  Sacred  Reft,  they  fly  for  relief  to  their  or¬ 
dinary  occupations. 

Others  again  who  would  confider  bufinefs 
as  a  prophanation,  and  who  ftill  hold  out 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  card  table, 
get  over  much  of  the  day  and  gladly  feek  for 

o  3  an 
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chap,  an  innocent  refource  in  the  focial  circle  or  in 
family  vilits,  where  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  the  converlation  turns  on  luch  topics  as 
might  render  it  in  any  way  conducive  to  rer 
ligious  infrrutuon,  or  improvements.  Their 
ramilies  meanwhile  are  neglefted,  their  ler- 
vants  robbed  of  Chriftian  privileges,  and  their 
'example  quoted  by  others  who  cannot  fee 
that  they  are  themfelves  lefs  religioufly  em¬ 
ployed  while  playing  an  innocent  game  at 
cards,  or  relaxing  in  the  concert  room. 

But  all  thefe  feveral  artifices,  whatever  they 
may  be ,  to  unhallow  the  Sunday  and  to  change 
its  ch  a  rafter  (it  might  be  almoft  laid  “no 
“  relax  its  horrors,”)  prove  but  too  plainly, 
however  we  may  be  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
Religion  when  driven  to  it  by  the  lots  of 
every  other  comfort,  and  to  retain  as  it  were 
a  re ver (ionary  mtcrell  in  an  afylum  which 
may  receive  us  when  we  are  forced  from  the 
tranfitorv  enjoyments  of  our  prefent  fbite, 
tnat  m  itfclf  it  wears  to  us  a  gloomy  and  for¬ 
bidding  afpeft,  and  not  a  face  of  confolation 
and  joy :  that  the  worfhip  of  God  is  with 
us  a  conjh  ained  and  not  a  willing  fervice, 
w  Inch  we  are  glad  therefore  to  abridge  though 
we  dare  not  omit  it. 


Some 
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Some  indeed  there  are  who  with  concern 

« 

and  grief  will  confefs  this  to  be  their  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  melancholy  hate;  who  htimbly 
pray,  and  diligently  endeavour  for  an  imagi¬ 
nation  lefs  didradcd  at  devotional  leafons, 
for  a  heart  more  capable  of  reliihing  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  divine  things;  and  who  carefully 
guard  againd  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
chain  down  their  alfeclions  to  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Let  not  luch  be  dilcouraged.  It  is 
not  they  whom  we  are  condemning  ;  but  luch 
asknowing  and  even  acknowledging  this  to  be 
their  cafe,  yet  proceed  in  a  way  di redly  con¬ 
trary:  who  fcarcely  feeming  to  lhfped  that 
any  thing  is  wrong  with  them,  voluntarily 
acquielce  in  a  hate  of  mind  which  is  diredly 
contrary  to  the  politive  commands  of  God, 
which  forms  a  perfed  contrail  to  the  repre- 
fentations  given  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  charader,  and  accords  but  too  faithfully 
in  one  leading  feature  with  the  charader  of 
thole  whoare  dated  to  be  the  objeds  of  Divine 
difpleal'ure  in  this  life,  and  of  Divine  punilh- 
ment  in  the  next, 

\  • 

It  is  not  however  only  in  thefe  eflential  con- 
dituents  of  a  devotional  frame  that  the  bulk  of 
nominal  Chridians  are  defedive.  This  they 
freely  declare  (lecretly  feeling  perhaps  lome 

o  x  complacency 
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complacency  from  the  franknefs  of  the  avow- 
ch)  to  he  a  higher  ft  rain  of  piety  than  that  to 
which  they  afpire.  Their  forgetfulnefs  alfo 
°*  tome  of  t)ie  leading  dilpofitions  of  Chriftia- 
mt\,  is  undeniably  apparent  in  their  allowed 
\\  citit  of  the  (pint  of  kindnefs  and  meeknels, 
and  gentlenefs,  and  patience  and  long  fuffer- 
ing,  and  above  all,  of  that  which  is  the  flock 
on  which  alone  thefe  dilpofitions  can  grow* 
and  flourish,  that  humility  and  lowlinefs  of 
mind  in  which  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  quality  may  be  faid  to  confift  the  true 
e (fence  and  vital  principle  of  the  Chriftian 
tempei.  7  hele  dilpofitions  are  not  only  ne¬ 
glected,  but  even  difavowed  and  exploded, 
tnen  oppofites,  if  not  riling  to  any  great 
height,  are  acknowledged  and  applauded.  A 
juft  pride,  a  proper  and  becoming  pride,  are 
terms  which  we  daily  hear  from  Chriftian 
lips,  i  o  poflefis  a  /ugh  fpirit ,  to  behave  with 
a  proper  fpirit  when  ufed  ill,— by  which  is 
meant  a  quick  feeling  of  injuries,  and  a 
promptnefs  in  relenting  them, — entitles  to 
commendation;  and  a  meek-lpirited  difpo- 
fition,  tne  higbeft  Scripture  eulogium,  ex- 
pi  els  ideas  of  difapprobation  and  contempt. 

V  airty  and  vain  glory  are  fuftered  without 
intei  iuption  to  retain  their  natural  pofleflion 
of  the  heart.  But  here  a  topic  opens  upon 


us 
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us  of  fuch  importance,  and  on  which  fo  many 
miftakes  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  writings 
of  refpectable  authors,  and  in  the  commonly 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  world,  that  it  may 
be  allowed  us  to  dilcufs  it  more  at  large,  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  treat  of  it  in  a  feparate 
lection. 


Sect.  hi. 

•  » 

On  the  Define  of  human  EJlimation  and  Ap- 
plaufe — Dhe  generally  prevailing  Opinions 
contrafied  with  thofe  of  the  true  Chriflian. 

The  defire  of  human  eftimation  and  dif-  uAverft- 
tinction,  and  honour,  of  the  admiration  pafficn. 
and  applaufe  of  our  fellow  creatures,  if  we 
take  it  in  its  full  comprehenfion,  and  in  all 
its  various  modifications,  from  the  third:  of 
glory  to  the  dread  of  fhame,  is  the  pafiion  of 
which  the  empire  is  bv  far  the  moft  general, 
and  perhaps  the  authority  the  moft  com¬ 
manding.  '  Though  its  power  be  moft  con- 
fpicuous  and  leaft  controulable  in  the  highei 
clafles  of  fociety,  it  leems,  like  lbme  refiftlels 
conqueror,  to  fpare  neither  age,  nor  fex,  nor 
condition,  and  taking  ten  thou  land  fhapes, 
infinuating  iti  elf  under  the  moft  Ipecious 

4  pretexts, 


chap,  pretexts,  and  Weltering  itfelf  when  neceflary 
J.X,  under  the  moft  artful  difguifes,  it  wins  its 
ivay  in  lecret,  when  it  dares  not  openly  avow 
itfelf,  and  mixes  in  all  we  think,  and  fpeak, 
and  do.  It  is  in  fome  Alliances  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  declared  purfuit,  and  confeffedly 
the  main  practical  principle;  but  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  not  feldom  the  grand 
Ipi  mg  or  action,  and  in  the  lleauty  and  the 
Authoi ,  no  lels  than  in  the  Soldier,  it  is  often 
the  mailer  paflion  of  the  foul. 


The  com¬ 
mon  no¬ 
tions  afiu  t- 

ed. 


I.  his  is  the  principle  which  parents  recog¬ 
nize  withjoyin  their  infant  offspring,  which  is 
diligently  inflilled  and  nurtured  in  advancing 
years,  which  under  the  names  of  honourable 
ambition  and  of  laudable  emulation,  it  is  the 
profeffed  aim  of  fchools  and  colleges  to  excite 
and  cherifh.  The  writer  is  w'ell  aware  that 
it  will  be  thought  he  is  pufhing  his  opinions 
much  too  far  when  he  ventures  to  affail  this 
great  principle  of  human  adion;  a  principle 
its  advocates  might  perhaps  exclaim,  “  the 
“  extindlion  of  which,  if  vou  could  lucceedin 
“  your  rafh  attempt,  would  be  like  the  anni- 
“  hilation  in  the  material  world  of  the 
“  principle  of  motion;  without  it  all  were 
“  torpid  and  cold  and  comfortlels.  We  grant” 
they  might  go  on  to  obferve,  “  that  w'e 

“  never 
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f*  never  ought  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
44  duty  in  order  to  procure  the  applauie  or  to 
44  avoid  the  reproaches  of  men,  and  we  allow 
44  that  this  is  a  rule  too  little  attended  to  in 
44  practice.  We  grant  that  the  love  of  praile 
44  is  in  fome  inftances  a  ridiculous,  and  in 
44  others  a  mifchievous  paffion;  that  to  it  we 
44  owe  the  breed  of  coquettes  and  coxcombs, 
44  and,  a  more  ferious  evil,  the  noxious  race 
of  heroes  and  conquerors.  We  too  are 
44  ready,  when  it  appears  in  the  fhape  of 
f4  vanity,  to  fmile  at  it  as  a  foible,  or  in  that 
‘44  of  falfe  glory,  to  condemn  it  as  a  crime. 
44  But  all  thefe  are  only  its  perverfions,  and 
44  on  account  of  them  to  contend  againft  its 
44  true  forms,  and  its  legitimate  exercife, 
44  were  to  give  into  the  very  error  which  you 
44  formerly  yourfelf  condemned,  of  arguing 
44  againft  the  ufe  of  a  falutary  principle  alto- 
44  gether,  on  account  of  its  being  liable  to 
44  occafional  abufe.  W hen  turned  into  the 
44  right  direction,  and  applied  to  its  true 
44  purpofes,  it  prompts  to  every  dignified  and 
y44  generous  enterprize.  It  is  erudition  in 
44  the  portico,  Ikill  in  the  lycamm,  eloquence  in 
44  the  fenate,  victory  in  the  field.  It  forces 
**  indolence  into  adlivitv,  and  extorts  from 
“  vice  itfelf  the  deeds  of  G.enerolitv  and  vir- 

O'  ”  j 

“  tue.  When  once  the  foul  is  warmed  by 

“  its 
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“  its  generous  ardor,  no  difficulties  deter,  no 
danger s  terrify ,  no  labours  tire.  It  is  this 
which  giving  by  its  ftamp  to  what  is  vir- 
“  t;:ous  and  honourable  its  juft  fuperiority 
o\  er  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune,  refeues 
“  the  rich  from  a  bafe  fubjedion  to  the  plea- 
ftnes  of  lenfe,  and  makes  them  prefer  a 
courle  oi  toil  and  hardfhrp  to  a  life  of  in¬ 
dulgence  and  eale.  It  prevents  the  man 
‘4  of  rank  from  acquiefcing  in  his  hereditary 
“  greatnefs,  and  fpurs  him  forward  in  purfuit 
“  oi  perfoncil  diftindion,  and  of  a  nobility 
“  "'hich  he  may  juftly  term  his  own.  It 
•'  moderates  and  qualifies  the  over-great  in- 
“  equalities  of  human  conditions;  and  reach- 
“  ,ng  to  thole  who  are  above  the  lphere  of 
“  laws,  and  extending  to  cafes,  which  fall 
not  within  their  province,  it  limits  and 
“  circumfcribes  the  power  of  the  tyrant  on 
“  Us  throne,  and  gives  gentlenefs  to  war, 
“  and  to  pride,  humility. 

“  Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  public 
“  hfe,  nor  is  it  known  onlv  in  the  great  and 
fnc  1  plendid  r  i  o  it  is  to  be  aferibed  a  lame 
portion  of  that  courteU  and  dilpofition  to 
u  pleafe,  which  naturally  producing*  a  mutual 
appearance  ot  good  will,  and  a  reciproca- 
tif»n  of  good  offices,  confHtutes  much  of 

the 


“  choiceft  fweets  to  locial  and  domeflic  in- 


“  follows  us  even  into  lolitude,  and  in  our 


“  our  conduct  were  fubject  to  human  obferva- 
“  tion,  and  we  derive  no  fmall  complacency 


“  l'pedfator.” 

So  for  of  the  effects  of  the  love  of  praile 
and  diftinclion ;  and  if  after  enumerating  lome 
of  thefe,  you  fhould  proceed  to  inveftigato 
its  nature ,  “  We  admit  it  might  be  added, 
“  that  a  hafty  and  misjudging  world  often 
“  mifapplies  commendations  and  cenfures, 
“  and  whilft  we  therefore  confefs,  that  the 
“  praifes  of  the  difeerning  few  are  alone 
“  truly  valuable  ;  we  acknowledge  that  it 
“  were  better  if  mankind  were  always  to  act 
“  from  the  lenfe  of  right  and  the  love  of 
“  virtue,  without  reference  to  the  opinions 
“  of  their  fellow-creatures.  W  e  even  allow, 
“  that  independently  of  confequences,  tide 
“  were  perhaps  in  itfelf  a  higher  if  rain  of 
“  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  degree  of  purity  which 
£:  it  would  be  vain  to  expert  from  the 
4‘  bulk  of  mankind.  When  the  intrinjic  ex- 
“  cellence  of  this  principle  however  is  called 
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chap.  in  quel  lion,  let  it  be  remember’d,  that 

“  in  its  higher  degrees  it  was  ftvled  by  one 

“  who  meant  rather  to  detract  from  its  me- 

“  rits  thaa  to  aggravate  them,  ‘  the  infirmity 

“  of  nobIe  minds  and  furely,  that  in  fuch  a 

“  loil  k  moft  naturally  fprings  up,  and  flou- 

“  r,/hes’ is  110  mean  proof  of  its  exalted  origin 
“  and  generous  nature. 

Lut  were  thefe  more  dubious,  and  were 
it  no  moie  than  a  Iplendid  error,  yet  con- 
“  fidering  that  it  works  fo  often  in  the  right 
“  threclion,  it  were  enough  to  urge  in  &its 
“  kehalb  Aat  it  is  a  principle  of  real  a&ion, 
“  antI  approved  energy.  That,  as  much  as 
“  praftice  is  better  than  theory,  and  folid 
“  realities  than  empty  peculation,  fo  much 
“  is  it  to  be  preferred  for  general  ufe  before 
“  thole  higher  principles  of  morals,  which 
“  however  juft  and  excellent  in  themfelves, 

}  on  would  in  vain  attempt  to  bring  home 
to  the  bufinefs  and  boloms  of  mankind,’ 
at  large.  Reject  not  then  a  principle  thus 
“  univerfal  in  its  influence,  thus  valuable  in 
“  hs  cffeifts  ;  a  principle,  which,  by  what- 
“  cvcr  name  you  may  pleafe  to  call  it,  afts 
“  by  motives  and  confiderations  fuited  to 
“  our  condition  ;  and  which,  putting  it  at 
“  the  very  loweft,  muft  be  confelTed,  in  our 
“  prefent  infirm  ftate,  to  be  an  habitual  aid 

“  and 
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“  and  an  ever  prefent  fupport  to  the  feeble- 
“  nets  of  virtue  !  In  a  felfifh  world  it  pro- 
“  duces  the  effeCfs  of  dilintereftednefs,  and 
u  when  public  fpirit  is  extinCl,  it  iupplies 
“  the  want  of  patriotilm.  Let  us  therefore 
“  with  gratitude  avail  ourlelves  of  its  help, 
“  and  not  relinquish  the  good  which  it  freely 
46  offers,  from  we  know  not  what  vain  dreams 
“  of  impracticable  purity  and  unattainable 
46  perfection.” 

All  this  and  much  more  mi~ht  be  urged 

o  O 

by  the  advocates  of  this  favourite  principle. 
It  would  be  however  no  difficult  talk  to 
Ihew  that  it  bv  no  means  merits  this  hisdi  eu- 
logium.  To  fay  nothing  of  that  larger  part  of 
the  argument  of  our  opponents,  which  be¬ 
trays  and  even  proceeds  upon  that  mifehie- 
vous  notion  of  the  innocence  of  error,  againlf 
which  we  have  already  entered  our  formal 
proteff,  the  principle  in  queftion  is  manifeftlv 
of  a  moft  inconftant  and  variable  nature  ;  as 
inconftant  and  variable  as  the  innumerably  di- 
verlified  modes  of  falhions,  habits,  and  opi¬ 
nions  in  different  periods  and  focieties.  What 
it  tolerates  in  one  age,  it  forbids  in  an¬ 
other ;  what  in  one  country  it  preferibes  and 
applauds,  in  another  it  condemns  and  llffma- 

9  tize«  ! 


CLOJ 

SECT. 


The  above 

Vindica¬ 
tion  fj'Jcl- 
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CHAP. 


IV. 


Opinions 
of  Pagan 

o 

wioraliits  on 
this  head  ; 


tizes  !  Obvioufly  and  openly,  it  often  takes 
vice  into  its  patronage,  and  fets  itfelf  in  di- 
opposition  to  virtue.  It  is  calculated  to 
produce  rather  the  appearance  than  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  excellence;  and  at  beft  not  to  check  the 
love  but  only  the  commiffion  of  vice.  Much  of 
tins  indeed  was  leen  and  acknowledged  by 
tlic  phftoiophers,  and  even  by  the  poets  of 
the  Pagan  world.  1  hev  declaimed  aaainft 
it  as  a  mutable  and  inconfiftent  principle ; 
they  lamented  the  fatal  effects  which,  under 
the  name  of  falle  glory,  it  had  produced  on 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  They 
condemned  the  purfuit  of  it  when  it  led  its 
followers  out  of  the  path  of  virtue,  and  taught 
teat  the  praiie  ot  the  wile  and  ot  the  good 
only  was  to  be  tlefired. 


Ami  Sct  ip- 
t  lire's  lef- 
lons  ll  ltcd 
&nd  iiluf- 
tr-ifed. 


But  it  was  referved  for  the  page  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  point  out  to  us  diftin£tly  wherein  it 
is  apt  to  be  effentially  defective  and  vicious, 
and  to  difeover  tons  more  fully,  its  encroach¬ 
ing  nature  and  dangerous  tendencies;  teach¬ 
ing  us  at  tiic  lame  time,  how,  being  purified 
trom  its  corrupt  qualities,  and  reduced  under 
juft  fubordination,  it  may  be  brought  into 
legitimate  exercile,  and  be  directed  to  its 
true  end. 


In 
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Ill  the  lacred  volume  we  are  throughout  sect* 
reminded,  that  we  are  originally  the  crea- 
tures  of  God’s  formation,  and  continual  de¬ 
pendents  on  his  bounty.  There  too  we  learn 
the  painful  lelTon  of  man’s  degradation  and 
unworthinefs.  We  learn  that  humiliation 
and  contrition  are  the  tempers  of  mind  bell: 
fuited  to  our  fallen  condition,  and  moft  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  fight  of  our  Creator.  We 
learn  that  thefe  (to  the  repreffion  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  Ipirit  of  arrogance  and  1  elf- 
importance,  fo  natural  to  the  heart  of  man) 
it  fhould  be  our  habitual  care  to  cherilh  and 
cultivate,  ftudioufly  maintaining  a  continual 
fenfe,  that,  not  only  for  all  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  over  others  which  we  may  poflefs, 
but  that  for  all  our  moral  fuperiority  alfo,  we 
are  altogether  indebted  to  the  unmerited 
goodnefs  of  God.  It  might  perhaps  be  faid 
to  be  the  great  end  and  purpofe  of  all  reve¬ 
lation,  and  elpeciallv  to  be  the  defign  of  the 
Golpel,  to  reclaim  us  from  our  natural  pride 
and  lelfifhnefs,  and  their  fatal  confequences; 
to  bring  us  to  a  juft  fenle  of  our  weaknefs 
and  depravity ,  and  to  difpofe  us,  with  un¬ 
feigned  humiliation,  to  abafe  ourfclves,  and 
give  glory  to  God. '  “  No  fiefh  may  glory  in 
“  his  prefence  ;  he  that  glorieth,  let  him 
“  glory  in  the  Lord”— “  The  lofty  looks  of 
*  p  “  man 
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chap.  “  mail  lhall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtinefs 
Iv-  “  of  men  lhall  be  bowed  down,  and  the 
“  Lord  alone  fhall  be  exalted 


1  hefe  folemn  admonitions  are  too  gene- 

O 

rally  overlooked,  and  their  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lubjeft  we  are  now  conlider- 
ing,  appears  to  have  been  often  entirely 
overlooked,  even  by  Chriftian  moralifts. 
Thcfe  authors,  without  reference  to  the 
main  ipring,  and  internal  principle  of  con¬ 
duit,  are  apt  to  fpeak  of  the  love  of  human 
applaule,  as  being  meritorious  or  culpable, 
as  being  the  deiire  of  true  or  of  falfe  glorv,  ac- 
cordingly  as  the  external  actions  it  produces 
and  the  purfuits  to  which  it  prompts,  are 
beneficial  or  mifchievous  to  mankind.  But 
it  is  undeniably  manifeft,  that  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  word  of  God,  the  love  of  world¬ 
ly  admiration  and  applaule  is  in  its  nature 
efientially  and  radically  corrupt,  lb  far  as  it 
partakes  of  a  dilpolition  to  exalt  and  aggran¬ 
dize  ourfelves,  to  pride  ourlelves  on  our 
natural  or  acquired  endowments,  to  affume 
to  ourlelves  the  merit  and  credit  of  our  good 
qualities,  in  Head  of  afcribing  all  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  glory  where  only  they  are  due. 


*  Ifaiali,  ii.  II. 
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Its  guilt  therefore  in  thefe  cafes,  is  not  to  be  sect. 
meafured  by  its  effects  on  the  happinefs  of  hi. 
mankind  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denominated  true 
or falfe  glory  accordingly  as  the  ends  to  which 
it  is  direfled  are  beneficial  or  mifchievous, 
juft  or  unjuft  objefts  of  purfuit ;  but  it  is 
falfe ,  becaule  it  exalts  that  which  ought  to 
be  abafed,  and  criminal ,  becaufe  it  encroaches 
on  the  prerogative  of  God. 

The  Sriptures  further  inftruft  us,  not  mere- 
iv  that  mankind  are  liable  to  error,  and 

J 

therefore  that  the  world’s  commendations 
may  be  fometimes  miftakeii,  but  that  their 
judgement  being  darkened  and  their  hearts 
depraved,  its  applatifes  and  contempt  will  for 
the  mod  part  be  fyftematically  mifplaced ; 
that  though  the  beneficent  and  diiinterefted 
fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  her  obvious  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  domeftic  comfort  and  ge¬ 
neral  happinefs,  cannot  but  extort  applaule ; 
yet  that  her  afpiring  after  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  excellence,  by  exciting  fecret  mif'giv- 
ings  in  others,  or  a  painful  fenfe  of  inferio¬ 
rity  not  unmixed  with  envy,  cannot  fail 
often  to  difguft  and  offend.  The  word  of 
God  teaches  us,  that  though  fuch  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  as  are 
coincident  with  worldly  interefts  and  pur- 

p  2  fuits. 
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fuits,  and  with  worldly  principles  and  fyf 
terns,  may  be  prof  ef  fed  without  offence,  yet, 
that  what  is  oppofite  to  thefe,  or  even  diffe- 
mnt  trom  them,  will  be  deemed  needlefsly 
precite  and  lfritt,  the  indulgence  of  a  morofe 
and  gloomy  humour,  the  fymptoms  of  a 
conti  acted  and  fuperifitious  Ipint,  the  marks 
ot  a  mean,  enflaved,  or  dilfortecl  under¬ 
standing.  i  hat  for  thete  and  other  realons, 
the  follow  ci  ol  Chrift  muft  not  only  make 
up  his  mind  to  tne  occcijioncil  r elincjiiijlimeut 
ot  worldly  favour,  but  that  it  Ihould  even 
afford  him  matter  of  holy  jealoufy  and  fufpi- 
cion  ot  himfelf,  when  it  is  very  lavifhly  and 
very  generally  beftowed. 


l>ut  though  the  ffandard  of  worldly  effi- 
mation  differed  lets  from  that  of  the  Gofpel, 
yet  fince  our  affections  ought  to  be  fet  on  ‘ 
*  ings,  and  converfant  about  heaven¬ 
ly  objects,  and  lance  in  particular  the  love 
and  favour  ot  God  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  1 
our  tupreme  and  habitual  delire,  to  which 
every  other  Ihould  be  iiibordinatecl,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  tnat  the  love  of  human  applaufe  muff 
he  manifeftly  injurious  lb  far  as  it  tends  to 
uiav  down  our  regards  to  earthly  concerns, 
and  to  bound  and  circumfcribe  our  defires 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  world. 

Particularly, 
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Particularly,  that  it  is  impure  lo  far  as  it  is 
tiii&ured  with  a  difpofition  to  eflimate  too 
highly,  and  love  too  well  the  good  opinion 
and  commendations  of  man. 

But  though  by  thefe  and  other  inllruitions 

O  J 

and  coniiderations  the  Holy  Scripture  warns 
us  arainfl  the  inordinate  defire  or  earneft 

O 

purluit  of  worldly  eftimation  and  honour; 
though  it  lo  greatly  reduces  their  value,  and 
prepares  us  for  loling  them  without  lurpriie, 
and  for  relinquilhing  them  with  little  reluc¬ 
tance;  yet  it  teaches  us,  that  Chriftians  in 
general,  are  not  only  not  called  upon  abfo- 
lutely  and  voluntarily  to  renounce  or  forego 
them,  but  that  when,  without  our  having 
lolicitoufly  fought  them,  they  are  bellowed 
on  us  for  aitions  intrinlically  good,  we  are  to 
accept  them  as  being  intended  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  be  lometimes,  even  in  this  di  {or¬ 
derly  ftate  of  things,  a  prefent  lolace,  and  a 
reward  to  virtue.  Nay  more,  we  are  inllrutt- 
ed,  that  in  our  general  deportment,  that  in 
little  particulars  of  conduit  otherwile  indif¬ 
ferent,  that  in  the  circuitij lances  and  manner 
of  performing  actions  in  themfelves  of  a  de¬ 
termined  character  and  indilpenfable  obliga¬ 
tion,  (guarding  however  againft  the  fmallefl 
degree  of  artifice  or  deceit)  that  by  watch- 

r  3  ing 
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chap,  ing  for  opportunities  of  doing  little  kind* 
r^!,  nefies,  that  by  avoiding  Angularities,  and  even 
humouring  prejudices  where  it  may  be  done 
without  the  flighted:  infringement  on  truth 
or  duty,  we  ought  to  have  a  due  reipect  and 
regard  to  the  approbation  and  favour  of  men. 
Thefe  however  we  Ihould  not  value,  chiefly 
as  they  may  adminifter  to  our  own  gratifi¬ 
cation,  but  rather  as  furnifhing  means  and 
indxuments  of  influence,  which  we  may  turn 
to  good  account,  by  making  them  lubfervient 
to  the  improvement  and  happineis  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  thus  conducive  to  the 
glory  of  God.  The  remark  is  almolf  luper- 
fluous,  that  on  occafions  like  thele  we  mull 
even  watch  our  hearts  with  the  mod:  jealous 
care,  left  pride  and  felf  love  infenfibly  infufe 
themfelves,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  prin¬ 
ciples  lb  liable  to  contract  a  taint. 

Credit  and  reputation,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  true  Chridian,  ftand  on  ground  not 
very  different  from  riches,  which  he  is  not 
to  prize  highly,  or  to  defirc  and  purlue  with 
folicitude,  but  which,  when  they  are  allotted 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  he  is  to 
accept  with  thankfulnels,  and  ule  with  mo¬ 
deration,  relmquifhing  them  when  it  becomes 
neccflary,  without  a  murmur;  guarding  mod: 

cir- 
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eircumfpe&ly  fo  lo  long  as  they  remain  with  sect. 
him,  againffc  that  fenfual  and  feliilh  temper, 
and  no  lefs  againft  that  pride  and  wanton- 
nels  of  heart,  which  tliey  are  too  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  cherifli;  thus  conlidering  them  as 
in  themlelves  acceptable,  but,  from  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  his  nature,  as  highly  dangerous 
poffeffions,  and  valuing  them  chiefly  not  as 
inftruments  of  luxury  or  fplendour,  but  as 
affording  the  means  of  honouring  his  heaven¬ 
ly  Benefa&or,  and  leffening  the  miferies  of 
mankind. 


Chriftianity  however,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  propofes  not  to  extinguifh  our  natural 
defires,  but  to  bring  them  under  juft  con- 
troul,  and  diredt  them  to  their  true  objedls. 
In  the  cafe  both  of  riches  and  of  honour, 
fhe  maintains  the  confiftency  of  her  charac¬ 
ter.  While  fhe  commands  us  not  to  let  our 
hearts  on  earthly  trealures,  fhe  reminds  us 
that  we  have  in  Heaven  “  a  better  and 
“  more  enduring  fubftance”  than  this  world 
can  beftow;  and  while  fhe  repreffes  our  lo- 
licitude  refpedting  earthly  credit,  and  mo¬ 
derate  our  attachment  to  it,  fhe  holds  forth 
to  us,  and  bids  us  habitually  to  afpire  after 
the  fplendours  of  that  better  ftate,  where  is 
true  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality; 

p  4  thus 
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chap,  thus  exciting  in  us  a  juft  ambition,  fuited  to 
our  high  origin,  and  worthy  of  our  lar^e  ca¬ 
pacities,  which  the  little,  mifplaced,  and  pe- 

nfhable  diftin&ions  of  this  life  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  fatisfy. 

55  .  Jt  would  be  mere  wafte  of  time  to  enter 

oppofed  to  U,lt0  an-y  laboured  argument  to  prove  at  large 
that  the  ]lSht  in  which  worldly  credit  and 
eltimation  arc  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  pro- 

fefted  Chriftians  is  extremely  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  page  of 
Scripture.  1  he  inordinate  love  of  worldly 
glory  indeed,  implies  a  paftion,  which  from 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  called  into 
excrcife  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe,  being  converfant  about  great  objefts, 
it  can  but  rarely  find  that  field  which  is  re- 
quifite  for  its  exertions.  13  u  t  we  everywhere 
dilcover  the  fame  principle  reduced  to  the 
dimenfions  of  common  life,  and  modified  and 
dire&ecl  according  to  every  one’s  fphere  of 
adfion.  We  may  dilcover  it  in  a  fupreme 
lo\c  of  diftintfion,  and  admiration,  and 
piaife,  in  the  univerlal  acceptablenefs  of 
flattery,  and  above  all  in  the  exceftive  valua¬ 
tion  of  our  worldly  character;  in  that  watch- 
fulnefs  with  which  it  is  guarded,  in  that  jea- 
loufy  when  it  is  queftioned,  in  that  folicitude 

when 
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when  it  is  in  clanger,  in  that  hot  refentment  sect. 
when  it  is  attacked,  in  that  bitternefs  of  fuf- 
fering  when  it  is  impaired  or  loft.  All  thefe 
emotions,  as  they  are  too  manifeft  to  be  de¬ 
puted,  fo  are  they  too  reputable  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  Difhonour,  difgrace,  and  ftiame  prefent 
images  of  horror  too  dreadful  to  be  faced ; 
they  are  evils  which  it  is  thought  the  mark 
of  a  generous  fpirit,  to  confider  as  excluding 
every  idea  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to 
feel,  in  fhort,  as  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  conlcquences  of  all  this  arc  natural 
and  obvious.  1  hough  it  be  not  openly 
avowed,  that  we  are  to  follow  after  worldly 
eftimation,  or  to  efcape  from  worldly  dilre- 
pute,  when  they  can  only  be  purfued  or 
avoided  by  declining  from  the  path  of  duty; 
nay  though  the  contrary  be  recognized  as 
being  the  juft  opinion,  yet  all  the  effect  of 
this  Ipeculative  conceffion  is  foon  done  away 
in  fact.  Eltimating  worldly  credit  as  of  the 
higheft  intrinfic  excellence,  and  worldly 
fhame  as  the  greateft  of  all  pofiible  evils,  we 
lometimes  fhape  and  turn  the  path  of  duty 
itfelf  from  its  true  direction,  fo  as  it  may  fa¬ 
vour  our  acquifition  of  the  one,  and  avoidance 
of  the  other,  or  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
we  boldly  and  openly  turn  alkie  from  it,  de- 

3  daring 
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daring  the  temptation  is  too  ilrontr  to  be 
refilfcd. 


Various 
] '•roof's  of 
the  truth 
«>f  our  re- 
j.-refenta- 
tions  of  the 
opinions 
on  this 
point  of  the 
bulk  of  no¬ 
minal 
Chnftians. 


Proof  from 
the  Houfe 
of  Com¬ 
mons  : 


It  were  ealy  to  adduce  numerous  proofs 
ot  the  truth  of  thefe  aflertions.  it  is  proved, 
indeed,  by  that  general  tendency  in  Religion 
to  conceal  herlell  from  the  view,  for  we 
might  hope  that  m  thefe  calcs  Ihe  often  is 
by  no  means  altogether  extinft;  bv  her  beincr 
apt  to  vanilh  from  our  conversions,  and 
e\  en  to  give  place  to  a  pretended  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  fentiments,  and  conduct,  and  a  falie 
Ihew  of  infidelity.  It  is  proved,  by  that  com- 
plying  acquielcence  and  participation  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  this  difiipated  age, 
winch  lias  almoft  confounded  every  external 
diftin&ion  between  the  Cliriffian  and  the  In¬ 
f-del,  and  has  made  it  fo  rare  to  find  any  one 
who  dares  incur  the  charge  of  Chriftian  fin- 
gularity,  or  who  can  lay  with  the  Apolfle 
that  “  he  is  not  afhamed  of  the  Golpel  of 
“  Chrift.”  It  is  proved  (how  can  this  proof 
he  omitted  by  one  to  whole  lot  it  has  lo  often 
fallen  to  witnels  and  lament,  fometimes  he 
fears  to  afford  an  inlfance  of  it)  by  that  quick 
refentmeut,  thole  bitter  contentions,  thole 
angry  retorts,  thofe  malicious  triumphs,  that 
impatience  of  inferiority,  that  wakeful  lenle 
of  paff  defeats,  and  promptneis  to  revenge 

them. 
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them,  which  too  often  change  the  charafter  sect. 

or  a  Chriftian  deliberative  Aflembly,  into  that 
of  a  ftage  for  prize  fighters:  violating  at 
once  the  proprieties  of  public  conduct,  and 
the  rules  of  l'ocial  decorum,  and  renouncing 
and  chafing  away  all  the  charities  of  the  Re- 
ligion  of  Jelus? 


But  from  all  lefter  proofs,  our  attention  is  From 
drawn  to  one  of  a  ftill  larger  iize,  and  more 
determined  character.  Surely  the  reader 
will  here  anticipate  our  mention  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Duelling:  a  practice  which,  to  the 
diferace  of  a  Chriftian  fociety,  has  long  been 
iuffered  to  exift  with  little  reftraint  or  op- 
pofition. 

This  pra&ice,  whilft  it  powerfully  ftip- 
ports,  mainly  refts  on  that  exceffive  over¬ 
valuation  of  charafter,  which  teaches,  that 
wordly  credit  is  to  be  preferved  at  any  rate, 
and  dilgrace  at  any  rate  to  be  avoided.  1  he 
unreafonablenefs  of  duelling  has  been  often 
proved,  and  it  has  often  been  (hewn  to  be 
criminal  on  various  principles;  lofnetimes  it 
.  has  been  oppofed  on  grounds  hardly  tenable; 
particularly  when  it  has  been  conlidered  as 
an  indication  of  malice  and  revenge^.  But 

(a)  Vide  Hey’s  Tra£t,  Roufleau’s  Eloifa,  and  many  pe¬ 
riodical  E flays  and  Sermons. 

it 
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Duelling, 
wherein  its 
guilt  chief¬ 
ly  confifts. 


it  teems  hardly  to  have  been  enough  noticed 
in  what  chiefly  conhffs  its  ejfential  guilt;  that 
it  is  a  deliberate  preference  of  the  favour  of 
man,  before  the  favour  and  approbation  of 
God,  in  articulo  mortis ,  in  an  inftance,  where¬ 
in  oiu  own  life,  and  that  of  a  fellow  creature 
are  at  flake,  and  wherein  we  run  the  riik  of 
rufhing  into  the  prefence  of  our  Maker  in 
the  very  act  of  offending  him.  It  would  de¬ 
tain  us  too  long,  and  it  were  lomewhat 
bc-flde  our  prefent  purpole,  to  enumerate 
the  mifchievous  confequences  which  reiult 
from  this  practice.  J  hey  are  many  and 
great,  and  ii  regard  he  had  merely  to  the 
temporal  intercfts  of  men,  and  to  the  well 


being  of  focietv,  they  are  but  poorlv  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  plea  which  muff  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  its  behalf  by  a  candid  obferver  of 
numan  nature,  of  a  courtely  and  refinement 

Ui  our  modcj  n  manners  unknown  to  ancient 
times. 


But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  muff 
not  be  omitted,  and  which  feems  to  have 
been  too  much  overlooked;  In  the  judgement 
of  that  Religion  which  requires  purity  of 
heai  t,  and  of  that  Being  to  whom,  as  was 
before  remarked,  “  thought  is  a&ion,”  he 
-cannot  be  effeemed  innocent  of  this  crime, 
who  lives  in  a  fettled  habitual  determination 

to 
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to  commit  it,  when  circumPrances  fhall  call  sect. 
upon  him  Po  to  clo  *.  This  is  a  conPideration  HI* 
which  places  the  crime  of  duelling,  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  almoft  any  other ;  indeed 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  which  mankind 
habitually  and  deliberately  relolve  to  prac- 
tife  whenever  the  temptation  (hall  occur.  It 
fhews  alfo  that  the  crime  of  duelling  is  far 
more  general  in  the  higher  clafles  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  and  that  the  whole  liim 
of  the  guilt  which  the  practice  produces  is 
great,  beyond  what  has  perhaps  been  ever 
conceived:  It  will  be  the  writer’s  comfort 
to  have  folemnly  luggefted  this  conPideration 
to  the  confciences  of  thole  by  whom  this 
impious  praftice  might  be  lupprelfed :  It 
fuch  there  be,  which  he  is  ftronglv  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  theirs  is  the  crime,  and 
theirs  the  relponfibility  of  futTering  it  to 
continue  (a). 

In 

*  Vide  cc  He  that  looketh  after  a  woman  to  lull  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her,  &c.” 

(a)  The  writer  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  fhould  long  ago  have  brought  this  fubject  be¬ 
fore  the  notice  of  Parliament,  but  for  a  perfect  conviction 
that  he  fhould  probably  thereby  only  give  encouragement 
to  a  fyflem  he  wifhes  to  fee  at  an  end.  The  practice  has 
been  at  different  periods  nearly  flopped  by  pofitive  laws, 
in  various  nations  on  the  Continent ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  what  has  been  more  than  once  fug- 
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Peal  na¬ 
ture  of 
inordinate 
Jove  of  hu¬ 
man  efti- 
mation. 


In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  has  not 
been  the  writer’s  intention  to  difcufs  com¬ 
pletely,  that  copious  fubjebl,  the  love  of 
worldly  eftimation.  It  would  be  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  work  like  this,  fully  to  invef* 
tigate  fb  large,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  im- 
poi  taut  a  to j > ic.  bnough  however  may  have 

perhaps  been  laid,  to  make  it  evident  that 
this  pi  mciple  is  of  a  character  highly  quef* 
t  ion  able  \  that  it  Ihoulo  be  brought  under  ab- 
tolute  fubjebtion,  and  watched  with  the  mold 
jealous  care  :  I  hat,  notwithstanding  its  lofty 
pretentions,  it  often  can  by  no  means  juftly 
boaft  that  high  origin,  and  exalted  nature, 
which  its  fuperficial  admirers  are  dilpofed  to 
concede  to  it.  ^Yhat  real  intrinfic  efiential 
\  aloe,  it  might  bealked,  does  there  appear  to 
be  in  a  virtue,  which  had  wholly  changed  its 
natuie  and  character,  if  public  opinion  had 
been  different.  But  it  is  in  truth  of  bale  ex- 
ti abhor, ,  and  ungenerous  qualities,  Ipringing 
from  felfilhnefs  and  vanity,  and  low  ambi¬ 
tion;  by  theie  it  fubliffs  and  thrives,  and  abts; 


and 


a  Court  oi  Honour,  to  take  cognizance  of  fuch 
offences  as  would  naturally  fall  within  its  province.  The 
effects  of  this  effablifhmcnt  would  doubtlefs  require  to  be 
enforced  by  Icgiflative  provifions,  direHly  punilhino;  the 
practice,  and  by  difeou raging  at  court,  and  in  the  military 

and  naval  lituations,  all  who  Ihould  directly  or  indirectly  be 
guilty  of  it. 
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and  envy  and  jealoufy,  and  detraction,  and 
hatred,  and  variance,  are  its  too  faithful  and 
natural  aftbciates.  It  is,  to  fay  the  heft  of  it, 
a  root  which  bears  fruits  of  a  poifonous  as 
well  as  of  a  beneficial  quality.  If  it  fome- 
times  {Simulates  to  great  and  generous  enter- 
prifes,  if  it  urges  to  induftry,  and  lbmetimcs 
to  excellence,  if  in  the  more  contracted 
ijphere  it  produces  courtefy  and  kindnefs,  yet 
to  its  account  we  mud  place  the  ambition 
which  defolates  nations,  and  many  of  the 
competitions  and  refentments  which  inter¬ 
rupt  the  harmony  of  focial  life.  The  former 
indeed  has  been  often  laid  to  its  charge,  but 
the  latter  have  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
to,  and  dill  lefs  has  its  noxious  influence  on 
the  vital  principle,  and  diftinguifhing  graces 
of  the  Chriftian  character,  been  duly  pointed 
out  and  enforced. 


To  read  indeed  the  writings  of  certain 
Chriftian  moralifts,  (<?)  and  to  obferve  how 
little  they  leem  difpoled  to  call  it  in  queftion, 
except  where  it  raves  in  the  conqueror,  one 
fhould  be  almoft  tempted  to  fulpedf,  that, 
confidering  it  as  a  principle  of  fuch  potency 
and  prevalence  as  that  they  muff  delpair  of 
bringing  it  into  juft  fubjeblion,  they  were  In- 

(a)  Vide,  in  particular  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by 
Addison,  on  Honor,  Vol.  ii. 
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chap,  tent  only  on  complimenting  it  into  good  hu~ 
moui  (like  thole  barbarous  nations  which 
worfhip  the  evil  Spirit  through  fear)  or  rather, 
that  they  were  making  a  lort  of  compofition 
with  an  enemy  they  could  not  matter,  and 
were  willing,  on  condition  of  its  giving  up 
the  trade  of  war,  to  buffer  it  to  rule  undif- 
tuibed,  and  range  at  pleaiure. 

Urn  the  trutn  is,  that  the  real  on  mgs  of 
Chriftian  moralitts  too  often  exhibit  but°few 
traces  of  tire  genius  of  Chrittian  morality. 

Ot  this  pofition,  the  cafe  before  us,  is  an  in- 
ttance.  This  principle  of  the  delire  of  worldly 
dittindhon  and  applaufe,  is  often  allowed, 
and  even  commended  with  too  few  qualifi- 
cations,  and  too  little  referve.  To  covet 
v  ealth  is  bale  and  lord  id,  blit  to  covet  honour 
is  treated  as  the  mark  of  a  generous  and  ex¬ 
alted  nature.  1  heie  writers  lcarceiy  feem  to 
beai  in  mind,  that  though  the  principle  in 
queibon  tends  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of 
thole  groffer  a6fs  ot  vice  which  would  injure 
us  in  the  general  eftimation,  vet  that  it  not 
onlv  flops  there,  but  that  it  there  begins  to 
exert  aimed:  an  equal  torce  in  the  oppolitc 
direction*  1  hey  do  not  confider  how  apt 
this  principle  is,  even  m  the  cafe  of  thole 
who  move  in  a  contracted  Iphere,  to  fill  us 

"  .  *  *  *  f.  1  "  '  T  I 
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with  vain  conceits,  and  vicious  paffions;  and  sect. 
above  all  how  it  tends  to  fix  the  aftedlions  on  in. 
earthly  things,  and  to  Ileal  away  the  heart 
from  God.  They  acknowledge  it  to  be  cri¬ 
minal  when  it  produces  mifehievous  effects, 
but  forget  how  apt  it  is  by  the  lubftitution 

of  a  falfe  and  corrupt  motive,  to  vitiate  the 

*  •  . 

purity  of  our  good  aft  ions,  depriving  them  of 
all  which  rendered  them  truly  and  effentially 
valuable.  That,  not  to  be  too  haftily  ap¬ 
proved,  becaufe  it  takes  the  fide  of  virtue, 
it  often  works  her  ruin,  while  it  afferts  her 
caufe,  and  like  fome  vile  feducer,  pretends 
affeblion  only  the  more  furely  to  betray. 

It  is  the  diftingu idling  glory  of  Chrillia-  True 
nity  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with  fuperficial  ap- 
pearances,  but  to  rectify  the  motives ,  and  "IfT9 
purify  the  heart.  The  true  Chriftian,  in  clPlc- 
obedience  to  the  leffons  of  Scripture,  no 
where  keeps  over  himfelf  a  more  refoiute 
and  jealous  guard,  than  where  the  defire  of 
human  eftimation  and  diftinftion  is  in  quef- 
tion.  No  where  docs  he  more  deeply  feel 
the  inlufficiency  of  his  unaflifted  ftrength,  or 
more  diligently  and  earneftly  pray  for  divine 
ailiftance.  He  may  well  indeed  watch  and 
pray  againft  the  encroachments  of  a  paffion. 
which  when  buffered  to  tranfgrefs  its  juft 

Q  limits 
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Chap,  limits  difcovers  a  peculiar  hoftility  to  the  dif- 
tinguilhmg  giaces  of  Chriftian  temper;  a 
paffiou  which  mu  ft  infenfibly  acquire  force, 
becaufe  it  is  in  continual  exercife  :  To 
which  almoft  every  thing  without,  admini- 
Ireis  nutriment,  and  the  growth  of  which 
within  is  favoured  and  cherifhed  by  fuch 
powerful  auxiliaries  as  pride  and  felfifhnefs. 
tne  natural  .and  perhaps  inexterminable  in¬ 
habitants  or  the  human  heart;  of  which  the 
predominance,  if  eftablifhed,  is  thus  fo  per¬ 
nicious,  and  which  poJTefTes  fo  many  advan- 
*  ages  tor  effecting  its  eftablifhment. 

Strongly  imp  re  (Ted  therefore  with  a  fenfe 
or  the  mdifpenfable  neceffity  of  guarding 
aga  m  if  the  progrefs  of  this  encroaching  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  humble  reliance  on  fuperior  aid,  the 
true  Chriftian  thankfully  ufes  the  means,  and 
habitually  exercifes  himfelf  in  the  considera¬ 
tions  and  motives,  iuggefted  to  him  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  word  of  God.  He  is  much 
occupied  in  fearching  out,  and  contemplating 
his  own  infirmities.  lie  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  maintain  a  juft  convidtion  of  his 
great  unvvorthinefs,  and  to  keep  in  continual 
remembrance,  that  whatever  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  from  others,  is  not  properly  his  own, 
but  that  he  is  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  the 

undeferved 
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tiiideferved  bounty  of  Heaven.  He  diligently 
endeavours  alio,  habitually  to  preierve  a 
juft  fcnfc  of  the  real  worth  of  human  diftinc- 
tion  and  applaufe,  knowing  that  he  fhall 
covet  them  lei's  when  he  has  learned  not  to 
over-rate  their  value.  He  labours  to  bear  in 
mind,  how  undefervedlv  they  arc  often  be- 
flowed,  how  precarioufly  they  are  always  pof- 
felfed.  The  Cenfures  of  good  men  juftlv 
render  him  fufpicious  of  himfelf, -and  prompt 
him  carefully  and  impartially  to  examine 
into  thofe  parts  of  his  character,  or  thofe  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  conduct,  which  have  drawn  on 
him  their  animadverfions.  The  favourable 
opinion  and  the  praifes  of  good  men  are  jufrly 
acceptable  to  him,  where  they  accord  with 
the  teftimony  of  his  own  heart;  that  tefli- 
mony  being  thereby  confirmed  and  war¬ 
ranted.  Thofe  praifes  favour  alfo  and 
flrengthen  the  growth  of  mutual  confidence 
and  alreclion,  where  it  is  his  delight  to  form 
friendfhips,  rich  not  lefs  in  ufe  than  comfort, 
and  to  eflablifh  connexions  which  may 

-r 

laft  for  ever.  But  even  in  the  cafe  of  the 
commendations  of  good  men,  he  fuffers  not 
himfelf  to  be  beguiled  into  an  over-valuation  of 
them,  left  he  fhould  be  led  to  fubftitute  them 
m  the  place  of  confcience.  He  guards  againft 
this  by  refle&ing  how  indiftinfily  we  can 

Q  2  >v  difceri} 
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difcern  each  other's  motives,  how  little  enter 
into  each  other  s  circumftances,  how  mil- 
taken  therefore  may  he  the  judgements 
formed  of  us,  or  of  our  actions,  even  by  good 
men,  and  that  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that 
we  may  at  iome  time  be  compelled  to  forfeit 
their  efteem,  by  adhering  to  the  didates  of 
our  own  confciences. 


JLW 


But  if  he  endeavours  thus  to  fit  loofe  to  tl 
favour  and  applaule  even  of  good  men,  much 
more  to  thole  of  the  world  at  large:  not  but 
that  ne  is  lenlible  of  their  worth  as  means  and 
inftruments  of  ufefulnefs  and  influence,  and 
under  the  limitations  and  for  the  ends  allowed 
in  Scripture  (thefe  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat)  he 
is  glad  to  polfels,  obfervant  to  acquire,  and 
careful  to  retain  them.  He  confiders  them 
however,  if  we  may  again  introduce  the  me¬ 
taphor,  like  the  precious  metals,  as  having 
rather  an  exchangeable  than  an  intrinfle 
value,  as  defirable  not  limply  in  their  poiTef- 
fion,  but  in  their  ufe.  In  this  view,  he  holds 
himfclf  to  be  refponlible  for  that  fir  a  re  of  them 
which  he  enjoys,  and,  to  continue  the  figure, 
as  bound  not  to  let  them  lie  by  him  unem- 
ployed,  this  were  hoarding;  not  to  lavilh 
them  prodigally,  this  would  be  wafle ;  not 
imprudently  to  milapply  them,  this  were 

'•  folly 
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folly  and  caprice;  but  as  under  an  obligation 
to  regard  them  as  conferred  on  him  that 
they  may  be  brought  into  aftion,  and  as  what 
therefore  he  may  by  no  means  throw  away, 
though  ready,  if  it  be  required,  to  relinquilh 
them  with  chearfulnefs ;  and  never  feeling 
himlelf  at  liberty,  in  confideration  of  the 
uie  he  intends  to  make  of  them  to  acquire 


or  retain  them  unlawfully.  He  holds  it  to  Le 
his  bounden  duty  to  leek  diligently  for  occa- 
lions  of  rendering  them  fublervient  to  their 
true  purpofes,  and  when  any  Inch  occafion  is 
found,  to  expend  them  chearfullv  and  libe¬ 
rally,  but  with  diferetion  and  frugality,  being 
no  Ids  prudent  in  determining  the  meafure, 
than  in  (electing  the  objects  ol  their  applica¬ 
tion,  that  they  mav  go  the  farther  bv  being 

7  j  j  O  *  O 

thus  managed  with  oeconomv. 


Acting  therefore  on  thefe  principles,  he 
will  fludioufly  and  diligently  ule  any  degree 

j  D  JO 

of  worldly  credit  he  may  enjoy,  in  removing 
or  leflening  prejudices,  in  conciliating  good¬ 
will,  and  thereby  making  way  for  the  lefs 
obilrutted  progrefs  of  truth  ;  and  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  its  being  entertained  with  candour,  or 
even  with  favour  by  thole  who  would  bar  all 
aecefs  againft  it  in  any  rougher  or  more 
homely  form.  He  will  make  it  his  bufinefs 

Q  3  -  to 
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to  it  t  on  foot  and  forward  benevolent  and 
ufeful  Rhemes;  and  where  they  require 
united  cffoi  ts,  to  obtain  and  preferve  for  them 

co“°pci  ation.  He  will  endeavour  to 
diicountcnance  vice,  to  bring  modeft  merit 
into  notice ;  to  lend  as  it  were  his  light  to 
men  or  real  worth,  but  of  lefs  creditable 
name,  and  perhaps  of  lefs  conciliating  quali¬ 
ties  and  manners,  that  they  may  thus  fhinc 
with  a  reflected  luftre,  and  be  ufeful  in  their 
turn,  when  inverted  with  their  juft  eftima- 
t ion •  I>iit  while  by  thefe  and  various  other 
means  he  lnives  to  render  his  reputation  fo 
long  as  he  poffeffes  it,  fubfervient  to  the 
great  ends  of  advancing  the  caufe  of  Religion 
and  Virtue,  and  of  promoting  the  happinefs 
and  com  for  t  of  mankind,  he  will  not  tranf- 
gi  efs  the  rule  of  the  Scripture  precepts  in 
order  to  obtain,  to  cultivate,  or  to  preferve  it, 
rcfolutcly  uifclaiming  that  dangerous  fo- 
phirtry  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Ready  however  to  relinquish  his  reputation 

when  required  fo  to  do,  he  will  not  throw  it 

% 

away,  and  lo  far  as  he  allowably  may,  he  wTill 
cautioufly  avoid  occafions  of  diminifhing  it, 
inftead  of  rtudioufly  feeking,  or  needlelsly 
multiplying  them,  as  feems  fometimes  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  v/orthy  but  impru¬ 
dent  men.  i  here  will  be  no  capricious  hu- 
x  mours. 
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mours,  no  feltifh  tempers,  no  morofenefs,  no  sect. 
difcoiutefy,  no  affedted  leverity  of  deport-  la¬ 

ment,  no  peculiarity  of  language,  no  indo¬ 
lent  negledt,  or  wanton  breach  of  the  ordi- 
nary  forms,  or  fafhions  of  lociety.  His  re¬ 
putation  is  a  poffeffion  capable  or  uies  too 
important  to  be  thus  fported  away  ;  it  fa- 
crificed  at  all,  it  fhall  be  lacrihccd  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  world  fhall  be  conftrained 

to  allow  him  to  be  amiable,  as  well  as  re- 
lpcctablc  in  other  parts  of  his  character, 
though  in  what  regards  Religion,  they  may 
account  him  unreafonably  precite  and  ffrict. 

In  this  no  lets  than  in  other  particulars  he 
will  endeavour  to  reduce  the  enemies  of  Re¬ 
ligion  to  adopt  the  confeflion  of  the  accufers 
of  the  Jewifh  ruler,  “  we  can  find  no  fault  or 
“  occalion  againft  this  Daniel  except  con¬ 
cerning  the  law  of  his  God;”  and  even 
there,  if  he  give  offence,  it  will  only  be  w  here 
he  dares  not  do  otherwite,  and  if  he  fall  into 
dif-efteem  or  difgrace  it  fhall  not  be  charge¬ 
able  to  any  conduit  which  isjuffly  di (honour¬ 
able,  or  even  to  any  unnecelTary  tingularities 
on  his  part,  but  to  the  falfe  ftandard  of  effi- 
mation  of  a  misjudging  world.  When  his 
character  is  thus  mitlaken,  or  his  conduit 
thus  mifeonftrued,  he  will  not  wrap  himtelf 
up  in  a  myfterious  lullennefs,  but  will  be  ready 

q  4  where 
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CHAP,  where  he  thinks  any  one  will  Men  to  him 
1V*„  -ith  patience  and  candour,  to  clear  up  what 
las  been  dubious,  to  explain  what  has  been 
imperfectly  known,  and  “  Ipeaking  the  truth 
m  -o\  e,  to  correct,  if  it  mav  be,  the  erro¬ 
neous  impreffions  which  have  been  conceived 

0t  He  maJ  Sometimes  feel  it  his  duty 

publicly  to  vindicate  his  chara&er  from  unjuft 
reproach,  and  to  repel  the  falfe  charges  of 
uij  enemies;  but  he  will  carefully  however 
watch  again  ft  being  led  away  by  pride,  or 
buuig  betrayed  into  tome  breach  of  truth  or 
ofCm  iftian  charity,  when  he  is  treading  in  a 
path  io  dangerous.  At  fuch  a  time  he  will 
alio  guard  witn  more  than  ordinary  circum- 
fpection  againft  any  undue  folicitude  about 
his  worldly  reputation  for  its  own  fake,  and 
w  1jWj  lie  nas  done  what  duty  requires  for  its 
vindication,  he  will  lit  down  with  a  peace¬ 
able  and  quiet  mind,  and  it  will  be  matter  of 
no  very  deep  concern  to  him  if  his  endea¬ 
vours  ihoukl  have  been  ineffedhial.  If  o-0od 
n.'. .1  m  every  age  and  nation  have  been  often 
unjullly  calumniated  and  diigraced,  and  if  in 
fuch  circumftanccs,  even  the  darknefs  of 
paganilm  has  been  able  contentedly  to  repo fe 
itielf  on  the  conlcioufnefs  of  innocence,  lhall 
one  who  is  cheered  by  the  Chriftian’s  hope, 
who  is  affured  alfo,  that  a  day  will  Ihortly 

§  come 
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come  la  which  whatever  is  fecret  fhall  lie 
made  manifeft,  and  the  miftaken  judgements 
of  men,  perhaps  even  of  good  men,  being 
corrected,  that  “  he  fhall  then  have  praii'e  of 
“  God,”  fhall  fuch  an  one,  l  fay,  fink;  fhall 
he  even  bend  or  droop  under  fuch  a  trial? 
They  might  be  more  cxcu fable  in  over-va- 
luing  human  reputation  to  whom  all  beyond 
the  grave  was  dark  and  cheerlels.  i  hey  alio 
might  be  more  ealilv  pardoned  tor  purfuing 
with  home  decree  ot  eagernels  and  lolieitude 

o  o 

that  glorv  which  misfit  lurvive  them,  thus 
feeking  as  it  were  to  extend  the  narrow 
ipan  of  their  earthly  exigence.  But  far 
different  is  our  cafe,  to  whom  thefe  clouds 
are  rolled  away,  and  66  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Golpel.”  Not  but 
that  worldly  favour  anddiftinftionare  amongft 
the  heft  things  this  world  has  to  offer;  but 
the  Chriffian  knows  it  is  the  very  condition 
of  his  calling,  not  to  have  his  portion  here; 
and  as  in  the  cafe  of  any  ether  earthly  em 

j  j 

joyments,  fo  in  that  alfo  of  worldly  honour, 
he  dreads,  left  his  fupreme  affections  being 
thereby  gratified,  it  fliould  be  hereafter  laid 
to  him  “  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time 
“  receivedft  thy  good  things.” 

He  is  required  by  his  holy  calling  to  be 
vtelorious  over  the  world ;  and  to  this  vic¬ 
tory, 

*  + 
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tory,  the  conqueft  of  trie  clread  of  its  dii~ 
effeem  and  difhonour  is  eflentially  and  in- 
ciiipeiilably  required.  lie  refledts  on  thole 
holy  men  who  had  trial  of  “  cruel  mock- 
ings  he  remembers  that  our  blefied 
Savioui  mm  (elf  u  was  defpifed  and  rejected 
Oc  men;  and  what  is  he  that  he  'mould 
he  exempted  from  the  common  lot,  or  think 
it  much  to  bear  the  fcandal  of  his  profeflion. 
li  therefore  he  is  creditable  and  popular, 
lie  confiders  this,  if  the  phrafe  may  be  par¬ 
doned,  as  fomething  beyond  his  bargain, 

J  o  " 

and  he  watches  himfelf,  with  double  care, 
lelh  he  fhould  grow  over-fond  of  what  he 
may  be  fhortly  called  upon  to  relinquifh. 
l  ie  meditates  otten  on  the  probability  of  his 
being  involved  in  luch  circumftances,  as  may 
render  it  necellary  for  him  to  fubjeft  himfelf 
to  difgrace  and  obloquy;  thus  familiarizing 
himfelf  with  them  betimes,  and  preparing 
himfelf,  that  when  the  trying  hour  arrhes 

s  o 

they  may  not  take  him  unawares. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  defire  of  “  that 
“  honour  which  comcth  from  Cod,”  he  finds 
the  moft  effectual  means  of  bringing:  his 
mind  into  a  proper  temper,  in  what  regards 
the  love  of  human  approbation.  Chriftian! 
wouldft  thou  indeed  reduce  this,  affection  under 

juft 
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juft  controul — -furfum  cor  da!  Rife  on  the  Skt. 
wings  of  contemplation,  until  the  praifes  and  ni. 
the  cenfures  of  men  die  away  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  ftill  fmall  voice  of  confeience  is  no 
lons-er  drowned  by  the  din  of  this  nether 
world.  Here  the  light  is  apt  to  be  occupied 
with  earthly  objects,  and  the  hearing  to  be 
engroffed  with  earthly  founds,  but  there  thou 
lhalt  come  within  the  view  of  that  refplcn- 
dent  and  incorruptible  crown,  which  is  held 
forth  to  thy  acceptance  in  the  realms  of  light, 
and  thine  ear  lhall  be  regaled  with  Heavenly- 
melody  !  Here  we  dwell  in  a  variable  atmo- 
fphere — the  profpccl  is  at  one  time  darkened 
by  the  gloom  of  dilgrace,  and  at  another  the 
eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gleanings  of  glory;  but 
thou  haft  now  afeended  above  this  inconftant 
region;  no  ftorms  agitate,  no  clouds  obfeure 
the  air,  and  the  lightnings  play,  and  the 
thunders  roll  beneath  thee. 


Thus,  at  chofen  fealons,  the  Chnftian 
exerciles  himfelf ;  and  when,  from  this  ele¬ 
vated  region  he  defeends  into  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  and  mixes  in  the  buflle  of  life,  he  ftill 
retains  the  lmprefftons  of  Ins  more  retired 
hours.  By  thefe  he  realizes  to  himfelf  the 
unfeen  world  ;  he  accuftoms  himfelf  to  fpeak 
and  act  as  in  the  prefence  of “  an  innumerable 

“  company 
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“  company  of  angels,  and  of  the  ipirits  of 
“  juft  men  made  perfeft,  and  of  Cod  the 
“  Judge  of  all  the  confcioufnefs  .of  their 
approbation  cheers  and  gladdens  his  foul 
under  the  feoffs  and  reproaches  of  an  undif- 
ccrning  world,  and  to  his  delighted  ear,  their 
united  ])raites  form  a  harmony  which  a  few 
diicordant  earthly  voices  cannot  interrupt. 


But  though  the  Chriitian  be  fo  me  times 
enabled  thus  to  triumph  over  the  inordinate 
love  of  human  applaufe,  he  does  not  there¬ 
fore  deem  himfelf  fecure  from  its  encroach¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  aware,  lo 
ftrongand  aclive  isits  princij>le  of  vitality,  that 
even  where  it  feems  extinfi,  let  but  circum- 
ffanccs  favour  its  revival,  and  it  will  j bring 
forth  again  in  renewed  vigour.  And  as  his 
watch  miift  thus  during  life  know  no  ter- 

mination,  becauie  the  enemy  will  ever  he  at 

* 

hand  ;  fo  it  mu  ft  be  the  more  dole  and  vi¬ 
gilant,  becaufe  he  is  no  where  free  from 
danger,  but  is  on  every  fide  open  to  at¬ 
tack.  “  Same  fuperbiam  qu  adit  am  mentis,” 
was  the  maxim  of  a  worldly  moralift ;  but 
the  Chriftian  is  aware,  that  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  available  where  he  really  excels  ;  there  % 
he  is  in  efpecial  danger,  left  his  motives,  ori- 

ginally 
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finally  pure,  being  infallibly  corrupted,  lie 
fhould  be  betrayed  into  an  anxiety  about 
worldly  favour,  falfe  in  principle  or  excef- 
iive  in  decree,  when  lie  is  endeavouring;  to 
render  bis  virtue  amiable  and  relpected  in 
the  eves  of  others,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Scripture  inju&ion,  is  willing  to  let  his 
“  light  lb  Ihine  before  men,  that  they  may 
“  fee  his  good  works,  and  glorify  his  Father 
“  which  is  in  heaven.” 


SECT. 

HI. 


He  watches  himfelf  alfo  on  fmall  as  well 
as  on  great  occasions  ;  the  latter  indeed,  in 
the  cate  of  many  perfons,  can  hardly  ever 
be  expected  to  occur,  whereas  the  former 
are  continually  prefenting  themlelves  :  and 
thus,  whilft  on  the  one  hand  they  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  in  forming  and 
ftrengthening  'a  juft  habit  of  mind  in  the 
particular  in  queftion ;  lb,  on  the  other,  thev 
are  the  means  molt  at  hand  for  enabling  us 
to  diicovcr  our  own  real  character.  Let  not 
this  be  flightly  palled  over.  If  any  one  finds 
himfelf  Ihrinking  from  dil repute  or  dilcfteem 
in  little  inftances  ;  but  apt  to  lolace  himfelf 
with  the  perfuafion,  that  his  fpirits  being 
fully  called  forth  to  the  encounter,  lie  could 
boldly  ftand  the  brunt  of  sharper  trials,  let 
him  be  flow  to  give  entertainment  to  lb  be- 
.  '  guiling 
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gin! nig1  d  luggeflion,  and  let  him  not  forget 
that  thde  little  inifances,  where  no  credit 
is  to  be  got,  and  the  vaineft  can  find  frnall 
room  for  felf-complacency,  furnifh  perhaps 
the  triicft  toils  whether  we  are  afhamed  of 
the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  are  willing,  on 
piinuplcs  leaily  pure,  to  bear  reproach  for 
the  name  of  Jdus. 

File  Chriftian  too  is  well  aware  that  the 
exceflivc  defire  of  human  approbation  is  a 
paffioii  of  fo  lubrle  a  nature,  that  there  is 
nothing  into  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  and 
from  much  experience,  learning  to  dilcover  it 
where  it  would  lurk  unfeen,  and  to  deteft 
it  under  its  more  Ipecious  difguiles,  he  finds, 
that  ellewhere  diliillowed  and  excluded,  it  is 
apt  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  his  very  religion, 
he t ic  eipeejahy  delights  to  cl wrell ,  and 
obfiinately  maintains  its  rcfidence.  Proud 
piety  and  ollentatious  charity,  and  all  the 
more  open  effects  it  there  produces,  have 
been  often  condemned,  and  we  may  difeover 

W 

tlic  tendencies  to  them  in  ourfelves,  with¬ 
out  difficult).  But  where  it  appears  not  fb 
large  in  bulk,  and  in  lhape  io  unambi¬ 
guous,  let  its  operation  be  {fill  ftftpedted. 
Let  not  the  Chriftian  buffer  himfelf  to  be 
deceived  by  any  external  diffmilitudes  be- 


tween 
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tween  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him,  sect. 
trailing  perhaps  to  the  fmcerity  of  the  prin-  n^g 
•ciple  to  which  they  originally  owed  their 
rife,  but  let  him  beware  left  through  the  in- 
fenfible  encroachments  of  the  fubtle  ufurper, 
his  religion  fhould  at  length  have  “  only  a 
46  name  to  live  ”  being;  gradually  robbed  of 

y  O  J 

its  vivifying  principle  ;  left  he  fhould  be 
mainly  preferved  in  his  religious  courfe  by 
the  dread  of  incurring-  the  charge  of  levity 

O  O  J 

for  quitting  a  path  on  which  he  had  delibe¬ 
rately  entered :  Or  where,  on  a  ftricl  and  im¬ 
partial  Icrutinv  of  his  governing  motives,  he 
may  fairly  conclude  this  not  to  be  the  cafe, 
let  him  beware  left  he  be  influenced  by  this 
principle,  in  particular  parts  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  especially  where  am  external  An¬ 
gularities  are  in  queftion  ;  clofely  fcrutiniz- 
ing  his  apparent  motives,  left  he  fhould  be 
prompted  to  his  more  than  ordinary  religious 
offer  vances,  and  be  kept  from  participating 
in  the  licentious  pleafures  of  a  diffipated  age, 
not  fo  much  by  a  vigorous  principle  of  in¬ 
ternal  holmefs,  as  by  a  fear  of  leflenin<y 
himfelf  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  ftri-fler 
circle  of  his  afibciates,  or  of  fuflering  even 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  at  large,  by 
violating  the  proprieties  of  his  aflumed  cha¬ 
racter. 


2^.0 
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I  o  thole  who  in  the  important  particular 
which  we  have  been  lo  long  dilcuflinpx  with 
to  conform  themlelves  to  the  injundtions  of 
tile  word  of  God,  we  mull  advile  a  laborious 
v/atchfulnels,  a  jealous  guard,  a  dole  and 
frequent  l'crutiny  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
tney  may  not  millake  the  real  character,  and 
too  late  find  themlelves  to  have  been  mil- 
taken,  as  to  what  they  had  conceived  to  be 
their  governing  motives.  Above  all,  let 
them  labour,  with  humble  prayers  for  the 
Divine  alfiltance,  to  fix  in  themlelves  a  deep, 
habitual,  and  practical  fenfe  of  the  excellence 
of  “  that  honour  which  cometh  from  God,” 
and  of  the  comparative  worthleflnefs  of  all 
earthly  eftimation  and  pre-eminence.  In 
truth,  unlefs  the  affedions  of  the  foul  be  thus 
predominantly  engaged  on  the  fide  of  hea¬ 
venly  m  preference  to  that  of  human  honour, 
though  we  may  have  rclinquilhed  the  pur- 
fuit  of  fame,  we  Iball  not  have  acquired  that 
firm  contexture  of  mind,  which  can  bear 
dilgrace  and  lhatne  without  yielding  to  the 
preffure.  Between  thelc  two  Hates,  there  is 
a  wide  interval,  and  he  who,  on  a  lober  re¬ 
view  of  his  conduct  and  motives,  finds  rea- 
fon  to  believe  he  has  arrived  at  the  one,  mult 
not  therefore  conclude  lie  has  readied  the 
other.  To  the  one,  a  little  natural  mode¬ 
ration 
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ration  and  quietnefs  of  temper,  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  conduft  us  ;  but  to  the  other,  we 
can  only  attain  bv  much  difcipline  and  flow 
advances,  and  when  we  think  we  have  made 
great  way,  we  flrall  often  find  reafon  to  con- 
fefs  in  the  hour  of  trial,  that  we  had  great- 

7  O 

ly,  far  too  greatly,  over-rated  our  progrefs. 

When  engaged  too  in  the  profecution  of 
this  courfe,  we  mud  be  aware  of  the  fhares 
which  lie  in  our  way,  and  of  the  deceits  to 
which  we  are  liable ;  and  we  mult  be  pro¬ 
vided  againfl:  thefe  impolitions,  by  having 
obtained  a  full  and  diftinfl  conception  of 
the  temper  of  mind  with  regard  to  human 
favour,  which  is  prefcribed  to  us  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  by  continually  examining  our 
hearts  and  lives  to  afcertain  how  far  they 
correipond  with  it.  This  will  prevent  our 
fubftituting  contemplation  in  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  giving  ourlelves  too  much  up  to  thole 
religious  meditations  which  were  formerly  re¬ 
commended,  in  which  we  mult  not  indulge 

O 

to  the  negleft  of  the  common  duties  of  life  ; 
this  will  prevent  our  miftaking  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  indolent  temper  for  the  Chriflian’s 
difregard  of  fame ;  for,  never  let  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  we  mult  deferve  eftifnation,  though  we 
may  not pojjefs  ft,  forcing  men  of  the  world  to 

R  acknowledge 
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chap,  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  want  their 
lv*  boalled  lpring  or  aclion,  to  fct  us  in  mo¬ 
tion;  but  that  its  place  is  better  lupplied  to 
us  by  another  which  produces  all  the  good 
ot  then s  without  its  evil;  thus  demonftrat- 
mg  the  Superiority  of  the  principle  which 
animates  us,  by  the  iuperior  utility  and  ex¬ 
cellence  ot  its  efiredls,  This  principle,  in 
order  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  though  nerved 
with  more  than  mortal  firmnefs,  muft  be 
Iweetened  by  love,  and  tempered  with  hu¬ 
mility.  I  he  former  of  thete  qualities  will 
render  us  kind,  friendly,  and  beneficent, 
preventing  our  being  no  longer  on  the  watch 
to  promote  the  happinefs  or  comfort  of 
others,  than  whilft  we  are  Simulated  by  the 
delire  of  their  applaule,  the  produce  of  which 
paffion,  whatever  may  be  vaunted  of  its  ef- 
fedts  on  locial  intercourfe,  is  often  no¬ 
thing  better  than  felfifhnefs,  but  ill  conceal¬ 
ed  under  a  Superficial  covering  of  exterior 
courtefy. 

Humility,  again,  reducing  us  in  our  own 
value,  will  moderate  our  claims  on  worldly, 
efhmation.  It  will  check  our  tendency  to 
oftentation  and  dilplay,  prompting  us  rather 
to  avoid,  than  to  attradl  notice.  It  will  dif- 
pofe  us  to  lit  down  in  quiet  obfeurity,  though, 
*  judging 
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judging  ourfelves  impartially,  we  believe  sect. 
ourlelves  better  entitled  to  credit,  than  thofe  m* 
on  whom  it  is  conferred  :  doling'  the  en- 
trance  again  ft  a  proud,  painful,  and  malig¬ 
nant  paftion,  from  which,  under  fitch  cir- 
cumftances,  we  can  otherwife  be  hardlv  free, 
the  paftion  ot  “  high  difdain  from  fenfe  of 
“  injured  merit.” 


Love  and  humility  will  concur  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  frame  of  mind  not  more  diftind  from 
an  ardent  thirft  of  glory,  than  from  that  fri¬ 
gid  difregard  or  infolent  contempt,  or  often- 
tatious  renunciation  of  human  favour,  and 
diftindion,  which  we  have  fometimes  leen 
oppofed  to  it.  Thefe  latter  qualities  may  not 
unfrequently  be  traced  to  a  llothful,  fenfual, 
and  felfifh  temper;  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
being  unequal  to  any  great  and  generous  at¬ 
tempts,  to  the  difappointments  of  fchcmcs 
of  ambition  or  of  glory  ;  to  a  little  per  final 
experience  of  the  world’s  capricious  and  in- 
conftant  humour.  The  renunciation  in  thefe' 
cafes,  however  fententious,  is  often  far  from 
line  ere ;  and  it  is  even  made  not  unfre¬ 
quently  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
that  very  diftindion  which  it  affeds  to  dis¬ 
claim.  In  fome  other  of  thefe  inftances  the 
over-valuation  and  inordinate  defire  of 

worldlv 
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chap,  worldly  credit,  however  difavowed,  are  abun- 
dandy  evident,  from  the  merit  which  is  af- 
fumed  for  relinquifhing  them,  or  from  that 
four  and  furly  humour,  which  betrays  a 
gloomy  and  a  corroded  mind,  galled  and  fret¬ 
ting  under  the  irritating  lenfe  of  the  want 
of  that  which  it  moff  wifhes  to  pofiefs. 


But  the  Chriftian’s  is  a  far  different  tem¬ 
per ;  not  a  temper  of  fordid  fenfuality,  or 
lazy  apathy,  or  dogmatizing  pride,  or  difap- 
pointed  ambition;  more  truly  independent 
of  woildly  eflimation  than  philofophy  with 
all  her  boafts,  it  forms  a  perfedt  contra#  to 
Epicurean  felfifhnefs,  and  to  Stoical  pride, 
and  to  E)incal  brutality.  It  is  a  temper 
compounded  of  firmnefs,  and  complacency, 
and  peace,  and  love ;  and  manifelW  itfelf 
m  adts  of  kindnefs  and  of  courtefy ;  a  kind- 
ncls  not  pretended  but  genuine ;  a  courtefy, 
not  falfe  and  fuperficial,  but  cordial  and  fin- 
cere.  In  the  hour  of  popularity  it  is  not  in¬ 
toxicated,  or  infolent ;  in  the  hour  of  unpo¬ 
pularity,  it  is  not  defponding  or  morofe  ;  un- 
fhaken  in  conftancy,  unwearied  in  benevo¬ 
lence,  firm  without  roughnefs,  and  affiduous 
without  fervility. 

J 

* 

Notwithftanding  the  great  importance  of 
the  topic  which  we  have  been  invefligating, 

it 
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it  will  require  much  indulgence  on  the  part  sect. 
of  the  reader,  to  excui'e  the  dilproportionate  in. 
length  into  which  the  difcuflion  has  been  al-  '  ’ 

moft  infenlibly  drawn  out ;  yet  this,  it  is 
hoped,  may  not  be  without  its  ufes,  if  the 
writer  have  in  any  degree  l'ucceeded  in  his 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  dangerous  quali¬ 
ties  and  unchriftian  tendencies  of  a  principle 
of  fiich  general  predominance  throughout 
the  higher  clafTes  of  lociety,  and  to  luggefl 
to  the  ferious  inquirer  fome  practical  hints 
for  its  regulation  and  controul.  Since  the 
principle  too  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
is  one  of  the  moft  ordinary  modifications  of 
pride,  the  difcuflion  may  alio  ferve  in  fome 
degree  to  fupply  a  manifeft  deficiency,  a  de¬ 
ficiency  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fear  of  trefpaff- 
ing  too  far  on  the  reader’s  patience,  in  hav¬ 
ing  but  flightly  touched  on  the  allowed  pre¬ 
valence  of  that  matter  paffion,  and  on  the 
allowed  neglect  of  its  oppofite,  humility. 


I 
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CHAP* 

IV. 

*  * 

Sect,  iv. 

•  '  •  % 

'The  generally  prevailing  Error  of  Jubf  if uting 
amiable  ’Tempers  and  ufeful  Lives  in  the 
place  of  Religion ,  fated  and  confuted ; 
with  Hints  to  real  Chrifians. 

t  #  1  I  I 

Generally  I  here  is  another  praftical  error  very 
picvaning  generaHy  prevalent,  the  effefts  of  which  are 

highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  Religion,  and 
which  in  particular  is  often  brought  forward 
when,  upon  Chriftian  principles,  any  advo¬ 
cates  for  Chriftianity  would  prefs  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Chadian  virtues.  Before  we  proceed, 
therefore,  to  comment  upon  what  remains 
to  be  ditcufled,  ot  the  mifconceptions  and 
defects  of  the  bulk  of  profeffed  Chriftians,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  difpofe  of  this  obje&ion 
to  our  whole  feheme* 

I  he  error  in  queftion  is  that  of  exagge¬ 
rating  the  merit  of  certain  amiable  and  ufe¬ 
ful  qualities,  and  of  confidering  them  as  ot 
themlelves  fufficicnt  to  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  the  fupreme  love  and  fear  of  God. 

It 
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It  feems  to  be  ah  opinion  pretty  generally 
prevalent,  that  kindnels  and  fweetnefs  ot 
temper,  lympathizing,  and  benevolent,  and 
generous  affections,  attention  to  what  in  the 
world’s  eftimation  are  the  domeftic,  relative, 
and  focial  duties,  and  above  all,  a  life  of  ge¬ 
neral  adffivity  and  ufefulnels,  may  well  be 
allowed  in  our  imperfect  ffate,  to  make  up 
for  the  defeft  of  what  in  ft  riff  propriety  of 
lpeech  is  termed  Religion. 

Many  indeed  will  unrefervedly  declare,  Common 
and  more  will  hint  the  opinion,  that  “  the  In 
“  difference  between  the  qualities  above-  heaJ' 

“  mentioned  and  Religion,  is  rather  a  ver- 
bal  or  logical,  than  a  real  and  effential 
“  difference ;  for  in  truth  what  are  they  but 
“  Religion  in  lubftance  if  not  in  name.  Is 
“  it  not  the  great  end  of  Religion,  and  in 
“  particular  the  glory  of  Chrirtianitv,  to  ex- 
“  tinguifh  the  malignant  paffions ;  to  curb 
(i  the  violence,  to  controul  the  appetites, 

“  and  to  fmooth  the  afperities  of  man  ;  to 
“  make  us  compaffionate  and  kind,  and  for- 
**  giving  one  to  another ;  to  make  us  good 
tl  hufbands,  good  fathers,  good  friends,  and 
“  to  render  us  aftive  and  ufeful  in  the  dif- 
“  charge  of  the  relative,  focial,  and  civil  du- 
tics.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  the  general 

R  4  “  mafs 
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chap.  “  mafg  of  fociety,  and  particularly  in  the 

U  ^ower  or^ers>  huch  con  duel  and  tempers 
“  cannot  he  diftufed  and  maintained  by  any 
“  other  medium  than  that  of  Religion.  But 
if  the^  end  be  effected,  lurely  it  is  only  un- 
“  necel,ary  refinement  to  difpute  about  the 
“  means*  It:  is  even  to  forget  your  own 
44  principles,  and  to  refule  its  juft  place  to 
“  ^iji  practical  virtue,  while  you  affign  too 
44  rnigh  a  value  to  fpeculative  opinions.” 


T  hus  a  fatal  diflinftion  is  admitted  be¬ 
tween  Morality  and  Religion ;  a  great  and 
defperate  error,  of  which  it  is  the  more 
neceflary  to  take  notice,  becaufe  many  who 
would  condemn,  as  too  ftrong,  the  language 
in  which  this  opinion  is  fometimes  openly 
avowed,  are  yet  more  or  lefs  tin&ured  with 
the  notion  itfelf,  and  under  the  habitual  and 
almoft  unperceived  influence  of  this  beguil¬ 
es  fuggeftion,  are  vainly  folacing  their  ima- 
gmations,  and  repreffing  their  well-grounded 
fears  concerning  their  own  date,  and  are  alfo 
quieting  their  j uft  folicitude  concerning  the 
Spiritual  condition  of  others ,  and  foothincr 
themfelves  in  the  ncgled  of  friendly  endea! 
vours  for  their  improvement. 

J  here  can  hardly  be  a  ftronger  proof  of 
tiie  curfory  and  luperlicial  views  with  which 

men 
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men  are  apt  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  religious 
concerns,  than  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
here  in  queftion,  the  falfehood  and  fophiftry 
of  which  muft  be  acknowledged  by  any  one 
who,  admitting  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
will  examine  it  with  ever  fo  little  ferioufnefs 
and  impartiality  of  mind. 

Appealing  indeed  to  a  lefs  flridl  flandard, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ffiew  that  the 
moral  worth  of  thefe  fweet  and  benevolent 
tempers,  and  of  thele  ufeful  lives,  is  apt  to  be 
greatly  over-rated.  The  former  involuntarily 
gain  upon  our  affections  and  difarm  our  fe- 
verer  judgements  by  their  kindly,  complying, 
and  apparently  difinterefted  nature ;  by  their 
prompting  men  to  flatter  inftead  of  mortifying 
pur  pride,  to  fympathize  either  with  our  joys 
or  our  borrows,  to  abound  in  oblisrinsr  atten- 
tions  and  offices  of  courtely ;  by  their  obvious 
tendency  to  produce  and  maintain  harmony 
and  comfort  in  locial  and  domeftic  life.  It  is 
not  however  unworthy  of  remark,  that  from 
the  commendations  which  are  fo  generally 
beftowed  on  thefe  qualities,  and  their  render¬ 
ing  men  univerfally  acceptable  and  popular, 
there  is  many  a  falfe  pretender  to  them,  who 
gains  a  credit  for  them  which  he  by  no  means 
deferves;  in  whom  they  are  no  more  than 
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the  proprieties  of  his  afFumed  charafter,  or 
even  a  malk  which  is  worn  in  public,  only 
tiie  better  to  conceal  an  oppoiite  temper. 
Would  you  lee  this  man  of  courtefy  and 
Iwectncls  Gripped  of  his  falle  covering,  fol¬ 
low  him  unobferved  into  his  family,  and 
you  fhall  behold,  too  plain  to  be  miflaken, 
iclfilhnels  and  Ijdeen  harrafiing  and  v  exing 
thv-  \v1eL^.icd  lubjefls  of  their  unmanly  ty¬ 
ranny,  as  if  being  releafed  at  length  "from 
theii  confinement,  they  were  making  up  to 
thcmlelves  for  the  reftraint  which  had  been 
impofed  on  them  in  the  world. 


Re^lnattnc 
amiable 
tempers 
wlieu  not 
grounded 
inRelmon. 


J^ul  v  heic  the  benevolent  qualities  are  ge«? 
nun le,  they  oiten  delerve  the  name  rather  of 
amiable  in  (hurts,  than  of  moral  virtues.  In 
main  caies,  the\  imply  no  mental  conflirt,  no 
previous  diicipline  :  they  are  apt  to  evaporate 
in  barren  fenfibilities,  and  tranfitory  fvm- 
patlncs,  and  indolent  wifhes,  and  unprodue-? 
ti\  e  declarations;  they  poflefs  not  that  ftrength 
ant!  energy  of  chararter,  which,  in  contempt 
of  difficulties  and  dangers,  produce  alacrity  in 
fc rvice,  vigour  and  perfeverance  in  artion. 
I)e flit  ut e  of  ]> roper  firmnefs,  they  often  en¬ 
courage  that  vice  and  folly  which  it  is  their 
efpecial  duty  to  reprels;  and  it  is  well  if, 
from  then  loft  complying  humour,  they  are 


not 


i 
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not  often  drawn  in  to  participate  in  what  is  sect. 
wrong,  as  well  as  to  connive  at  it.  1  huS 
their  poffeffors  are  often,  in  the  eye  of  truth 
and  reafon,  bad  magiftrates,  bad  parents,  bad 
friends ;  defective  in  thofe  very  qualities 
which  give  to  each  ol  thole  leveral  relations 
its  chief  and  appropriate  value.  And  this,  let 
it  be  alfo  obferved,is  adefeft  which  might  well 
bring  into  quefhon  that  freedom  from  felfiih- 
nefs Avhich  is  fo  often  claimed  for  them;  in- 
afmuch  as  there  is  too  great  realon  to  fear 
that  it  often  arifes  in  us  chiefly  from  indifpo- 
fition  to  fubmit  to  a  painful  effort,  though 
real  good-will  commands  the  facrihce,  or 
from  the  fear  of  leffemng  the  regard  in  which 
we  are  held,  and  the  good  opinion  which  is 
entertained  of  us. 

It  fhould  farther  alfo  be  obferved  concern-  Their  fliort 
mg  thele  qualities  when  they  are  not  rjous  aura- 
grounded  and  rooted  in  Religion,  that  they  tl0'1' 
are  of  a  fickly  and  fhort-lived  nature,  and 
want  that  hardy  and  vigorous  temperament 
which  is  requilite  for  enabling  them  to  bear 
without  injury,  or  even  to  furvive,  the  rude 
fhocks  and  the  variable  and  churlilh  feafons 
to  which  in  fuch  a  world  as  this  they  mud 
ever  be  expofed.  It  is  only  a  Chrijlian  love 
of  which  it  is  the  character,  that  u  it  iuffer- 

“  eth 
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“  etJj  Iong»  and  yet  is  kind;”  “  that  it  is  not 
”  ealily  provoked,  that  it  beareth  all  things 
*  and  endureth  all  things.”  In  the  fpriit 
of  youth  indeed,  the  blood  flows  freclv  through 
the  veins;  we  are  fluIKed  with  health  and 
confidence:  hope  is  young  and  ardent,  our  de- 
lircs  are  unfated,  and  whateverwe  fee,  has  the 
grace  of  novelty ;  we  are  the  more  difpofed  to 
Dc  good-natured,  becaufe  we  are  pleafed  ; 
pleafed,  becaufe  univerfally  well  received! 
Wherever  we  caflour  eyes,  we  fee  fome  face  of 
fnendfhip,  and  love  and  gratulation:  All  na¬ 
ture  imiles  around  us.  Now  the  amiable  tem- 
pei  s  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  naturally 
ipi  ing  up.  I  he  foil  fuits,  the  climate  favours 
them.  I  hey  appear  to  fhoot  forth  vigoroufly 
and  bloffom  in  gay  luxuriance.  To  the  fuperfi- 
cial  ey  e,  all  is  fair  and  flounlhing ;  we  anticipate 
the  fruits  of  Autumn,  and  promife  ourfelves 
an  ample  produce.  But  by  and  by  the  fun 
fooi  idles,  the  fro  ft  nips,  the  winds  rife,  the 
rams  defeend,  our  golden  dreams  are  blafled, 
all  our  fond  expectations  are  no  more.  Our 
youthful  efforts  let  it  be  fuppofed  have  been 
fuccefsful ,  and  we  rife  to  wealth  or  eminence. 

A  kind  flexible  temper  and  popular  manners 
have  pioduced  in  us,  as  they  are  too  apt,  a 
you  to  of  eafy  focial  diflipation,  and  unpro- 
ducti ve  ullenefs,  and  we  are  overtaken  too 

late 
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late  by  the  confciouinefs  of  having;  wafted  that  sect. 

J  O 

time  which  cannot  be  recalled,  and  thofe  op- 
portunities  which  we  cannot  now  recover.  W  e 
link  into  difregard  and  oblcuritv  when,  there 
being  a  call  for  qualities  of  more  energy,  in¬ 
dolent  good  nature  mu  ft  fall  back.  We 
are  thru  ft  out  of  notice  by  accident  or  mis- 

J 

fortunes.  We  are  left  behind  by  thofe  with 
whom  we  ftarted  on  equal  terms,  and  who* 
originally  perhaps  having  lefs  pretentions 
and  fewer  advantages,  have  greatly  ouftripped 
us  in  the  race  of  honour ;  and  their  having;  got 

o  o 

before  us  is  often  the  more  stalling,  becaufe  it 

O  O7 

appears  to  us,  and  perhaps  with  realon,  to 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  a  generous  eafy 
good-natured  humour  on  our  part,  which  dif- 
pofed  us  to  allow  them  at  firft  to  pals  by  us 
without  jealoufy,  and  led  us  to  give  place 
without  a  ftruggle  to  their  more  lofty  preten- 
lions.  Thus  we  fuffered  them  quietly  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  ftation  to  which  originally  we  had  as 
fair  a  claim  as  they  ;  but,  this  ftation  being 
once  tamely  lurrendered,  we  have  forfeited  it 
for  ever.  Our  awkward  and  vain  endeavours 
meanwhile  to  recover  it,  while  they  ftiew  that 
we  want  felf-knowledge  and  compoftire  in 
our  riper  years,  as  much  as  in  our  younger 
we  had  been  deftitute  of  exertion,  ferve  onlv 

'  J 

to  make  our  inferiority  more  manifeft,  and  to 

bring 


prevailing  inadequate  conceptions 

bung  (Ml  clifcoutent  into  the  fuller  notice  of 
an  ill-natured  world,  which  however  not  un- 

julHy  condemns  and  ridicules  our  mifplaced 
ambition. 


It  may  be  fufficient  to  have  hinted  at  a  few 
of  the  viciffitudes  and  changes  of  advancing 
life;  let  the  leaner  s  own  mind  fill  up  the 
catalogue.  Now  the  bofom  is  no  longer 
cheerful  and  placid;  and  if  the  countenance 
prelerve  its  exterior  character,  this  is  no 
longer  the  honed:  expreffion  of  the  heart. 
Prolperity  and  luxury,  gradually  extinguilh- 
ing  lympathy,  and  puffing  up  with  pride, 
harden  and  debale  the  foul.  In  other  in- 
dances,  fhame  lecretly  clouds,  and  remorfe 
begins  to  ding,  and  fulpicion  to  corrode, 
and  jealouly  and  envy  to  embitter.  Dif- 
appointed  hopes,  unfuccefsful  competitions, 
and  fruflrated  purliiits,  four  and  irritate 
the  temper.  A  little  perlonal  experience 
of  the  lelfilhnefs  of  mankind,  damps  out* 
generous  warmth  and  kind  afrediions;  re- 
proving  the  prompt  fenfibility  and  unfufpedt- 
ing  fimplicity  of  our  earlier  years.  Above 
all,  ingratitude  fickens  the  heart,  and  chills 
and  thickens  the  very  lire’s-blood  of  benevo¬ 
lence;  till  at  length  our  youthful  Nero,  loft 
and  lufceptible,  becomes  a  hard  and  cruel 

tvrant ; 
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tyrant ;  and  onr  youthful  Timon,  the  gay,  the 
generous,  the  beneficent,  is  changed  into  a 
cold,  four,  fallen  mifanthrope. 

And  as  in  the  cafe  of  amiable  tempers,  fo 
in  that  alfo  of  what  are  called  uleful  lives,  it 
mufb  be  confeffed  that  their  intriniic  worth,  pinnated 
anmin°-  frill  merely  on  principles  of  reaion,  ftandardof 

O  a  ;  1  1  unaffifted 

is  apt  to  be  greatly  over-rated.  1  hey  are  rcafoix 
often  the  refult  of  a  difpofition  naturally  bull- 
ling  and  aftive,  which  delights  in  motion, 
and  finds  its  labours  more  than  repaid  either 
by  the  very  pleafure  which  it  takes  in  its 
employments,  or  by  the  credit  which  it  de¬ 
rives  from  them.  More  than  this,  it  it  be 
granted  that  Religion  tends  in  general  to  pro¬ 
duce  ufefulnefs,  particularly  v  in  the  low  er 
orders  who  compole  a  vail  majority  of  every 
fociety ;  and  therefore  that  thele  irreligious 
men  of  uleful  lives  are  rather  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule;  it  mull  at  leal!  be  confefTed 
that  they  are  fo  far  ufelels,  or  even  pofitively 
mifehievous,  as  thev  either  neglect  to  encou- 

7  J  O 

rage  or  actually  difeourage  that  principle, 
which  is  the  great  operative  fpring  of  ufe¬ 
fulnefs  in  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Thus  it  might  well  perhaps  be  quellioned, 
eflimating  thefe  men  by  their  own  llandard, 

whether 
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chap,  whether  the  particular  good  in  this  cafe,  is 
,  iv.  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
—  evil ;  ftill  more  if  their  conduft  being  brought 
to  a  ftn ft  account,  they  ffiould  be  charged? as 
they  juftly  ought,  with  the  lofs  of  the  good 
which  it  they  had  manifeffly  and  avowedly 
aded  from  a  higher  principle,  might  have 
been  produced,  not  only  diredly  in  them- 
le!\  es,  but  indiredly  and  remotely  in  others, 
from  the  extended  efficacy  of  a  religious  ex¬ 
ample.  1  hey  may  be  compared,  not  un- 
aptly,  to  perfons  whom  fome  peculiarity  of 
conffitution  enables  to  fet  at  defiance  thofe 
eftabliffied  rules  of  living  which  muff  be  ob- 
ferved  by  the  world  at  large.  Thefe  healthy 
debaucnees,  however  they  may  plead  in  their 
defence  that  they  do  themfielves  no  injury, 
would  probably,  but  for  their  exceffies,  have 
both  enjoyed  their  health  better,  and  pre- 
ferved  it  longer,  as  well  as  have  turned  it  to 
better  account;  and  it  may  at  lead:  be  urged 
againft  them,  that  they  difparage  the  law? of 
temperance,  and  fatally  betray  others  into 

^  .  rl  ing  an  inftance 

of  their  being  tranfgreffied  with  impunity. 

% 

Rtai  worth  l>'jt  were  the  merit  of  the  qualities  in 
tempers  queffion  gi  eater  than  it  is,  and  though  it  were 
UOt  liai)lc  to  tiie  exceptions  which  have  been 

alleged 
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alleged  anamft  it,  vet  could  thev  be  in  no 
degree  admitted  as  a  compenlation  for  the 
want  of  the  lupreme  love  and  fear  of  God, 
and  of  a  predominant  delire  to  promote  his 
glory.  The  obfervance  of  one  command¬ 
ment,  however  clearly  and  forcibly  en¬ 
joined,  cannot  make  up  for  the  negledt  of 
another  which  is  enjoined  with  equal  clear- 
nefs  and  equal  force.  To  allow  this  plea 
in  the  prefent  inftance  would  be  to  permit 
men  to  abrogate  the  fil'd:  table  of  the  law  on 
condition  of  their  obeving  the  fecond.  But 
Religion  fuffers  not  any  fuch  compojltion  of 
duties.  It  is  on  the  very  felf  lame  milerable 
principle  that  tome  have  thought  to  atone  for 
a  life  of  injuftice  and  rapine,  by  the  ftridtnefs 
of  their  religious  obfervances.  If  the  former 
clafsof  men  can  plead  the  diligent  difehargeof 
their  duties  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  latter 
will  urge  that  of  theirs  to  God.  We  eafily 
fee  the  talfehood  of  the  plea  in  the  latter  cafe ; 
and  it  is  only  lelf-dcceit  and  partiality  which 
prevents  its  being  equally  vifible  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  Yet  fo  it  is;  fuch  is  the  unequal  mea^ 
fure,if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  which 
we  deal  out  to  God,  and  to  each  other.  It 
would  juftly  and  univerfiallv  be  thought  falfe 
confidence  in  the  religious  thief  or  the  re¬ 
ligious  adulterer,  (to  admit  for  the  fake  of 

S  argument 
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argument  inch  a  folecifm  in  terms)  to  folace 
himfelf  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  Divine 
favour;  but  it  will,  to  many,  appear  hard 
and  precife,  to  deny  this  firm  perfuafion  of 
Divine  approbation  to  the  avowedly  irreli¬ 
gious  man  of  locial  and  dorneftic  ul'efulnefs. 

"NV ill  it  here  be  urged  that  the  writer  is  not 
doing  juft  ice  to  his  opponent’s  argument; 
which  is  not  .that  irreligious  men  of  ufe-ful 

o 

lives  mav  be  excufed  for  nesrleitinsr  their 
duties  towards  God,  in  consideration  of  their 
exemplary  difeharge  of  their  duties  towards 
their  fellow-creatures;  but  that  in  performing 
tlie  latter  they  perform  the  former  virtually , 
and fubjl anti ally,  if  not  in  name? 

Can  then  our  opponent  deny  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  in  nothing  more  full,  fre¬ 
quent,  ftrong,  and  unequivocal,  than  in  their 
injundHons  on  us  fupremely  to  love  and  fear 
God,  and  to  worfliip  and  ierve  him  continu¬ 
ally  with  humble  and  grateful  hearts;  habi¬ 
tually  regarding  him  as  our  benefactor,  and 
fovereign,  and  father,  and  abounding  in  fen- 
timents  of  gratitude,  and  loyalty,  and  re- 
fpeUful  afie£tion  ?  Can  he  deny  that  thefe 
pofitive  precepts  are  rendered  if  pofiible,  flill 
more  clear,  and  their  authority  flill  more 

binding, 
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binding,  by  illustrations  and  indirect  confir-  sect. 
onations  almoSt  innumerable?  And  who  then  1V* 

is  that  bold  intruder  into  the  councils  of  in¬ 
finite  wifdom,  who  in  palpable  contempt  of 
thefe  precife  commands  thus  illuflrated  alfo 
and  confirmed,  will  dare  to  maintain  that, 
knowing  the  intention  with  which  they 
were  primarily  given  and  the  ends  they  were 
ultimately  defigned  to  produce,  he  may  inno¬ 
cently  neglect  or  violate  their  plain  obliga¬ 
tions,  on  the  plea  that  he  conforms  himfelf 
though  in  a  different  manner,  to  this  primary 
intention,  and  produces,  though  by  different 
means,  thefe  real  and  ultimate  ends  ? 

This  mode  of  arguing  is  one,  with  which, 
to  fav  nothing  of  its  inlolent  prophanenel's, 
the  heart  of  man,  prone  to  deceive  himfelf 
and  partial  in  his  own  caufe,  is  not  fit  to  be 
trufted.  Here  again,  more  cautious  and 
jealous  in  the  cafe  of  our  worldly,  than  of  our 
religious  intereffs,  we  readily  difcern  the 
fallacy  of  this  reafoning  and  protclt  againft 
it,  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into 
the  commerce  of  life.  We  lee  clearly  that 
it  would  afford  the  means  of  refining  away 
by  turns  every  moral  obligation.  The  adul¬ 
terer  might  allow  himfelf  with  a  good  conlci- 
ence,  to  violate  the  bed  of  his  unfufpefting 

s  2  mend, 
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friend  whenever  he  could  allure  himfelf  that 
his  crime  would  efc'ape  detection;  for  then, 
where  would  he  the  evil  and  mifery,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  which  was  the  real  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  prohibition  of  adultery  ?  The 
thief,  m  like  manner,  and  even  the  murderer, 
might  find  abundant  room  for  the  mnocent 
exercife  of  their  refpe&ive  occupations,  ar¬ 
guing  from  the  primary  intention  and  real 
objects  of  the  commands  by  which  theft  and 
murder  were  forbidden.  There  perhaps  ex- 
ifts  not  a  crime  to  which  this  crooked  mora¬ 
lity  would  not  furnilh  fome  convenient 
opening. 

i 

But  this  miferable  fophiftry  delerves  not 
tn at  we  lhould  {pend  fo  much  time  in  the 
refutation  of  it.  To  difcern  its  fallacioufnefs, 
requires  not  acutenefs  of  underftanding,  fo 
much  as  a  little  common  honeftv.  “  There 

j 

“  is  indeed  no  hirer  mark  of  a  falfe  and  hollow 
“  heart,  than  a  difpofition  thus  to  quibble 
u  away,  the  clear  injunctions  of  duty  and  con- 
“  fcience  ( c:) it  is  the  wretched  refource  of 
a  difin  genuous  mind,  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  convictions,  before  which  it  cannot 
hand,  and  to  evade  obligations  which  it  dares 
not  difavow. 

(/i)  Vide  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

The 
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The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  sect. 
would  finely  be  iufficient  to  diiprove  the  ex-  iv. 
travagant  pretenfions  of  the  qualities  under  '“fT  ' 
confideration,  though  thole  qualities  were 
perfect  in  their  nature .  But  they  are  not 
perfect.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  radically 
defective  and  corrupt;  they  are  a  body  with¬ 
out  a  foul,  they  want  the  vital  actuating 
principle,  or  rather  they  are  animated  and 
aftuated  by  a  falfe  one.  Chriftianity,  let  me 
avail  myfelf  of  the  very  words  of  a  friend  (a) 
in  maintaining  her  argument,  is  “  a  Religion 

of  Motives.”  rfhat  only  is  Chriftian  prac¬ 
tice,  which  flows  from  Chriftian  principles; 
and  none  elfe  will  be  admitted  as  Inch  by 
Him,  who  will  be  obeyed  as  well  as  wor- 

j 

Ihipped  “  in  lpirit  and  in  truth.” 

This  alio  is  a  pofition  of  which  in  our  in- 
tercourie  with  our  fellow-creatures  we  clearly 
difeern  the  juftice,  and  univerially  admit  the 
force.  1  hough  we.  have  received  a  belief t 
at  the  hands  of  any  one,  we  fcarcely  feel 
grateful  if  we  do  not  believe  the  intention 
towards  us  to  have  been  friendly.  I  lave 
we  ferved  any  one  from  motives  of  kindnefs, 
and  is  a  return  of  lervice  made  to  us  r  We 
hardly  feel  ourfclves  worthily  requited,  ex- 

(a)  The  writer  hopes  that  the  work  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
ferring  is  fo  well  known,  that  he  needs  fcarce  name  Mrs. 
if I.  More. 


cept 
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chap,  cept  that  return  be  didlated  by  gratitude. 
iv.  We  fbould  think  ourfelves  rather  injured 
than  obliged  by  it,  if  it  were  merely  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  proud  unwillingnefs  to  continue  in 
our  debt  What  hulband,  or  what  father, 
not  abfolutely  dead  to  every  generous  feeling, 
would  be  fatisfied  with  a  wife  or  a  child, 
who,  though  he  could  not  charge  them  with 
any  adlual  breach  of  their  refpedlivc  obliga¬ 
tions,  fhould  yet  confcfledly  perform  them 
from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty,  in  place  of  the 
quickening  energies  of  conjugal  and  filial 
arfedion  ?  What  an  infult  would  it  he  to 
Inch  an  one  to  tell  him  gravely  that  he  had 
no  reafon  to  complain  ? 


The  unfairnefs  with  which  we  fufFer  our- 
fclves  to  reafon  in  matters  of  Religion, 

O  1 

is  no  where  more  ftrikino-  than  in  the 

o 

inftancc  before  us.  It  were  perhaps  not  un¬ 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  as  we  cannot  fee  into 
each  other's  bofoms,  and  have  no  hire  way 
of  judging  of  any  one’s  internal  principles, 
but  by  his  external  actions,  it  would  have 
grown  into  an  eftablifhed  rule,  that  when 
the  latter  were  unobjectionable,  the  former 
were  not  to  be  queftioned  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  reference  to  a  Being  who 
fearches  the  heart,  our  motives,  rather  than 

*  Sec  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 

our 
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our  external  a&ions,  would  be  granted  to  be  sect. 
the  juft  obje<5ts  of  inquiry.  But  we  exaCtly  IV* 
reverfe  thefe  natural  principles  ol  reafoning. 

In  the  cafe  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  mo¬ 
tive  is  that  which  we  principally  enquire 
after  and  regard.  But  in  the  cafe  of  our  Su¬ 
preme  judge,  from  whom  no  fecrets  are  hid, 
we  fuffer  ourlelves  to  believe  that  internal 
principles  may  be  difpenfed  with,  it  the  ex¬ 
ternal  action  be  performed. 


Let  us  not  however  be  luppofed  ready  to 
concede,  in  contradiction  to  what  has  been 
formerly  contended,  that  where  the  true  mo- 

ml 

tive  is  wanting,  the  external  aCtions  them- 
felves  will  not  generally  betray  the  defect. 
Who  is  there  that  will  not  confefs  in  the  in- 


The  true 
Chritlian 
really  the 
molt  amia 
hie  and 
yfetul. 


ftance  fo  lately  put,  of  a  wife  and  a  child 
who  fhould  dilcharge  their  reipeCiive  obliga¬ 
tions  merely  from  a  cold  lenle  of  duty,  that 
the  inferiority  of  their  actuating  principle 
would  not  be  confined  to  its  nature ,  but  would  ■ 
be  difcoverable  alfo  in  its  cfjcHs?  Who  is- 
there  that  does  not  feel  that  thefe  domel- 
tic  fervices,  thus  robbed  of  their  vital  fpirit,.- 
would  be  lo  debated  and  degraded  in  our- 
efrimation,  as  to  become  not  barely  lifelefs- 
and  unintereftins;,  but  even  diilafteful  and 
loathfome?  Who  will  deny  that  thcle  would 

s  4  be 
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pci  filmed  111  fuller  meaftire,  with  more 
wakeful  and  unwearied  attention,  as  well  as 
With  more  heart ,  where  with  the  fame  fenfp 
oi  duty  the  enlivening  principle  of  affeftiqii 
fhould  he  alio  aflociated  ? 

*  e 

f 

<  :ii.  enemies  of  Religion  are  lometimes 
apt  to  compare  the  irreligious  man  of  a  tem¬ 
per  naturally  l'weet  and  amiable,  with  the 
religious  man  of  natural  roughnefs  and  feve- 
iitv;  tne  irreligious  man  of  natural  activity, 
witn  Inc  l chgious  man  who  is  naturally  in¬ 
dolent;  and  thence  to  draw  their  inferences. 
f>ut  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  furely  unjuft. 
If  they  would  argue  the  queftion  fairly,  they 
ihould  make  their  companions  between  per- 
fons  of  fimilar  natural  qualities,  and  not  in 
one  or  tvvo  examples,  but  in  a  mafs  of  in- 
ifances.  7  hey  would  then  be  compelled  to 
cornels  the  efficacy  of  Religion,  in  heighten¬ 
ing  the  benevolence  and  increafing  the  ufe* 
fuinefs  of  men;  and  to  admit  that,  granting 
toe  occafional  hut  rare  exiflence  of  genuine 
and  perfevering  benevolence  of  difpolition 
and  ufefulnefs  of  life,  where  the  religious 
principle  is  wanting,  yet  that  experience 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  true  Religion, 

7  Q  / 

while  it  would  have  implanted  thele  quali- 
ties  m  perrons  in  whom  before  they  had  no 

place^ 
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place,  would  in  general  have  given  to  thefe 
very  characters  in  whom  they  do  exiit,  addi¬ 
tional  force  in  the  fame  direction.  It  would 
have  rendered  the  amiable  more  amiable,  the 
ufeful  more  ufeful,  with  fewer  inconliftencies, 
with  lefs  abatement. 


<c 


sc 


Let  true  Chrijiia?is  meanwhile  be  ever  Admom. 
mindful  that  they  are  loudly  called  upon  to  IrueChrif- 
make  this  argument  ftill  more  clear,  thefe  ^^ds, 
portions  ftill  lefs  queftionable.  Y on  are  every 
where  commanded  to  be  tender  and  ivmpa- 
thetic,  diligent  and  ufeful;  and  it  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  “  wifdom  from  above,”  in 
which  you  are  to  be  proficients,  that  it  is 
gentle  and  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits.”  Could  the  efficacy  of 
■Chriftianity  in  foftening  the  heart  be  denied 
by  thole,  who  law  in  the  inftance  of  the  great 
Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  it  was  able  to 
transform  a  bigotted,  furious,  and  cruel  per- 
fecutor  into  an  almoft  unequalled  example  of 
candour,  and  gentlenels,  and  univerlal  tender- 
nefs,  and  love?  Could  its  fpirit  of  aCtive  bene¬ 
ficence  be  denied  by  thole  who  law  its  Divine 
Author  fo  diligent  and  unwearied  in  his  bene- 
volent  labours,  as  to  juftify  the  compendi¬ 
ous  delcription  which  was  given  of  him  by 
a  perfonal  witnefs  of  his  exertions,  that  he 

“  went 


- 
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“  went  about  doing  good.”  Imitate  thefe 
blefled  examples ;  fo  ihall  you  vindicate  the 
honour  of  your  profeffion,  and  “put  to  iilence 
the  ignorance  of  foolilh  men io  ihall 
\ou  obey  thole  Divine  injunctions  of  adorn¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  and  of  “  letting 
your  light  thine  before  men,  that  they  may 
“  lee  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fa¬ 
ther  which  is  in  heaven.”  Beat  the  world 
at  its  own  belt  weapons.  Let  your  love  be 
more  affectionate,  your  mildnefs  lei's  open  to 
irritation,  your  diligence  more  laborious, 
}  oui  activity  more  wakeful  and  perievering, 
Conhder  iweetneis  of  temper  and  activity  of 
mind,  if  they  naturally  belong  to  you,  as  ta¬ 
lents  of  ipecial  worth  and  utility,  tor  which 
you  will  have  to  give  account.  Carefully 

er  might  impair  them, 
cheriih  them  with  conilant  ailiduity,  keep 

them  in  continual  exercife,  and  direct  them 
to  their  nobleft  ends.  The  latter  of  thefe 
qualities  renders  it  lefs  difficult,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  incumbent  on  you  to  be  evei 

*/ 

abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  to 
he  copious  m  the  production  oi  that  fpecies 
n’  good  fruit  of  which  mankind  in  general 
^  moll  j eady  to  allow  tfie  excellence, 

aum  they  bell  underhand  its  nature.  In 
your  inilance,  the  folid  lubftance  of  Chriftian 

a 

practice 
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practice  is  eafily  fufceptible  of  that  high  and  sect. 
beautiful  polifh,  which  may  attract  the  no-  IV* 
tice,  and  extort  the  admiration  of  a  carelefs 
and  undifcerning  world,  fo  flow  to  notice,  and 
fo  backward  to  acknowledge  intrinfic  worth, 
when  concealed  under  a  lels  lightly  exteiioi. 

Know  then,  and  value  as  ye  ought,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  office  which  is  efpecially  devolved 
on  you.  Let  it  be  your  acceptable  lervice  to 
recommend  the  dilcredited  caule,  and  luflain 


the  fainting  interefts  of  Religion,  to  furnifh 
to  her  friends  matter  of  lound  and  obvious 
argument,  and  of  honefl:  triumph ;  and  it 
your  beft  endeavours  cannot  conciliate,  tore- 
fute  at  leaft,  and  confound  her  enemies. 


If  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  confcious  Tothem- 
that  you  are  naturally  rough  and  auftere,  that  roughed 
difappointments  have  foured,  or  profiperity  aulkie* 
has  elated  you,  or  that  habits  of  command 
have  rendered  you  quick  in  expreflion,  and 
impatient  of  contradict  ion ;  or  if,  from  what¬ 
ever  other  caufe,  you  have  contracted  an 
unhappy  peevifhnefs  of  temper,  or  afperity  of 
manners,  or  harfhnefs  and  feveritv  of  lan¬ 
guage,  (remember  that  thele  dcfetts  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  an  aptnefs  to 
perform  fervices  of  iubflantial  kindnefs) ;  it 
nature  has  been  confirmed  by  habit  till  at 

length 
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length  your  ioul  feems  thoroughly  tindured 
nit.,  tliefe  evil  mipoiitions,  yet  do  not  de- 
<lu,1‘  Remember  that  the  Divine  Ap-encv 
is  promiicci,  “  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
“  none,  and  give  a  heart  of  fled i,”  of  which 

1  ■  ,13  the  natural  Property  to  be  tender  and 
iulccptildc.  Pray  then  earncftly  and  per- 

icvenngly  that  the  blelled  aid  of  Divine 
Crace  may  operate  effedually  on  your  behalf. 
Pevvare  of  acquieibing  in  the  evil  tempers  in 
queftion,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
ordinary  imperfections  of  the  bcft’of  men; 
that  they  fhew  themfelves  only  in  little  in- 
itances;  that  they  are  only  occasional,  hafly, 
and  tranlient  eflulions,  when  you  are  taken 
off  your  guard;  the  palling  fhade  of  your 
mind,  and  not  the  fettled  colour.  Beware 
of  excufing  or  allowing  them  in  yourlelf  un¬ 
der  the  notion  of  warm  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
Religion  and  virtue,  which  you  perhaps  own 
is  now  anti  then  apt  to  carry  you  into  fome- 
what  over-great  ieverity  of  judgement,  or 
fhuipnefs  in  reproof.  Liften  not  to  thefe,  or 
any  other  fuch  flattering  excufes,  which  your 
own  heart  will  be  but  too  ready  to  fugged  to 
you.  Scrutinize  yourfelf  rather  with  rigorous 
fuidnels;  an<l  where  there  is  fo  much  room 
for  lelt  deceit,  call  in  the  aid  of  lbme  faithful 
fricno,  and  unbolbming  yourfelf  to  him  with- 

put  concealment,  afk  his  impartial  and  un- 

/ 
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referved  opinion  of  your  behaviour  and  con-  sect. 

dition.  Our  unwillingnefs  to  do  this,  often  ^ _ IV* 

betrays  to  others  (not  leldom  it  firft  ddco- 
vers  to  ourfelves)  that  we  entertain  a  fecret 
diftruft  of  our  own  character  and  conduct. 

Inftead  alfo  of  extenuating  to  vourfelt  the 
criminality  of  the  vicious  tempers  under  con- 
fideration,  ft  rive  to  imprefs  your  mind  deeply 
with  a  lenle  ot  it.  For  this  end,  often  con- 
lider  ferioufly,  that  thele  rough  and  churl  nh 
tempers  are  a  direct  contrail:  to  the  46  meek- 
“  nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  Chrift;’*  and  that 
Chriftians  are  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  copy  after  their  great  Model  in  thefe 
particulars,  and  to  be  themfelves  patterns  of 
u  mercy  and  kindnefs,  and  humblenefs  of 
“  mind,  and  meeknels,  and  long  lutfering.” 

They  are  to  “  put  away  all  bitternel's,  and 
“  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil 
“  fpeaking,”  not  only  “  being  ready  to  every 
“  good  work,  but  being  gentle  unto  all  men,” 

“  Ihewing  all  meeknels  unto  alt  men,”  “  for- 
“  bearing,  forgiving,”  tender  hearted.  Re¬ 
member  the  Apoftle’s  declaration,  that  “  if 
“  any  man  bridletb  not  bis  tongue,  he  only 
“  feemeth  to  be  religious,  and  deceiveth  bis 
“  own  heart;”  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  that  love,  without  which  all  pre¬ 
tentions  to  the  name  of  Chriftian  are  but  vain, 
that  “  it  doth  not  behave  itfelf  unleemlv.” 

*  Coniidcr 
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Coniuici  how  much  thefe  acrimonious  tern- 
Pei  s  in ull:  break  in  upon  the  peace,  and  de* 
iTxoy  the  comfort  of  thofc  around  you.  Re¬ 
member  alto  that  the  honour  of  your  Chrif- 
tian  profeffion  is  at  flake,  and  he  folicitous 
not  to  difcredit  it;  juftiy  dreading  left  you 
fhould  diiguft  til  ole  whom  you  ought  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  and  by  conveying  an  unfavourable 
impreffion  ot  your  principles  and  charabter, 
fhould  incur  tire  guilt  of  putting  an  “  offence 
“  in  your  brother’s  way”;  thereby  “  hinder- 
“  mg  tne  Golpel  of  Chuff”  the  advancement 

be  your  daily  and  afliduous 


care. 


'I  hus  having  come  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  your  dileaie,  and  to  a  juft  impreffion  of  its 
malignity,  ftrive  againft  it  with  mediant 
Watchtulnefs.  Guard  with  the  moft  jealous 
circumfpedion  againft  its  breaking  forth  into 
act.  force  yourlelf  to  abound  in  little  offices 
of  courtely  and  kindnels,  and  you  ffiall  gra¬ 
dually  experience  in  the  performance  of  thefe 
a  pleature  hitherto  unknown,  and  awaken  in 
yourlelf  the  dormant  principles  of  fallibility- 
ihit  take  not  up  with  external  amendment; 
guard  againft  a  falle  fticw  of  fweetnels  of 
dilpolition;  and  remember  that  the  Chriftian 
is  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  world’s  fuper- 
ficial  Courtlinefs  of  demeanor,  but  that  his 

u  Love 
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“  Love  is  to  be  without  diilimulation.”  l'.x- 

amine  carefully,  whether  the  unchriflian 

tempers  which  you  would  eradicate,  are  not 

maintained  in  vigour  by  lelfifhnels  and  pride, 

and  drive  to  fubdue  them  effectually,  by  ex- 

»  *  ~ 

tirpating  the  roots  from  w  Inch  they  derive 
their  nutriment.  Accuftom  yourlelf  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  look  attentively  upon  a  carelefs 
and  inconfiderate  world,  which  while  it  is  in 
fuch  imminent  peril,  is  lb  ignorant  of  its 
danger.  Dwell  upon  this  affeding  lcene,  till 
it  lias  excited  your  pity;  and  this  pitv,  while 
it  melts  the  mind  to  Chriftian  love,  ihall  in- 
lenfibly  produce  a  temper  of  habitual  fym - 
pathy  and  foftnefs.  By  means  like  thele, 
perleveringly  ufed  in  conftant  dependence  on 
Divine  aid,  you  may  confidentally  hope  to 
make  continual  progrels.  Among  men  ot 
the  world,  a  youth  of  toftncls  and  Iweetnels 
will  often,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  harden 
into  inlenlibility,  and  fharpen  into  morolenels. 
But  it  is  the  office  of  Chrilfianity  to  reverie 
this  order.  It  is  pleating  to  witueis  this  bleil- 
ed  renovation;  to  ice,  as  life  advances,  afpe- 
rities  gradually  fmoothing  down,  and  rough- 
neiles  mellowing  away;  while  the  lubjed  of 
this  happy  change  experiences  within,  in- 
creating  meafurcs  of  the  comfort  which  he 
diifufes  around  him,  and  feeling  the  general 

9  o  o 

influences  of  that  heavenly  flame  which  can 
9  thus 
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chap,  thus  give  life,  and  warmth,  and  a&ion,  to 
what  had  been  hitherto  rigid  and  inlenfible, 
looivs  up  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  fhed 
abi  oad  this  principle  of  love  in  his  heart ; 

Miraturquc  novas  frondes  &  non  fua  poma. 

p-aii'egivcn  ^'et  ^  not  thought  that  in  the  foregoing 
;e0m3;nj^le  (htcuffion,  the  amiable  and  ui'eful  qualities 
3mi  ufeful  where  they  are  not  prompted  and  governed 
by  a  principle  of  religion,  have  been  lpoken 
of  in  too  difparaging  terms.  Nor  would  I 
be  underflood  as  unwilling  to  concede  to  thole 
who  are  living  in  the  exercife  of  them  their 
proper  tribute  of  commendation :  In  eft  lua 
gratia.  Of  fuch  perl'ons  it  mull  be  faid,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  “  they  have  their 
“reward.”  1  hey  have  it  in  the  inward 
complacency,  which  a  fvveet  temper  feldom 
fails  to  infpire;  in  the  comforts  of  the  domef- 
fic  or  ibcial  circle;  in  the  pleafure  which 
from  the  confhtution  of  our  nature  accom¬ 
panies  purfuit  and  aft  ion.  They  are  always 
beloved  in  private,  and  generally  refpedled  in 
public  life.  But  when  devoid  of  Religion,  if 
the  word  of  Cod  be  not  a  fable,  “  they  caji- 
“  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
True  pradtical  Chriflianity  (never  let  it  be 
forgotten)  confiils  in  devoting  the  heart  and 
life  to  Cod;  in  being  fupremely  and  habi¬ 
tually  governed  by  a  delire  to  know,  and  a 

di/poiltion 
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difpofition  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  under  the  influence  of  thefe  motives 
to  “  live  to  his  glory.”  Where  thefe  effen- 
tial  requifites  are  wanting,  however  amiable 
the  character  may  lie,  however  creditable  and 
refpedlable  among  men,  yet  as  it  poffefles  not 
the  grand  diftinguifhing  eflence,  it  muft  not 
be  complimented  with  the  name  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  This  however,  when  the  external 
decorums  of  Religion  are  not  violated,  muft 
commonly  be  a  matter  between  God  and 
man’s  own  confidence 


to  forget  how  ftronglv 

O  O  * 


and  we  ought  never 

o 

we  are  enjoined  to 
judging  of  the 


be  candid  and  liberal  in 
motives  of  others,  while  we  are  ftrift  in 
fcrutinizing  and  fevere  in  queftioning  our 
own.  And  this  ffridt  fcrutiny  is  no  where 
more  neceflary,  becaufe  there  is  no  where 
more  room  for  the  operation  of  felf-deceit. 
We  are  all  extremely  prone  to  lend  ourfelves 
to  the  good  opinion  which,  however  fallely, 
is  entertained  of  us  by  others  ;  and  though 
we  at  firfl:  confufedly  fufpeft  or  even  indubi¬ 
tably  know,  that  their  efleem  is  unfounded, 
and  their  praifes  undeferved,  and  that  they 
would  have  thought  and  fpoken  of  us  very 
differently  if  they  had  difcerned  our  fecret 
motives,  or  had  been  accurately  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  our  conduft, 


we 
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Our  ami- 
ablenefs  of 
temper, 
and  ufcful- 
ncis  of  life, 
apt  to  de¬ 
ceive  and 
miHcad  us. 


Danger  to 
true  C'nrif- 
tians  from 
mixing  too 

4 J 

much  in 
worldly 
buiiiiels. 


we  gradually  fuffer  ourfelves  to  adopt  their 

judgement  of  us,  and  at  length  feel  that  we 

are  in  fome  fort  injured  or  denied  our  duel 

/ 

when  thefe  falfe  commendations  are  contra¬ 
dicted  or  with-held.  Without  the  molt  con¬ 
sult  watchfulnefs,  and  the  molt  clofe  and 
impartial  felt-examination,  irreligious  people 
of  amiable  tempers,  and  Prill  more  thofe  of 
uietul  lives,  from  the  general  popularity  of 
their  charafter,  will  be  particularly  liable  to 
become  the  dupes  of  this  propenlity.  Nor 
is  it  they  only  who  have  here  need  to  be  on. 
their  guard.  Men  of  real  religion  will  alfo 
do  well  to  watch  againlt  this  delufion.  There 
is  however  another  danger  to  which  thefe 
are  drill  more  expofed,  and  againlt  which  it 
is  the  rather  necelfary  to  warn  them,  becaufe 
of  our  having  infifted  fo  ftrongly  on  their 
beino*  bound  to  he  dilio-ent  in  the  difehame 

o  o  o 

of  the  active  duties  of  life.  In  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  let  them  fpe- 
cially  beware,  left  fetting  out  on  right  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  infcnfibly  lofe  them  in  the  courfe 
of  their  progrefs  ;  left  engaging  originally  in 
the  bufinefs  and  buftle  of  the  world,  from  a 
fincerc  and  earned:  defire  to  promote  the 
glory  yf  Cod.,  their  minds  fhould  become  fo 
heated  and  abforbed  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
obje£t,  as  that  the  true  motive  of  aftion 

n  1  fhould 
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fhould  either  altogether  ceafe  to  be  an  ha¬ 
bitual  principle,  or  fhould  at  leaft  lofe  much 
of  its  life  and  vigour;  left  their  thoughts  and 
affections  being  engroffed  by  temporal  con¬ 
cerns,  their  fenfe  of  the  reality  of  “  unfeen 
“  things”  fhould  fade  away,  and  they  fhould 
lofe  their  relifh  for  the  employments  and 
offices  of  Religion; 

»  <f  i  , 

The  Chriftian’s  path  is  befet  with  dan¬ 
gers — On  the  one  hand*  he  juftly  dreads  an 
inactive  and  unprofitable  life  ;  on  the  other* 
he  no  lefs  juftly  trembles  for  the  lofs  of  that 
fpiritual-mindednefs  which  is  the  very  effence 
«fnd  power  of  his  profeffion.  This  is  not 

quite  the  place  for  the  full  difcuffion  of  the 

* 

difficult  topic  here  in  queftion ;  and  if  it 
were*  the  writer  of  thefe  fheets  is  tooconfci- 
ous  of  his  own  incompetencies*  not  to  be  de- 
firous  of  afking  rather  than  of  giving  advice 
refpefting  it.  Yet,  as  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  often  engaged  his  moft  ferious  confide - 
ration*  and  has  been  the  frequent  fubjedt  of 
his  anxious  enquiry  into  the  writings  and 
opinions  of  far  better  inftruftors,  he  will 
venture  to  deliver  a  few  words  on  it,  offer¬ 
ing  them  with  unafiefled  diffidence. 


T  2 


Does 
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Whas*'0  T)oes  then  the  Chriflian  difcover  in  him- 

SttS*  fclfr’  jUflSmS  not  from  accidental  and  occa- 
cofe.  en  fional  feelings,  on  which  little  ftrefs  is  either 

way  to  be  laid,  biit  from  the  permanent  and 
habitual  temper  of  his  mind,  a  fettled  and 
ftill  more  a  growing  coldnefs  and  indifpoft- 
tion  towards  the  conliderations  and  offices  of 
Religion  ?  And  has  he  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  this  coldnefs  and  indifpofition  are  owing 
to  his  being  engaged  too  much  or  too  ear- 
nellly  in  worldly  buiinefs,  or  to  his  being 
too  keen  in  the  purfuit  of  worldly  objects  ? 
Let  him  carefully  examine  the  flate  of  his 
own  heart,  and  fenoufly  and  impartially 
furvey  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  in 
life  ;  humbly  praying  to  the  Father  of  light 
and  mercy,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  fee 
his  way  clearly  in  this  difficult  emergency. 
If  he  finds  himfelf  purfuing  wealth,  or  dig- 
•  nity,  or  reputation,  with  earneftnefs  and  fo- 
licitude  ;  if  thefe  things  engage  many  of  his 
thoughts  ;  if  his  mind  naturally  and  inadver¬ 
tently  runs  out  into  contemplations  of  them  ; 
if  fuccefs  in  thefe  refpe&s  greatly  gladdens, 
and  difappointments  difpirit  and  diftrefs  his 
mind ;  he  has  but  too  plain  grounds  for  felf- 
condemnation.  “  No  man  can  ferve  two 
“  mafters.”  The  world  is  evidently  in  pof- 

leflion 
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feffion  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  no  wonder  sect. 
that  he  finds  himfelf  dull,  or  rather  dead,  iv. 
to  the  impreffion  and  enjoyment  of  Ipiritual  'r"v‘ 
things. 


But  though  the  marks  of  predominant  efti- 
mation  and  regard  for  earthly  things  be  much 
lefs  clear  and  determinate,  yet  if  the  objeft 
which  he  is  purfuing  be  one  which,  by  its  at¬ 
tainment,  would  bring  him  a  confiderable 
accefiion  of  riches,  ftation,  or  honour,  let  him 
foberly  and  fairly  queftion  and  examine  whe¬ 
ther  the  purfuit  be  warrantable?  Here  alfo, 
alking  the  advice  of  fome  judicious  friend,  his 
backwardnefs  to  do  which,  in  inftances  like 
thefe,  fhould  juftly  lead  him,  as  was  before  re¬ 
marked,  to  diftruft  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
fchemes  which  he  is  profecuting.  In  fuch  a 
cafe  as  this,  we  have  good  caufe  to  diftruft 
ourfelves.  Though  the  inward  hope  that  we 
are  chiefly  prompted  by  a  delire  to  promote  the 
glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  happinefs  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  by  increafing  our  means  of 
ufefulnefs,  may  luggeft  itfelf  to  allay,  yet  let 
it  not  altogether  remove  our  fufpicions.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  beneath  thisplaufible 
malk  we  conceal,  more  fuccelsfully  perhaps 
from  ourfelves  than  from  others,  an  inordinate 
attachment  to  the  pomps  and  tranfitory  dif- 

t  3  tiruftions 
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tinclions  ot  this  life;  and  as  this  attachment 
gains  tn'e  alcendency,  it  will  ever  be  found 
that  our  perception  and  feeling  of  the  fu- 
preme  excellence  of  heavenly  things  will 
proportional >ly  fubfide, 

*  ■  >  W 

Lut  when  the  confequences  which  would 
follow  from  the  fuccefs  of  our  worldly  pur- 
huts  dp  not  render  them  fo  queftionable  as 
in  the  cafe  we  have  been  juft  confidering ; 
yet,  having  fuch  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
there  is  fomewhere  a  flaw,  could  we  but  dis¬ 
cover  it,  let  us  carefully  fcrutinize  the  whole 
of  our  conduct,  taking  that  word  in  its  lar^eft 
lenfe,  in  order  to  dilcover  W'hether  wre  may 
not  be  living  either  in  the  breach  or  in  the 
omiftion  of  lome  known  duty,  and  whether  it 
may  not  therefore  have  pleafed  God  to  with¬ 
draw  from  us  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit; 
particularly  inquiring,  whether  the  duties  of 
felf-examination,  oflecret  and  public  prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
other  prefcribed  means  of  Grace,  have  not 
been  either  wholly  intermitted  at  their  pro¬ 
per  feafons,  or  at  leaft  been  performed  with 
precipitation  or  diftra&ion.  And  if  we  find 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  allotment  of  time, 
which  it  would  be  moft  for  our  fpi  ritual  im¬ 
provement  to  aftign  to  our  religious  offices,  is 

often 
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often  broken  in  upon  and  curtailed;  let  us  sect. 
be  extremely  backward  to  admit  excufes  for  IV* 
fuch  interruptions  and  abridgements.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  for  many  obvious  rea- 
fons,  that  even  our  worldly  affairs  them- 
felves  will  not,  on  the  long  run,  go  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  encroaching  upon  thole  hours  which 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  more  imme- 
diate  fervice  of  God,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  inward  principles  of  Religion.  Our 
hearts  at  lead;  and  our  conduit  will  foon 

•  i  *  ■  1  w  •  *  - 

exhibit  proofs  of  the  fad  effects  of  this  fatal 
negligence.  They  who  in  a  crazy  veffel 
navigate  a  fea  wherein  are  Ihoals  and  cur- 
rents  innumerable,  if  they  would  keep  their 
courfe  or  reach  their  port  in  fafety,  mud; 
carefully  repair  the  lmalleft  injuries,  and 
often  throw  out  their  line  and  take  their 
obfervations.  In  the  voyage  of  life  alfo  the 
Chriftian  who  would  not  make  lhipwreck 
of  his  faith,  while  he  is  habitually  watchful 

A  J 

and  provident,  muft  often  make  it  his  ex- 
prefs  bufinefs  to  look  into  his  ftate?  and  al'cer- 
tain  his  progrefs, 

•  f  >  4  ^  4  4  <0  %  , 

But  to  refume  my  fubjedt ;  let  us  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  important  ferutiny,  impartially 
examine  ourfelves  whether  the  worldly  objedts 
which  eng  roils  us,  are  all  of  them  fuch  as 
properly  belong  to  our  profefdon,  or  flation,  or 
!  t  4  circumflances 
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chap,  circumftances  in  life;  which  therefore  we 
could  not  negled  with  a  good  confcience.  If 
they  be,  let  us  confider  whether  they  do  not 
con U, me  a  larger  thare  of  our  time  than  they 
really  require;  and  whether  by  not  trifling 
over  our  work,  by  dedufting  fomewhat  which 
might  be  fpared  from  our  hours  of  relaxation, 
01  iome  othei  little  management,  we  might 
not  fully  fatisfy  their  juft  claims,  and  yet  have 
an  increafed  overplus  of  leifure,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  offices  of  Religion. 

But  if  we  deliberately  and  honeftly  conclude 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  thefe  worldly objefts 
lefs  of  our  time,  let  us  endeavour  at  leaft  to  give 
them  lefs  of  our  hearts ;  driving  that  the  fet¬ 
tled  frame  of  our  defires  and  affedions  may 
be  moie  Ipnitual,  and  that  in  the  motley  in- 
tercourfes  of  life  we  may  conflantly  retain  a 
more  liveiy  fcnte  of  the  Divine  pretence,  and 
<1  ftionger  impreffion  of  the  reality  of  unteen 
things;  thus  corretponding  Math  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  defcription  of  true  Chrilfians,  “  walking 
by  faith  and  not  by  tight,  and  having  our 
“  convention  in  Heaven,” 

Above  all,  let  us  guard  againft  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  which  we  ffiall  certainly  be  expoted,  of 
lowering  down  our  views  to  our  ftate,  inftead  of 

endeavouring 


endeavouring  to  rife  to  the  level  of  our  views,  sect. 
Let  us  rather  determine  to  know  the  worft  iv. 
of  our  cafe,  and  drive  to  be  fuitably  affe6tecl 
with  it;  not  forward  to  fpeak  peace  to  our- 
felves,  but  patiently  carrying  about  with  us  a 
deep  conviition  of  our  backwardnels  and 
inaptitude  to  Religious  duties,  and  a  juft 
l'enfe  of  our  great  weaknefs  and  numerous 
infirmities.  This  cannot  be  an  unbecoming 
temper  in  thofe  who  are  commanded  to 
“  work  out  their  falvation  with  fear  and 
“  trembling.”  It  prompts  to  condant  and 
earneft  prayer.  It  produces  that  fobriety, 
and  lowlinefs  and  tendernefs  of  mind,  that 
meeknefs  of  demeanor  and  circumlpedtion, 
in  conduft,  which  are  fuch  eminent  charac-t 
teriftics  of  the  true  Chriftian. 

Nor  is  it  a  date  devoid  of  comfort — “  O 
“  tarry  thou  the  Lord’s  leifure,  be  ftrong and  he 
“  fhall  ftrengthen  thy  heart.”  “They  that  wait 
“  on  the  Lord,  fhall  renew  their  drength.” 

“  Bleffed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  fhall 
“  be  comforted.”  Thefe  Divine  affurances 
footh  and  encourage  the  Chriflian’s  didurbed 
and  dejefted  mind,  and  infenfibly  diffufe  a  holy 
compofure.  The  tint  may  be  foie  run,  nay 
even  melancholy,  but  it  is  mild  and  grateful. 

The  tumult  of  his  foul  has  fubfided,  and  he 


is 
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is  poffci-ed  by  complacency,  and  hope,  and 
lo'  c.  If  a  fenle  of  undeferved  kindnefs  fill 
hi  «  \cs  with  tears,  they  are  tears  of  reconcile 
aticn  and  joy  :  while  a  generous  ardour 
Ipringing  up  within  him  fends  him  forth  to 
his  worldly  labours  “  fervent  in  fpirit,”  re- 
iclving  through  the  Divine  aid  to  be  hence- 
iv  iiii  more  diligent  and  exemplary  in  living 
to  the  Glory  or  God,  and  longing  meanwhile 
ror  that  blelfed  time,  when,  “  being  freed 
“  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,”  he  lhall 
be  enabled  to  render  to  his  Heavenly  Bene- 
factor  more  pure  and  acceptable  lervice. 


§ 

Kxquifite 
Senitbili- 
ty — School 
of  Rondeau 
and  Sterne. 


After  having  dilcuffed  lo  much  at  large 
the  whole  queftion  concerning  amiable  tem¬ 
pers  in  general,  it  may  be  lcarcely  neceflary 
to  dwell  upon  that  particular  clal's  of  them 
which  belongs  to  the  head  of  generous  emo¬ 
tions  or  of  exquifite  lenlibihty.  To  thele 
almoft  all  which  has  been  laid  above,  is 
ftri&ly  applicable;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  perfons  in  whom  the  latter  qualities 
moll  abound,  are  often  far  from  conducing 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  their  nearelt 
connections.  J  hele  qualities  indeed  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  inftruments,  when 
cn lilted  into  the  lervice  of  Religion.  But 
we  ought  to  except  againft  them  the  more 

ftrpngly 
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ftrongly  when  not  under  her  controul,  be-  sect. 
eaufe  there  is  {till  greater  danger  than  in  the  iv. 
former  cafe,  that  perfons  in  whom  they 
abound,  may  be  flattered  into  a  falfe  opinion 
of  themfelves  by  the  excefTive  commendations 
often  paid  to  them  by  others,  and  by  the  be¬ 
guiling  complacencies  of  their  own  minds, 
which  are  apt  to  be  puffed  up  with  a  proud 
though  l'ecret  confcioufnets  of  their  own  fii- 

O 

perior  acutenefs  and  fenfibility.  But  it  is  the 
lefs  requilite  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  becaufe 
it  has  been  well  difculfed  by  manv,  who  have 

J  J  7 

unfolded  the  real  nature  of  thofe  fa fc matins 
qualities ;  who  have  well  remarked,  that 
though  fhewy  and  apt  to  catch  the  eve,  they 
are  of  a  flimly  and  perifhable  fabric,  not  of 
that  lefs  gaudy,  but  more  fubftantial  and 
durable  texture,  which  imparting  permanent 
warmth  and  comfort,  will  long  prelerve  its 
more  lober  honours,  and  hand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  and  the  vicifiitudes  of  leafons. 

It  has  been  (hewn,  that  thefe  qualities  often 
fail  us  when  moft  we  want  their  aid;  that 
their  poffefifors  can  lolace  themlelves  with 
their  imaginary  exertions  in  behalf  of  ideal 
mifery,  and  vet  fhrink  from  the  labours  of 
a£tive  benevolence,  or  retire  with  difeuft 
from  the  homely  forms  of  real  poverty  and 
wretchedncfs.  In  fine,  the  fupenonty  of  true 
Chriftian  charity  and  of  plain  practical  benefit 

cence 
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cence  has  been  ably  vindicated,  and  the 
(chool  of  Roufleau  has  been  forced  to  yield  to 
tne  Ichool  of  Chnft,  when  the  queftion  has 
been  concerning  the  beft  means  of  promoting 

the  comfort  *>f  family  life,  or  the  temporal 
well-being  of  fociety*. 

*  \V  rule  ail  are  worthy  of  blame  who,  to  qualities  like 
tbe.e,  have  affigned  a  more  exalted  place  than  to  religious  and 
moral  principle,  there  is  one  writer  who,  eminently  culp¬ 
able  in  this  refpedf,  deferves,  on  another  account,  ftill  fe. 
verer  reprehenfion.  Really  poflefjed  of  powers  to  explore 
and  touch  the  fineft  firings  of  the  human  heart,  and  bound 
V  his  facred  profeflion  to  devote  thofe  powers  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  religion  and  virtue,  he  every  where  difeovers  a 
ftudious  fohcitude  to  excite  indecent  ideas.  We  turn  away 
our  eyes  with  difguft  from  open  immodefty ;  but  even  this 
is  lefs  mifehievous  than  that  more  meafured  ftyle,  which 
excites  impure  images,  without  fhocking  us  by  the  groff- 
ne/les  of  the  language.  Never  was  delicate  fenfibility  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  more  diftinfl  from  plain  practical  benevolence, 
than  in  the  writings  of  the  author  to  whom  I  allude.  In- 
ftead  of  employing  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  they  were  applied  to  the  pernicious  purpofes  of 
corrupting  the  national  tafte,  and  of  lowering  the  ftandard 
of  manners  and  morals.  The  tendency  of  his  writing  is 
to  vitiate  that  purity  of  mind,  intended  by  Providence  as 
the  companion  and  prefervative  of  youthful  virtue,  and  to 
produce,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  permitted,  <7  morbid  fen- - 
fibthty  tn  the  perception  of  indecency.  An  imagination 
cxercifed  in  this  difeipline  is  never  clean ,  but  fecks  for  and 
difeovers  fomething  indelicate  in  the  moft  common  phrafes 
and  actions  of  ordinary  life.  If  the  general  ftyle  of  writing 
and  convocation  were  to  be  formed  on  that  model  to  which 
vernc  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  tp  conciliate  the  minds 
of  men,  there  is  no  eftimating  the  effe£ts  which  would  fooij 
be  produced  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age. 
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Sect.  V. 


SECT 


V. 


Some  other  grand  defeats  in  the  practical  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Bulk  oj  nominal  C hr  if  tans. 

In  the  imperfect  (ketch  which  has  been 
drawn  of  the  Religion  of  the  bulk  of  no¬ 
minal  Chriftians,  their  fundamental  error 
re(pe£ling  the  effential  nature  of  Chriftia- 
nity  has  been  dilcuffed,  and  traced  into  (bme 
of  its  many  mifchievous  conlequences.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  their  particular  mifconceptions  and 
allowed  defeats  have  alio  been  pointed  out 
and  illuftrated.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
clofe  the  furvey  bv  noticing  fome  others, 
for  the  exiftence  of  which  we  may  now 
appeal  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  preceding 
delineation. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  there  appears  inadeq 

■*  *  *1 

throughout,  both  in  the  principles  and  al-  g,“t, 
lowed  condudt  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chrif-  evi1  ot 
tians,  a  mod  inadequate  idea  of  the  guilt 
and  evil  of  fin.  We  every  where  find  rea- 
fon  to  remark,  that,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
(erved,  Religion  is  buffered  to  dwindle  away 

into 
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into  a  mere  matter  of  police.  Hence  the 
guilt  of  actions  is  efhmated,  not  by  the  pro-* 
portion  in  which,  according  to  Scripture,  they 
aie  offenfive  to  God,  but  by  that  in  which 
they  are  injurious  to  l'ociety.  Murder,  theft, 
i !  and  in  all  its  fhapes,  and  home  Ijiecies  of 
lying,  are  manifeftly  and  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  injurious  to  focial  happinefs.  How 
different  accordingly,  in  the  moral  fcale,  is 
the  place  they  hold,  from  that  which  is  af- 
figned  to  idolatry,  to  general  irreligion,  to 
iw  eai  mg,  drinking,  fornication,  lafciviouf- 
nels,  fenfuality,  exceffive  diffipation,  and  in 
pai  ticular  circumflances,  to  pride,  wrath,  ma¬ 
lice,  and  revenge. 

Indeed,  feveral  of  the  above-mentioned 
vices  are  held  to  be  grofslv  criminal  in  the 
lower  ranks,  becauie  manifeftly  ruinous  to 
their  temporal  interefts  ;  but  in  the  higher, 
they  are  re prefented  as  66  lofing  half  their  evil 
“  by  lofing  all  their  groflnels,”  as  flowing 
naturally  from  great  profperity,  from  the 
excels  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  ;  and  they 
are  accordingly  “  regarded  with  but  a  fmall 
tc  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenflired  vei’y 
**  flightly  or  not  at  all  fa) — u  Non  mens 
44  hie  lermo  eft.5’  1  hefe  are  the  remarks  of 

(a)  \  ide  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  V ol.  iii. 
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authors  who  have  furveyed  the  Hage  of  hu¬ 
man  life  with  more  than  ordinary  obferva- 
tion  ;  one  of  whom  in  particular,  cannot  be 
lufpe&ed  of  having  been  milled  by  religious 
prejudices,  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  fu- 
perior  orders  too  unfavourable  and  feverc. 

Will  thefe  portions  however  be  denied  ? 
Will  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  not  the 
difference  already  Hated,  in  the  moral  efli- 
mation  of  thefe  different  claffes  of  vices? 
Will  it  be  faid  that 'the  one  clafs  is  indeed 
more  generally  refrained,  and  more  feverely 
punilhed  by  human  laws,  becaufe  more  pro¬ 
perly  cognizable  by  human  judicatures,  and 
more  direftly  at  war  with  the  well  being  of 
fociety;  but  that  when  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  internal  opinion  they  are  con¬ 
demned  with  equal  rigour? 

Fa£ls  may  be  denied,  and  charges  laughed 
out  of  countenance.  But  where  the  general 
fentiment  and  feeling  of  mankind  are  in 
queftion,  our  common  language  is  often  the 
cleared;  and  mod;  impartial  witnels;  and  the 
conclufions  thus  furnilhed,  are  not  to  be 
parried  by  wit,  or  eluded  by  fophiilry.  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  our  ordinary  modes  of  Ipeech 
furnilh  fufficient  matter  for  the  determina- 
.  ’  •  ■  ■  tion 
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tion  of  the  argument;  and  abundantly  prove 
our  difpofition  to  conlider  as  matters  of  fmall 
account,  luch  fins  as  are  not  held  to  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  community.  We  invent  for 
them  diminutive  and  qualifying  terms,  which 
it  not  as  in  the  common  ufes  of  language  *, 
to  be  admitted  as  figns  of  approbatlon°and 
good  will,  mu  ft  at  leaft  be  confeffed  to  be 
proofs  of  our  tendency  to  regard  them  with 
palliation  and  indulgence.  Free-thinkino-, 
gallantry,  jollity  (a),  and  a  thoufand  fimilar 
phrafes  might  be  adduced  as  inftances.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  luch  foft 
and  qualifying  terms  are  in  ufe  for  expreflino- 
the  finally  degrees  of  theft  or  fraud,  or  for¬ 
gery,  or  anjr  other  of  thofe  offences,  which 
are  committed  by  men  againft  their  fellow- 
cieatuies,  and  in  the  lupprefiion  of  which  we 
aie  interefted  by  our  regard  to  our  temporal 
concerns. 


The  charge  which  we  are  urging  is  indeed 


undeniable.  In  the  cafe  of  any  queftion  of 


*  \  ide  the  Grammarians  and  Dialecticians  on  the 
Diminutives  of  the  Italian  and  other  languages. 


(a)  Many  more  might  be  added,  fuch  as  a  good  fellow, 
a  good  companion,  a  libertine,  a  little  free,  a  little  loofe 
in  talk,  wild,  gay,  jovial,  being  no  man’s  enemy  but  his 
own,  &c.  &c c.  &c.  &c.  (above  allj  having  a  good  heart. 

honour. 
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honour,  or  of  moral  honefty,  we  are  fagacious 
in  difcerning  and  inexorable  in  judging  the 
offence.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  furprize,  or  the  ffrength  of  temp¬ 
tations*  One  tingle  failure  is  prefumed  to 
imply  the  abfence  of  the  moral  or  honourable 
principle.  The  memory  is  retentive  on  thele 
occasions,  and  the  man’s  character  is  blaffed 
for  life.  Here,  even  the  mere  luipicion  of 
having  once  offended  can  fcarcely  be  got 
over.  There  is  an  awkward  ftory  about 
“  that  man,  which  muff  be  explained  before 
“  he  and  1  can  become  acquainted.”  But  in 
the  cafe  of  fins  againff  God,  there  is  no  fuch 
watchful  jealoufv,  none  of  this  rigorous  logic. 
A  man  may  go  on  in  the  frequent  commif- 
ffon  of  known  fins,  yet  no  fuch  inference  is 
drawn  reflecting  the  abfence  of  the  religious 
principle.  On  the  contrary,  we  fay  of  him, 
that  u  though  his  conducive,  a  little incorrect* 
u  his  principles  are  untouched  ;*  “  that  he  has 
u  a  good  heart'”  and  luch  a  man  may  go 
quietly  through  life*  with  the  titles  of  a 
mighty  worthy  creature ,  and  a  very  vood 
Chrijiian. 

Lilt  in  the  Word  of  God  a£hons  are  efli- 
mated  by  a  far  Ids  accommodating  ftandard; 
Theie  we  lead  of  no  little  lins.  JVluch  of 

u  our 
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chap,  oil  i  Sawoui  s  fermon  on  tine  mount,  which 
mauy  the  clafs  we  are  condemning  affeft 
highly  to  admire,  is  exprefsly  pointed  againft 
io  dangci  ous  a  mifconception.  ^I’here,  no 
inch  diftin&ion  is  made  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  No  notices  are  to  be  traced  of 
one  icale  of  morals  for  the  higher,  and  of 
another  for  the  lower  clafies  of  fociety.  Nay, 
tiie  former  are  exprefsly  guarded  againft  any 
Juch  vain  imagination,  and  are  dii tincily 
warned,  that  their  condition  in  life  is  the 
more  dangerous  becaufe  of  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  temptations  tp  which  it  expofes  them. 
Idolatry,  fornication,  lafcivioufnel's,  drunken- 
nefs,  revellings, inordinate  affedlion,  are  clafted 
with  theft  and  murder,  and  with  what  we  hold 
in  even  ftill  greater  abomination ;  and  concern¬ 
ing  them  all  it  is  pronounced  alike,  that  “  they 
“  which  do  fuch  things  cannot  inherit  the 
“  kingdom  of  God.” 

inadequate  In  truth,  the  inftance  which  we  have  Iatelv 

tear  of  ^ 

God.  fpecified  of  the  loofe  fyftemof  thefe  nominal 
Chriftians  betrays  a  fatal  abfence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  Re¬ 
ligion.  I  heir  flight  notions  of  the  guilt  and 
evil  of  fin  difeover  an  utter  want  of  all  fuit- 
able  reverence  for  the  Divine  Majefty.  This, 
principle  is  juftly  termed  in  Scripture,  “  the 

“  headlining 
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“  beginning  of  wifdom,”  (a)  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  quality  which  it  is  fo  much 
the  ftudious  endeavour  of  the  facred  writers 
to  imprefsupon  the  human  heart. 


Sin  is  confidered  in  Scripture  as  rebellion 
againft:  the  fovereignty  of  God,  and  every 
different  aft  of  it  equally  violates  his  law,  and, 
if  perfevered  in,  difclaims  his  fupremacy. 
lo  the  inconsiderate  and  the  gay  this  doc¬ 
trine  mav  feem  hard),  w  hile,  vainly  fluttering 
in  the  funfhme  of  worldly  profperity,  they 
lull  themlelves  into  a  fond  fecurity.  46  But 
u  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
u  the  night;  in  which  the  Heavens  (hall  pats 
u  away  with  a  great  noile,  and  the  elements 
“  diall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  alio 
u  and  the  works  that  are  therein  fhall  be 
burned  up.”  “  Seeing  then,  that  all  thefe 
“  things  fliall  be  diflfolved,  what  manner  of 
44  perfous  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  con- 
vei  iation  and  Godlinefs*”  (b)  We  are  but  ail 
atom  in  the  univerfe. — W  orlds  upon  worlds 
furround  us,  all  probably  full  of  intelligent 
creatures,  to  whom,  now  or  hereafter,  we 
may  be  a  Ipefiacle,  and  afford  an  example  of 
the  Divine  procedure.  Who  fhall  take  upon 


(a)  Prov.  i.  7—9,  io.  Pfalm.  cxi.  ro.  Job.  xxviii.  28. 

(b)  2  Peter,  iii,  10,  11. 
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him  to  pronounce  what  might  he  the  iffue, 
if  tin  were  fuffered  to  pafs  unpunifhed  m  one 
corner  of  this  univerfal  empire?  Who  final! 
lay  what  confufion  might  be  the  confequence, 
what  diforder  it  might  Ip  re  ad  through  the 
creation  of  Cod  ?  lie  this  however  as  it  may, 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  clear  and  decifive. 
— “  The  wicked  fhall  be  turned  into  hell, 
u  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.” 

It  Ihould  be  carefullv  obfcrved  too,  that 
thel'e  awful  denunciations  of  the  future  pu- 
nifhment  of  lin  derive  additional  weight 
from  this  confideration,  that  they  are  repre- 
lented  not  merely  as  a  judicial  fentence,  which, 
without  violence  to  the  fettled  order  of  things, 
mi°;ht  be  remitted  through  the  mere  mercy 
of  our  Almighty  Governor,  but  as  arifing  out 
of  the  eftablhhed  courle  of  nature  ;  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  way  of  natural  confeogaence, 
juft  as  a  caufe  is  neceflarily  connected  with  its 
effeft;  as  relultiug  from  certain  connections 
and  relations  which  rendered'  them  fuitable 
and  becoming.  It  is  dated,  that  the  kine;- 

o  7  o 

dom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  are 
both  fet  up  in  the  world,  and  that  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  we  muft  belong,  “  The 
“  righteous  have  pafjcd  from  death  unto 
u  life  “  thev  arc  delivered  from  the  power 

“  of 
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a, 


i.i 


of  darknefs,  and  are  tranflated  into  the 
kingdom  of  God’s  dear  ion  (a).19  I  hey 
are  become  “  the  children,”  and  “  the  fub- 
66  je<Sts  of  God.”  While  on  earth,  they  love 
his  day,  his  fervice,  his  people  ;  they  “  Ipeak 
u  good  of  his  name they  abound  in  his 
works.  Even  here  they  are  in  iome  degree 
poiTeffed  of  his  image,  by  and  by  it  fhall  be 
perfected,  64  they  fhall  awake  up  after  his 
likenefs,”  and  being  “  heirs  of  eternal  life, 
they  fhall  receive  an  inheritance  incorrup¬ 
tible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 


u 


u 
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Of  tinners,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
clared,  that  “  they  are  of  their  father  the 
“  devil:”  while  on  earth,  they  are  ft  vied 
his  children,”  “  his  ten  ants,”  they  are  laid 
to  do  his  works,”  “  to  hold  of  his  lide,”  to 
be  “  fubjedls  of  his  kingdom;”  at  length 
“  they  fhall  partake  his  portion,”  when  the 
merciful  Saviour  fhall  be  changed  into  an 

o 

avenging  judge,  and  fhall  pronounce  that 
dreadful  fentence,  “  depart  from  me,  ve  curled, 
“  into  everlailing  lire  prepared  lor  the  devil 


“  and  his  an°-els.” 

O 


Is  it  poffible  that  thefe  declarations  lhould 
not  flrike  terror,  or  at  lead  excite  lerious  and 


(a)  Col.  i.  13. 
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chap,  fearful  apprehenfion  in  the  lighted  and  mod 
inconfiderate  mind  ?  But  the  imaginations  of 
men  are  fatally  prone  to  fuggeft  to  them  fal¬ 
lacious  hopes  in  the  very  face  of  thefe  pofi- 
tive  declarations,  We  cannot  perfuade  our- 
fc!\ es  that  God  will  m  fact  prove  io  levere. 
It  was  the  very  delufion  to  which  our  fir  If 
parents  lidened  ;  “  Yc  fhall  not  furely  die.” 

Let  me  afk  thele  radi  men,  who  are  thus 
difpofed  to  trifle  with  their  immortal  inte- 
ie  had  they  lived  in  the  antideluvian 
world,  would  they  have  conceived  it  poffible 
that  God  would  then  execute  his  pred idled 
threatening  ?  Yet  the  event  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time ;  the  flood  came  and  fwept 
them  all  away :  and  this  aweful  inftance  of 
the  anger  of  God  againd  fin  is  related  in  the 
infpired  writings  for  our  indrudtion.  Still 
more  to  roufie  us  to  attention,  the  record  is 
impreiTed  in  indelible  characters  on  the  folid 
ful) fiance  of  the  very  globe  we  inhabit, 
which  thus,  in  every  country  upon  earth,  fur- 
mfhes  pi  ac.  heal.  atteflations  to  the  truth  of 
the  lac  red  writings,  and  to  the  actual  accom- 
plifliment  o?  their  awful  predictions.  For 
myfelf  I  mud  declare,  that  I  never  can  read 
without  awe  the  paflage  in  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  is  t peaking  of  tiie  date  of  the  world  at 
§  the 
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the  time  of  this  memorable  event.  1  he  wick- 
eclnefs  of  men  is  reprefentecl  to  have  been 
great  and  prevalent,  yet  not  as  we  are  ready 
to  conceive,  iuch  as  to  interrupt  the  courle, 
and  ffiake  the  very  frame  of  fociety.  1  he 
general  face  of  things  was,  perhaps,  not  very 
different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
many  of  the  European  nations.  It  was  a 
felfifh,  a  luxurious,  an  irreligious,  and  an 
inconhderate  world.  They  were  called,  but 

v' 

they  would  not  hearken  ;  they  were  warned, 
but  they  would  not  believe — “  1  hey  did 


u 


eat,  they  drank,  they  married  wives,  they 
u  were  given  in  marriage luch  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  the  Evangelifts  ;  in  that  ot 
another  it  is  ftated  nearly  in  the  fame  words; 
“  They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
“  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  knew  not 
until  the  flood  came  and  fwept  them  all 


“  awav.” 


Again,  we  fee  throughout,  in  the  fyftem  inadequate 
which  we  have  been  deferibing,  a  moft  in-  difficulty!^ 
adequate  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  be-  heaven 
coming  true  Chriftians,  and  an  utter  forget- 


fulnefs  of  its  being  the  great  bufinefs  of  life 

o 


to  fecure  our  admiffion  into  Heaven,  and  to 
prepare  our  hearts  for  its  fervice  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  general  notion  appears  to  be, 

u  4  that 
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that  if  born  in  a  country  of  which  Chrihia- 
nit»  is  tiie  ehablifhed  religion,  we  are  born 
ChiilHans.  We  do  not  therefore  look  out 
ior  pofltive  evidence  of  our  really  being  of 
tnat  number  ;  but  putting  the  anus  probandi, 
(if  it  ina\  be  lo  exprefied)  on  the  wrong  fide, 
we  conceive  ourfelves  fuch  of  courfe ,  except 
our  title  be  diiproved  by  pofltive  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  And  we  are  fo  flow  in  giving 
ear  to  what  confcience  urges  to  us  cn  this 
fide,  fo  dexterous  in  juhifying  what  is  clearly 
wrong,  in  palliating  what  we  cannot  juftify, 
in  magnifying  the  merit  of  what  is  fairly 
commendable,  in  flattering  ourfelves  that  our 
habits  of  vice  are  only  occaflonal  ads,  and  in 
multiplying  our  Angle  acts  into  habits  of 
\irtue,  that  we  muff  be  bad  indeed,  to  be 
compelled  to  give  a  verdid  againft  ourfelves. 
B  elides,  having  no  flilpicion  of  our  hate,  we 
do  not  let  our  1  elves  in  earneh  to  the  work 
oj  lei ; -examination  ;  but  only  receive  in  a 
contmed  and  hafly  way  fome  occaflonal  no¬ 
tices  of  our  danger,  when  fleknefs,  or  the  lofs 
or  a  friend,  or  the  recent  commifflpn  of  fome 
aif  of  vice  of  greater  flze  than  ordinary,  has 
awakened  in  our  conlciences  a  more  than 


uiual  degree  of  fcnflbiiitv. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  by  the  generality,  it  is  altogether 
forgotten,  that  the  Chriftian  has  a  great  work 
to  execute  ;  that  of  forming  himfelf  after  the 
pattern  of  his  Lord  and  Matter,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which 
is  promifed  to  our  fervent  prayers  and  dili¬ 
gent  endeavours.  Unconfcious  of  the  obfta- 
cles  which  impede,  and  of  the  enemies  which 
refill  their  advancement,  they  are  naturally 
forgetful  alfo  of  the  ample  provilion  which 
is  in  ftore,  for  enabling  them  to  flirmount 
the  one,  and  to  conquer  the  other.  The 
fcriptural  reprefentations  of  the  hate  of  the 
Chriftian  on  earth,  by  the  images  of  “  a 
■“  race,”  and  “  a  warfare,”  of  its  beine  ne- 
ceftary  to  rid  himfelf  of  every  incumbrance 
which  might  retard  him  in  the  one,  and  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  the  whole  armour  of 
God  for  being  victorious  in  the  other,  arc,  fo 
far  as  thefe  nominal  Chriftians  are  concerned, 
figures  of  no  propriety  or  meaning.  As 
little  (as  was  formerly  thewn)  have  they,  in 
correfpondence  with  the  Scripture  deferip- 
tions  of  the  feelings  and  language  of  real 
Chriftians,  any  idea  of  acquiring  a  relilh, 
while  on  earth,  for  the  worthip  and  tcrvice 
of  Heaven.  If  the  truth  muft  lie  told,  their 
notioii  is  rather  a  confuted  idea  of  future 
gratification  in  Heaven,  in  return  for  having 
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cha  p,  put  a  force  upon  their  inclinations,  and  en- 
Iv-  dured  fo  much  religion  while  on  earth. 

But  all  this  is  only  nominal  Chriftianity, 
which  exhibits  a  more  inadequate  image  of 
hci  leal  excellences  than  the  cold  copyings, 
by  fome  infipid  pencil  convey,  of  the  force  and 
grace  of  Nature,  or  of  Raphael.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture,  Chriftianity  is  not  a  geo¬ 
graphical,  but  a  moral  term.  It  is  not  the 
being  a  native  of  a  Chriftian  country;  it  is  a 
i  ondition,  a  Ji ate ;  tiie  pofieffion  of  a  peculiar 

nature ,  with  the  qualities  and  properties  which 
belong  to  it. 


Farther  than  this  ;  it  is  a  hate  into  which 
we  are  not  born ,  but  into  which  we  mull 
be  tranjlated ;  a  nature  which  we  do  not  in- 
heiitf  but  into  which  we  are  to  be  created 
anew.  To  the  undeferved  grace  of  God, 
which  is  promifed  on  our  ufe  of  the  ap¬ 
pointed  means,  we  mu  ft  lie  indebted  for  the 
attainment  ot  this  nature,  and,  to  acquire 
and  make  lure  of  it  is  that  great  “  work  of 
“  our  falvation,”  which  we  are  commanded 
to  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling.  We 
are  every  where  reminded,  that  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  labour  and  difficulty,  requiring  conti¬ 
nual  watchtulncls,  and  inceafmg  effort  and 

unwearied 
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unwearied  patience.  Even  to  the  very  laid,  sect. 
towards  the  clofe  of  a  Ions:  life  confumed  in  v- 

O  y  - . 

active  fervice,  or  in  cheerful  buffering  we 
find  St.  Paul  himfelf  declaring,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  bodily  felf-denial  and  mental  dilci- 
pline  to  be  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  his 
very  fafety.  Chriflians,  who  are  really  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name,  are  reprefented  “  as  being 
“  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints 
“  in  light;”  as  “  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
“  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift as  looking  for 
and  haftening  unto  the  coming  of  the  days 
of  God.  It  is  ftated  as  being  enough  to  make 
them  happy,  that  “  Chrift  fhould  receive 
“  them  to  himfelf and  the  fongs  of  the 
Hefted  Spirits  in  Heaven  are  defcribed  to  be 
the  fame  as  thofe  in  which  the  fervants  of 
God  on  earth  pour  forth  their  gratitude  and 
adoration. 


Confcious  therefore  of  the  indifpenfable 
neceflity,  and  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
fervice  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  true 
Chriftian  fets  himfelf  to  the  work  with  vi¬ 
gour,  and  profecutes  it  with  diligence.  His 
motto  is  that  of  the  painter ;  “  nullus  dies Jine 
“  line  a .”  I*  led  as  it  were  from  a  country  in 
which  the  plague  is  raging,  he  thinks  it 
not  enough  juft  to  pafs  the  boundary  line, 

but 
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chap,  but  would  put  out  of  doubt  his  eicape  be- 
IV-  yond  the  limits  of  infeftion.  Prepared  to 
"  meet  with  difficulties,  he  is  not  difeouraged 
m  hen  thej  occur;  warned  of  his  numerous 
adverfaries,  he  is  not  alarmed  on  their  ap¬ 
proach,  or  unprovided  for  encountering  them. 
He  knows  that  the  beginnings  of  every  new 
courfe  may  be  cxpe&ed  to  be  rough  and 
pamiul ;  but  tie  is  allured  that  the  paths  on 
which  he  is  entering  will  ere  long  feern 
smoother,  and  become  indeed  “  paths  of  plea- 
“  lantnefs  and  peace.” 


Now  of  the  date  of  fuch  an  one  the  ex- 
prefiions  of  Pilgrim  and  Stranger  are  a  lively 
delcnption,  and  all  the  other  figures  and 
images,  by  which  Chriftians  are  reprefented 
in  Scripture,  have  in  his  cafe  a  determinate 
meaning  and  a  juft  application.  There 
is  indeed  none  by  which  the  Chriftian’s  ftate 
on  earth  is  in  toe  word  of  God  more  fre¬ 
quently  imaged,  or  more  happily  illuftrated, 
than  by  that  of  a  journey;  and  it  may  not  be 
amifs  topaufe  for  a  while  in  order  to  furvey 
it  under  that  refemblance.  The  Chriftian 
is  travelling  on  bufinefs  through  a  ftrange 
country,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  ex¬ 
ecute  Ins  work  with  diligence,  and  purftie 

his  courfe  homeward  with  alacritv.  The 
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fruits  which  he  fees  by  the  way  fide  he 
gathers  with  caution ;  he  drinks  of  the  ftreams 
with  moderation ;  he  is  thankful  when  the 
fun  fhines,  and  his  way  is  plealant ;  but  it  it 
be  rouo'hand  rainy,  he  cares  not  much,  he  is 
but  a  traveller.  He  is  prepared  for  viciffi- 
tudes;  he  knows  that  he  mu  ft  expert  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  ftormy  and  uncertain  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  world.  But  he  is  travelling  to 
“  a  better  country,”  a  country  of  unclouded 
light  and  undifturbed  lerenitv.  I  le  finds  alto 
by  experience,  that  when  he  has  had  the  leaft 


of  external  comforts,  he  has  always  been 
leaft  difpoled  to  loiter;  and  if  for  the  time  it 
be  a  little  diiagreeable,  he  can  folace  himfelf 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  thereby  forwarded 
in  his  courfc.  In  a  lefs  unfavourable  feafon, 
he  looks  round  him  with  an  eye  of  obferva- 
tion ;  he  admires  what  is  beautiful ;  he  ex¬ 
amines  what  is  curious;  he  receives  with 
complacency  the  refrefhments  which  are  tet 
before  him,  and  enjoys  them  with  thankiul- 
nefs.  Nor  does  he  churlifhly  refule  to  aftb- 

ciate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv 

~ 

through  which  he  is  palling,  nor,  io  far  as  he 
may,  to  fpeak  their  language,  and  adopt  their 
fafhions.  But  he  neither  lufters  plcalurc, 
nor  curiofitv,  nor  focietv,  to  take  un  too 
much  of  his  time,  and  is  ftill  intent  on  tranf- 

aiftins; 
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c  HA  P.  afting  the  bufinefs  which  he  has  to  execute,  anc! 
on  proiecuting  the  journey  which  he  is  ordered 
to  puriue.  He  knows  alio  that,  to  the  very  end 
ot  life,  his  journey  will  be  through  a  country 
in  whic  n  he  has  many  enemies;  that  his  wav 
is  befet  with  lhares;  that  temptations  throng 
around  him,  to  feduce  him  from  his  courfe,  or 
•check  his  advancement  in  it ;  that  the  very 
air  dilpoies  to  drowfinefs,  and  that  therefore  to 
tne  very  laft  it  will  be  requifite  for  him  to  lie 
circumfpea  and  collefled.  Often  therefore 
he  examines  whereabouts  he  is,  how  he  has 
got  forward,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  right  direflion.  Sometimes  lie 
feems  to  himfelf  to  make  confiderable  pro- 
greis,  fometimes  he  advances  but  {lowly,  too 
often  he  finds  reafon  to  fear  that  he  has  fallen 
backward  in  his  courfe.  Now  he  is  cheered 
with  hope,  and  gladdened  by  fuccefs ;  now 
lie  is  dilquieted  with  doubts,  and  damped  by 
dilappointments.  1  hus  wdnle  to  nominal 
Chrifhans,  Religion  is  a  dull  uniform  thing, 
and  they  have  no  conception  of  the  defires 
and  dilappointments,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
joys  and  forrows,  which  it  is  calculated  to 
bring  into  exercifc,  in  the  true  Chriftian  all 
is  life  and  motion,  and  his  great  work  calls 
iortli  alternately  the  various  paffions  of  the- 

foul.  Let  it  not  therefore  be  imagined  that 
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his  is  a  Hate  of  unenlivened  toil  and  hardlhip. 
His  very  labours  are  “  the  labours  of  love ; 
if  “  he  has  need  of  patience,”  it  is  “  the 
“  patience  of  hope,”  and  he  is  cheered  in  his 
work  by  the  conftant  afturance  of  prelent 
fupport,  and  of  final  victory.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  the  very  idea  given  us 
of  happinefs  by  one  of  the  ableft  examiners 
of  the  human  mind ;  a  conftant  employment 
for  a  delired  end,  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
continual  progrefs.  So  true  is  the  Scripture 
declaration,  that  “  Godlinefs  has  the  pro- 
“  mile  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
“  that  which  is  to  come.” 


Our  review  of  the  character  of  the  bulk  Bulk  of 
of  nominal  Chriftians  has  exhibited  abund-  chnltbL 
ant  proofs  of  their  allowed  defedtivenefs  in  ^ove^ 
that  great  conftituent  of  the  true  Chriftian  God- 
character,  the  love  of  God.  Many  inftances, 
in  proof  oi  this  affertion,  liave  been  inci¬ 
dentally  pointed  out,  and  the  charge  is  in 
ltfelf  fo  obvious,  that  it  were  luperfiuous  to 
Ipend  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  efta- 
blilh  it.  Put  the  queftion  fairly  to  the  teft. 
Concerning  the  proper  marks  and  evidences 
of  affedtion,  there  can  be  little  difpute.  Let 
tne  moft  candid  inveftigator  examine  the 
character,  and  conduct,  and  language  of  the 

o  o 
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chap,  pci  foils  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeakmg, 
IV‘  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  lo  far  as  love  towards  the  Supreme  Bein" 
is  in  queftion,  thele  marks  and  evidences 
are  no  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  itfelf 
a  decline  evidence  of  a  contrary  feeling  in 
thoie  nominal  Chriftians,  that  they  find  no 
pleafure  in  the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God. 
Their  devotional  adts  referable  lefs  the  free 
will  offerings  of  a  grateful  heart,  than  that 
conftrained  and  reludlant  homage  which  is 
exacted  by  fiome  hard  mafter  from  his  op- 
preffed  dependents,  and  paid  with  cold  fullen- 
nefs,  and  flavifh  apprehenfion.  It  was  the 
very  charge  brought  by  God  again  ft  his  un¬ 
grateful  people  of  old,  that  while  they  called 
him  Sovereign  and  Father,  they  withheld 
from  him  the  regards  which  feverally  belom 
to  thofe  re!pected  and  endearing  appellations, 
i  hus  we  likewife  think  it  enough  to  offer 
to  the  moft  excellent  and  amiable  of  Beings, 
to  our  fupreme  and  unwearied  Benefa&or,  a 
dull,  artificial,  heartlels  gratitude,  of  which 
we  fhould  be  afhamed  in  the  cafe  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  had  ever  to  lmall  a  claim  on 
our  regard  and  thankfulnefs. 

It  may  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  eftablifh  in  our 
minds  a  ftrong  and  habitual  fenfe  of  that  firft 

and 
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and  great  commandment — “  Thou  fhalt  love  sect. 
46  the  Lord  thy  Cod  with  all  thy  heart,' and  v* 

“  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  foul, 

*c  and  with  all  thy  ftrength.”  This  paffion, 
operative  and  vigorous  in  its  very  nature, 
like  a  mailer  fpring,  would  put  and  maintain 
in  aftion  all  the  complicated  movements  of 
the  human  foul.  Soon  alio  would  it  ter¬ 
minate  many  practical  queftions  concern¬ 
ing  the  allowablenefs  of  certain  com- 

o 

pliances,  queftions  which,  with  other  fimi- 
lar  difficulties,  are  often  only  the  cold 
offspring  of  a  fpirit  of  reluctant  lubmif- 
fion,  and  cannot  ftand  the  encounter  of 
this  trying  principle.  If,  for  example,  it 
were  difputed  whether  or  not  the  law 
of  God  were  fo  ftridf  as  had  been  ftated 
in  condemning  the  flighteft  infra&ion  of 
its  precepts,  yet  when,  from  the  preciie 
demands  of  juftice,  the  appeal  fhould  be  made 
to  the  more  generous  principle  of  love,  there 
would  be  at  once  an  end  of  the  dilcuffion. 

Fear  will  deter  from  acknowledged  crimes, 
and  felf-intereft  will  bribe  to  laborious  fer- 
vices.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory,  and  the 
very  charadleriftic  of  this  more  generous  paf¬ 
fion,  to  ffiew  itfelf  in  ten  thoufand  little  and 
undefinable  adls  of  fedulous  attention,  which 
love  alone  can  pay,  and  of  which,  when  paid, 

x  love 
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chap,  love  alone  can  eftimate  the  value.  Love 
^  j  outiiuis  the  deductions  of  realoning;  it  {corns 
the  ictuge  of  calulflry ;  it  requires  not  the 
flow  procels  of  laborious  and  undeniable 
proof  that  an  action  would  be  injurious  and 
offenfive,  or  another  beneficial  or  gratifyin°- 
to  the  object  of  affebtion.  I  he  leaf!  hint,  the 
flighted:  luimile,  is  lufhcient  to  make  it  flart 

lrom  the  one,  and  fly  with  eagernels  to  the 
other. 

he  Stage.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  now  about  to 
tread  on  very  tender  ground;  but  it  would  be 
an  improper  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  age  altogether  to  avoid  it. 
I  here  has  been  much  argument  concerning 
the  lawfulnefs  of  *  theatrical  amufements. 
Let  it  lie  fuffleient  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
troverly  would  be  fhort  indeed,  if  the  queftion 
were  to  lie  tried  by  this  criterion  of  love  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  if  there  were  any  thing 
of  that  lenfibility  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  of  that  zeal  in  his  lervice,  which  we 
fhew  in  behalf  of  our  earthly  friends,  or  of 
our  political  connections,  fhould  we  feek  our 
pi  cal  ure  in  that  place  which  the  debauchee. 

It  is  alinoft  unneceflary  to  remark,  that  the  word  is 

to  be  underffood  in  a  large  fenfe,  as  including  the 
Opera,  &c. 
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inflamed  with  wine,  or  bent  on  the  grati-  sect. 
ficatioa  of  other  licentious  appetites,  finds  v. 
moft  congenial  to  his  ftate  and  temper  of 
hiind?  In  that  place,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  (how  juftly  termed  a  fchool  of 
morals  might  hence  alone  be  inferred)  de¬ 
corum,  and  modefty,  and  regularity  retire; 
while  riot  and  lewdnefs  are  invited  to  the 
lpot,  and  invariably  feleft  it  for  their  chofen 
refidence;  where  the  facred  name  of  God  is 
often  prophaned ;  where  fentiments  are  often 
heard  with  delight,  and  motions  and  geftures 
often  applauded,  which  would  not  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  private  company,  but  which  may 
far  exceed  the  utmoft  licence  allowed  in  the 
iocial  circle,  without  at  all  tranforeftine  the 

OO 

large  bounds  of  theatrical  decorum  ;  where, 
when  moral  principles  are  inculcated,  they 
are  not  fiich  as  a  Chriftian  ought  to  cherilh 
in  his  bofom,  but  fuch  as  it  mull:  be  his  daily- 
endeavour  to  extirpate ;  not  thole  which 
Scripture  warrants,  but  thofe  which  it  con¬ 
demns  as  ralle  and  fpurious,  being  founded 
in  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  over-valuation 
of  human  favour;  where  lurely,  if  a  Chriftian 
Ihould  truft  himfelf  at  all,  it  would  be  re- 
quifite  for  him  to  prepare  himfelf  with  a 
double  portion  of  watchfulnefs  and  feriouf- 
neis  of  mind,  inftead  of  ieledting  it  as  the 

x  2  place 
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chap,  place  in  which  he  may  throw  off  his  guard, 
Iy *  and  unbend  without  danger.  The  juftnefs  of 

tiiis  laft  lemark,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
theati  ical  amulements,  is  attefted  by  the 
fame  well  inftrufted  mailer  in  the  fcience  of 
human  life,  to  whom  we  had  before  occalion 
to  refer.  By  him  they  are  recommended  as 
the  mole  efficacious  expedient  for  relaxing, 
among  any  people,  that  u  pi  ecijenejs  and  au- 
jienty  ot  morals,”  to  ufe  his  own  phrale, 
which,  under  the  name  of  holinefs,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  ot  Scripture  to  inculcate  and  enforce. 
Nor  is  this  pofition  merely  theoretical.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  tried  luccefsfullv, 
in  a  city  ( a)  upon  the  continent,  in  which  it 
was  wiffied  to  corrupt  the  fimple  morality  of 
purer  times. 

Let  us  try  the  queftion  by  a  parallel  inftance. 

What 

*  Geneva— It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  play-houfes 
have  multiplied  extremely  in  Paris  fince  the  revolution  j 
and  that  laft  winter  there  were  twenty  open  every  night, 
and  all  crowded.  It  fhould  not  be  left  unobferved,  and  it 
is  ferioufly  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  re¬ 
gard  the  flage  as  a  fchool  of  morals,  that  the  pieces  which 
were  beft  compofed,  bell  a£led,  and  moll  warmly  and  ge¬ 
nerally  applauded,  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  touches  of  de¬ 
licate  fenfibility.  The  people  of  Paris  have  never  been 
imagined  to  be  more  fufceptible,  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  of  thefe  emotions,  and  this  is  not  the  particular 

period 
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What  judgement  fhould  we  form  of  the 
warmth  of  that  man’s  attachment  to  his  So¬ 
vereign,  who,  at  feafons  of  recreation,  fhould 
leek  his  pleafures  in  fcenes  as  ill  accordant 
with  the  principle  of  loyalty,  as  thole  of 
which  we  have  been  ipeaking  with  the 
genius  of  religion?  If  for  this  purpofe  he 
were  to  fele£t  the  place,  and  frequent  the 
amufements  to  which  Democrats  and  Jaco¬ 
bins  (c)  fhould  love  to  refort  for  entertainment, 
and  in  which  they  fhould  find  themlelves  fo 
much  at  home,  as  invariably  tolelecft  the  fpot 
for  their  abiding;  habitation;  where  dialogue 
and  long,  and  the  intelligible  language  of 
gefticulation,  fhould  be  ufed  to  convey  ideas 
and  fentiments,  not  perhaps  palpably  trea- 
fonable,  or  direftly  falling  within  the  ffricb 
precifionof  any  legal  limits,  but  vet  palpably 
contrary  to  the  fipirit  of  monarchical  go- 


period  when  the  Parifians  have  been  commonly  conceived 
moft  under  their  influence.  Vide  Journal  d’un  Voyageur 
Neutre.  The  author  of  the  work  exprefles  himfelf  as 
aftonifhed  by  the  phaenomenon,  and  as  unable  to  account 
for  it. 

(6')  The  author  is  almoft  afraid  ol  ufing  the  terms,  left 
they  fhould  convey  an  imprefiion  of  party  feelings,  of  which 
he  wifties  this  book  to  exhibit  no  traces ;  but  he  here 
means  by  Democrats  and  Jacobins,  not  perfons  on  whom 
party  violence  faflens  the  epithet,  but  perfons  who  are 
really  and  avowedly  luch. 
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chap,  vernment;  which,  further,  the  highed  au, 
thontics  had  recommended  as  fovereign  fpe- 
cihcs  for  cooling  the  warmth,  and  enlarging 
the  narrownefs  of  an  exceffive  loyalty.  What 
opinion  fhould  we  form  of  the  delicacy  of 
tnat  friendship,  or  of  the  fidelity  of  that  love, 
which,  in  relation  to  their  refpefhve  objects, 
fhoulcl  exhibit  the  fame  contradictions  ? 

•  V  •  *  •  ‘  « 
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n  truth,  the  hard meafure,  ifthephrafe  may 
h'c  pardoned,  which,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked,  we  give  to  God;  and  the  very  dif~ 
iCient  wa)  in  which  we  allow  ourfelves  to 
acl,  and  (peak,  and  feel,  where  he  is  concern¬ 
ed  fiom  that  which  we  require,  or  evenprac- 
tife  in  the  cale  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  in 
ltlelt  the  mod  decifive  proof  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  love  of  God,  if  not  altogether 
extinci  in  us,  is  at  lead:  in  the  lowed  poffible 
degree  of  languor. 


Practical 
lyliem  of 
the  nomi¬ 
nal  Chrif- 
tians  de- 
fc61ive  in 
whit  re¬ 
gards  the 
love  of 
their  fel- 

I 

low-crea¬ 

tures. 


From  examining  the  degree  in  which  the 
hulk  of  nominal  Ghndians  are  defective  in 
the  love  of  God,  it  we  proceed  to  inquire 
concerning  the  drength  of  their  love  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  writer  is  well 
aware  of  its  being  generally  held,  that  here 
at  lead  they  may  rather  challenge  praife  than 
Submit  to  cenfure.  And  the  many  be¬ 
neficent 
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neficeiit  inftitutions  in  which  this  country  sect. 
abounds,  probably  above  every  other,  whether  v. 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  may  be  perhaps  ^ 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  opinion.  Much 
of  what  mi°;ht  have  been  otherwife  umed  in 
the  dilcuffion  of  this  topic  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the 
extravagant  eftimation  affismed  to  amiable 
tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  when  unconnected 
with  religious  principle.  What  was  then 
ftated  may  ferve  in  many  cafes  to  lower,  in 
the  prefent  inftancc,  the  loftinefs  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians; 
and  we  (hall  hereafter  have  occaiion  to  men¬ 
tion  another  conlideration,  of  which  the  ef¬ 
fect  muft  be,  ftill  further  to  reduce  their 
claims.  Meanwhile,  let  it  fuffice  to  remark, 
that  we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  merely 

J 

fuperficial  appearances,  if  we  would  form  a 
fair  eftimate  of  the  degree  of  purity  and 
vigour  in  which  the  principle  of  good  will 
towards  men  warms  the  bofoms  of  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians  in  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  claftes  in  this  country.  In  a  highly 
polifhed  ftate  of  fociety,  for  inftancc,  we  do 
not  expeft  to  find  morofenels.  But  in  an 
age  of  great  profufion,  though  we  may  re- 
fledt  with  pleafure  on  thofe  numerous  cha¬ 
ritable  inftitutions,  which  are  juftly  the  ho- 

x  4  nour 
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C  ^AP#  nour  ^reat  Britain,  we  are  not  too  haftily 

1!i:ci  a  ftrong  principle  of  internal  bene¬ 
volence,  from  liberal  contributions  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  indigence  and  mifery.  When  thefe 
conti  ibutions  indeed  are  equally  abundant  in 
times  or  in  individuals  perfonaily  oeconomi- 
ca!,  the  lource  from  which  they  originate 
becomes  Ids  queftionable.  Hut  a  vigorous 
principle  of  philanthropy  mult  not  be  at 
once  conceded  on  the  ground  of  liberal  be¬ 
nefactions  to  the  poor,  in  the  cale  of  one  who 
by  his  libei ality  in  this  refpedf  is  curtailed  in 
no  neceflary,  is  abridged  of  no  luxury,  is  put 
to  no  trouble  either  of  thought  or  of  a&ion  ; 
who,  not  to  impute  a  delire  of  being  prailed 
for  his  benevolence,  is  injured  in  no  man’s 
elhmation;  in  whom  alio  familiarity  with 
large  fums  has  produced  that  freedom  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  which,  thereby  af¬ 
fording  a  frefh  illuftration  of  the  juftice  of 
the  old  proverb,  “  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt,”  it  never  fails  to  operate,  except  in 
minds  under  the  influence  of  a  ftrong  prin¬ 
ciple  of  avarice* 


True 
marks  of 
benevo¬ 
lence. 


Our  conclufion,  perhaps,  would  be  lefsfa- 
\  ourabic,  but  not  lcls  fair,  it  we  were  to  try 
the  characters  in  queflion  by  thole  furer  tefls 
vlndi  arc  Hated  by  the  Apolfle  to  be  lefs 
1  ambiguous 
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ambiguous  marks  of  a  real  fpirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  ftrehgth  of  every  pailion  is  to 
be  eftimated  bv  its  victory  over  palfions  of 
an  oppolite  nature.  What  judgement  then 
fhall  we  form  of  the  force  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  age,  when  meaiured  by  this  ftandard  ? 
How  does  it  ffand  the  Ihock  when  it  comes 
into  encounter  with  our  pride,  our  vanity, 
our  felf-love,  our  ielf-intereft,  our  love  of 
eaie  or  of  plealure,  with  our  ambition,  with 
our  detire  of  worldly  eftimation ?  Does  it 
make  us  felf-denying,  that  we  may  be  li¬ 
beral  in  relieving  others  ?  Does  it  make  us 
perfevere  in  doing  good  in  lpite  of  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  only  pity  the  ignorance,  or  preju¬ 
dice,  or  malice,  which  mifreprefents  our  con- 
du6t,  or  mifconftrues  our  motives  r  Does  it 
make  us  forbear  from  what  we  conceive  may 
probably  prove  the  occation  of  harm  to  a 
fellow-creature,  though  the  harm  fhould  not 
feem  naturally  or  even  fairly  to  flow  from 
our  conduct,  but  to  be  the  refult  only  of  his 
own  obflinacy  or  weaknefs  ?  Are  we  flow 
to  believe  any  thing  to  our  neighbour’s  difad- 
vantage  ;  and  when  we  cannot  but  credit  it, 
are  we  difpofed  rather  to  cover,  and  as  far 
as  we  juftly  can,  to  palliate,  than  to  divulge 
or  aggravate  it  ?  Suppofe  an  opportunity  to 
occur  of  performing  a  kindnefs  to  one  who 

from 
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chap,  from  pride  or  vanity  ffiould  be  loth  to  re 
Ceive’  or  to  be  known  to  receive  a  favour 
from  us’  ib°uld  we  honeftly  endeavour,  fo 
tar  as  we  could  with  truth,  to  lelfen  in  his 
own  mind  and  in  that  of  others  the  merit 
of  our  good  offices,  and  by  fo  doing  difpofe 
him  to  receive  them  with  diminiffied  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  a  lets  painful  weight  of  obliga¬ 
tion  I  his  end,  however,  mutt  be  accom- 
phthed,  if  to  be  accomplithed  at  all, '  by  a 
limple  and  fair  explanation  of  the  circum- 
fiances,  which  may  render  the  action  in  no 
wile  inconvenient  to  ourfelves,  though  highly 
beneficial  to  another,  not  by  fpeeches  of  af- 
feded  difparagement,  which  we  might  eafily 
lorelee,  and  in  fa6t  do  forelee,  mult  pro¬ 
duce  the  contrary  efteft.  Can  we,  from  mo- 
ti\  es  of  kindnefs,  incur  or  rilk  the  charge  of 
being  deficient  in  fpirit,  in  penetration,  or  in 
forelight  ?  I)o  w  e  tell  another  ol  his  faults, 
when  the  communication,  though  probably 
beneficial  to  him ,  cannot  be  made  without 
embarraffinent  or  pain  to  ourfelves,  and  may 
probably  lelfen  his  regard  for  our  perlon,  or 
his  opinion  of  our  judgement?  Can  we  Itifle 
a  lepartcc  which  would  wound  another, 
though  the  utterance  of  it  would  gratify  our 
vanitv,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  it  may  dif- 
paiagc  our  character  for  wit?  If  any  one 

advance 
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advance  a  miftaken  proportion  in  an  in-  sect. 
fiance  wherein  the  error  may  be  mifchievous  v. 
to  him,  can  we,  to  the  prejudice  perhaps  of  ^  y 
our  credit  for  diicernment,  forbear  to  con¬ 
tradict  him  in  public,  if  it  be  probable 
that  in  to  doing,  by  piquing  his  pride  we 
jnight  only  harden  him  in  his  error  ?  and  can 
we  reiervc  our  counfel  for  fome  more  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon,  “the  mollia  tempora fandi,” 
when  it  may  be  communicated  without  of- 
fence  ?  If  we  have  recommended  to  any  one 
a  particular  line  of  conduCI,  or  have  pointed 
out  the  probable  mifchiefs  of  the  oppofitc 
courfe,  and  if  our  admonitions  have  been 
negleCted,  are  we  really  hurt  when  our  pre¬ 
dictions  of  evil  are  accompliihed  ?  Is  our  love 
fuperior  to  envy,  and  jealouiy,  and  emula¬ 
tion  ?  Are  we  acute  to  dilcern  and  forward 
to  embrace  any  fair  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  interefts  of  another,  if  it  be  in  a  line 
wherein  we  ourlelves  all'o  are  moving,  and 

O7 

in  which  we  think  our  progrefs  has  not  been 
proportioned  to  our  delert  ?  Can  we  take 
pleafure  in  bringing  his  merits  into  notice, 
and  in  obviating  the  prejudices  which  may 
have  damped  his  efforts,  or  in  removing  the 
obltacles  which  may  have  retarded  his  ad¬ 
vancement  ?  If  even  to  this  extent  we  Ihould 
be  able  to  Hand  the  ferutiny,  let  it  be  far¬ 
ther 
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chap,  ther  afked  how,  in  the  cafe  of  our  enemies, 
do  we  correspond  with  the  Scripture  repre¬ 
sentations  of  love?  Are  we  meek  under  pro- 
vocations,  leady  to  forgive,  and  apt  to  forget 
injuries  ?  Can  we,  with  Sincerity,  “  blefs 
them  that  curie  us,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us,  and  pray  lor  them  which  defpite- 
“  fully  ufe  us  and  perfecute  us  r”  Do  we 
prove  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  a  real  ipirit 
61  forgiven efs,  by  our  forbearing  not  only 
from  avenging  an  injury  when  it  is  in  our 
power,  but  even  from  telling  to  anv  one 
how  ill  we  have  been  ufed,  and  that  too 
when  we  are  not  kept  blent  by  a  confciouf- 
nds  that  we  Should  lote  credit  bv  divulging 
the  circumstance?  And  laSlly,  Can  we  not 
only  be  content  to  return  our  enemies  good 
for  evil  (for  this  return,  as  has  been  remark¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  greateft  of  uninipired  au¬ 
thorities,  (a)  may  lie  prompted  by  pride  and 
repaid  by  felt-complacency)  but,  when  they 
are  fuccefsful  or  unSucceSsful  without  our 
having  contributed  to  their  good  or  ill  for¬ 
tune,  can  we  not  only  lie  content,  but  cordi¬ 
ally  rejoice  in  their  profperity,  or  Sympathize 
with  their  diftrefles  ? 

.  I 

1  hefe  are  but  a  few  Specimens  of  the  cha- 
raftcriSlic  marks,  which  might  be  Slated,  of  a 

(a)  Lord  Bacon. 


true 
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true  predominant  benevolence;  yet  eventhefe 
may  ferve  to  convince  us  how  far  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians  fall  fhort  of  the  re- 
quifitions  of  Scripture,  even  in  that  particur 
lar,  which  exhibits  their  character  in  the  moft 
favourable  point  of  view.  The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  enough  call  to  mind  the  exalted  tone 
of  Scripture  morality,  and  are  therefore  apt 
to  value  ourfelves  on  the  heights  to  which 
we  attain,  when  a  better  acquaintance  with 
our  ftandard  would  have  convinced  us  of 
our  falling  far  fhort  of  the  elevation  pre- 
icribed  to  us.  It  is  in  the  very  inftance  of 
the  moft  difficult  of  the  duties  lately  fpeci- 
fied,  the  forgivenefs  and  love  of  enemies* 
that  our  Saviour  points  out  to  our  imitation 
the  example  of  our  Supreme  lienefadlor. 
After  hating  that,  by  being  kind  and  courtc- 
ous  to  thole  who,  even  in  the  world’s  opi¬ 
nion,  had  a  title  to  our  good  offices  and 
good  will,  we  Ihould  in  vain  let  up  a  claim 
to  Chrijlian  benevolence,  he  emphatically 
adds,  “  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
“  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
“  fe£t.” 


We  muft  here  again  refort  to  a  topic  The  Stage, 
which  was  lately  touched  on,  that  of  thea¬ 
trical  amuiements,  and  recommend  it  to 

their 
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chap,  then  advocates  to  conlidcr  them  in  connect 

iv.  tion  with  the  duty  of  which  we  have  now 

heen  exhibiting  iome  of  the  leading  charac« 
ters. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fa 61,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  every  age 
and  nation,  that  the  fituation  of  the  per- 
forme!  s,  particularly  of  thole  of  the  female 
fex,  is  remarkably  unfavourable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  growth  of  the  religious  and 
moral  principle,  and  of  courfe  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  eternal  interefts.  Might  it 
not  then  be  fairly  alked,  how  far,  in  all  who 
confefs  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  it  is  con¬ 
fident  with  the  fenfibilitv  of  Chriftian  bene¬ 
volence,  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  an 
idle  hour,  to  encourage  the  continuance  of 
any  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  i'uch  a  way 
of  life,  and  to  take  a  part  in  tempting  any 
other  to  enter  into  it?  how  far,  confidering 
that,  by  their  own  conceflion,  they  are  em¬ 
ploying  whatever  they  fpend  in  this  way 
in  fuflaining  and  advancing  the  caufe  of 
vice,  and  confequently  in  promoting  mifery, 
they  are  herein  bellowing  this  lhare  of  their 
wealth  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  their  holy  and  benevolent  benefac¬ 
tor  ?  how  far  alio  they  are  not  in  this  indance 

the 
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the  rather  criminal,  from  there  being  fo  many 
lources  of  innocent  pleafure  open  to  their  en- 
joyment?  how  far  they  are  a£ling  con¬ 
formably  to  that  golden  principle  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  fhould  do  to  us? 
how  far  they  harmonize  with  the  lpirit  of 
the  Apoftle’s  affedlionate  declaration,  that  he 
would  deny  himfelf  for  his  whole  life  the 
moll  innocent  indulgence,  nay,  what  might 
leem  almoft  an  abfolute  neceffary,  rather  than 
caufe  his  weak  fellow  Chrifhan  to  offend? 
or  laftly,  how  far  they  are  influenced  by  the 
folemn  language  of  our  Saviour  himfelf?  “  It 
“  muff  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe 
“  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh; 
“  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill  hone 
“  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
“  were  caff  into  the  depths  of  the  lea.” 
The  prefent  inftance  is  perhaps  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  taking  greater  concern  in  the 
temporal  than  in  the  fpintual  intcreffs  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  That  man  would  be 
deemed,  and  juftly  deemed,  of  an  inhuman 
temper,  who  in  thefe  days  were  to  feek  his 
amufement  in  the  combats  cf  gladiators  and 
prize  fighters;  yet  Chrijiiam  appear  con¬ 
scious  of  no  inconfiftency  in  finding  their  plea¬ 
fure  in  fpectacles  maintained  at  the  rifk  at 

leafh. 
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chap.  IcalT,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the  eternal  happinels 
IV-  of  thole  who  perform  in  them. 

Sect.  vi. 

Grand  defeat. — Negledl  of  the  peculiar  Doc¬ 
trines  of  C hr  if  i unity . 

But  the  grand  radical  defeft  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  fyftem  of  thefe  nominal  Chriftians,  is 
their  forgetfulnefs  of  ail  the  peculiar  doftrines 
of  the  Religion  which  they  profels — the 
corruption  of  human  nature — the  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  Saviour — and  the  fanctifvinsr 

j  O 

influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  then  we  come  attain  to  the  srand 

O  O 

diftinfiion  between  the  Religion  of  Chrift 
and  that  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  in 
the  prefent  day.  The  point  is  of  the  utmoft 
practical  importance,  and  we  would  there¬ 
fore  trace  it  into  its  actual  effects. 


This  evil  There  are,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  a 
STK"-  few,  who  having  been  for  fome  time  hurried 
icets.  down  the  ftream  of  diffipation  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  all  their  natural  appetites  (except 
perhaps  that  they  were  reftrained  from  very 
grofs  vice  by  a  regard  to  charafler,  or  by  the 

yet 
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yet  unlubdued  voice  of  confidence)  and  who,  sect. 
having  all  the  while  thought  little,  or  fcarce  vr* 
at  all,  about  Religion,  “  living,”  to  ufie  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  Scripture,  “  without 
“  God  in  the  world,”  become  in  lome  degree 
impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  of  Religion.  A  fit  of  ficknefs,  perhaps, 
or  the  lofs  of  Ibme  friend  or  much  loved 
relative,  or  lbme  other  Itroke  of  adverie 
fortune,  damps  their  Ipirits,  awakens  them  to 
a  practical  convibtion  of  the  precarioufnefs  of 
all  human  things,  and  turns  them  to  leek  for 
fome  more  liable  foundation  of  happinels 
than  this  world  can  afford.  Looking  into 
themfelves  ever  fo  little,  they  become  fenfible 
that  they  mull  have  offended  God.  They 
refolve  accordingly  to  fet  about  the  work  of 
reformation. — Here  it  is  that  we  lhall  recog¬ 
nize  the  fatal  effeds  of  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  nature  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  general  forgetfulnels  of  its  grand  pecu¬ 
liarities.  "1  hele  men  wijh  to  reform,  but 
they  know  neither  the  real  nature  of  their 
diftemper  nor  its  true  remedy.  They  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  they  mult  ceale  to  do  evil, 
and  learn  to  do  well ;  that  they  mult  relin- 
quilh  their  habits  of  vice,  and  attend  more  or 
lefs  to  the  duties  of  Religion  ;  but  having  no 
conception  of  the  actual  malignity  of"  the 

Y  difeafe 
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chap,  difeafe  under  which  tnev  labour,  or  of  the 
,v-  perfeft  cure  which  the  Gofpel  has  provided 
for  it,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  that  cure  is 
to  be  effected, 

<c  They  do  but  Ikin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

<c  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
a  Infe&s  unfeen.” 

/ 

It  often  happens  therefore  but  too  naturally 
in  this  cafe,  that  where  they  do  not  foon  defill: 
from  their  attempt  at  reformation,  and  re- 
laple  into  their  old  habits  of  fin,  they  take  up 
with  a  partial  and  fcanty  amendment,  and 
fondlv  flatter  themfelves  that  it  is  a  thorough 
change.  They  now  conceive  that  they  have 
a  right  to  take  to  themlelves  the  comforts  of 
Chriftianity.  Not  being  able  to  raife  their  prac¬ 
tice  up  to  their  ftandard  of  right,  they  lower 
their  ftandard  to  their  practice;  they  lit  down 
for  life  contented  with  their  prelent  attain¬ 
ments,  beguiled  by  the  complacencies  of  their 
own  minds,  and  by  the  favourable  teftimonv 
of  furrounding  friends;  and  it  often  happens, 
particularly  where  there  is  any  degree  of  ftridt- 
ucls  in  formal  and  ceremonial  obfervances, 
that  there  are  no  people  more  jealous  of  their 
character  for  Religion. 

t  •  .  , 

*  '  •  .  )  *  > 
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Others  perhaps  go  farther  than  this.  The 
dread  .of  the  wrath  to  come  has  funk  deeper 
K  into' 
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into  their  hearts;  and  for  a  while  they  fh'ive 
with  all  their  might  to  refill:  their  evil  pro- 
penfities,  and  to  walk  without  Humbling  in 
the  path  o.t  duty.  Again  and  again  they 
refolve;  again  and  again  they  break  their 
refolutions  f a).  All  their  endeavours  are 
foiled,  and  they  become  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  own  moral  weaknefs,  and  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  indwelling  corruption. 
I  hus  groaning  under  the  enflaving  power  of 
fin,  and  experiencing  the  futility  of  the  utmof! 
efforts  which  they  can  ufe  for  e  fie  thing  their 
deliverance,  they  are  tempted  (fometimes  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  yield  to  the  temptation)  to 
give  up  all  in  defpair,  and  to  acquiefce  undei 
their  wretched  captivity,  conceiving  it  im- 
poffible  to  break  their  chains.  Sometimes, 


(a)  It  any  or.c  would  read  a  defeription  of  this  procefs, 
enlivened  and  enforced  by  the  powers  of  the  mod  exquifite 
poetry,  let  him  perufe  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  5th 
Book  of  Cowper’s  Talk.  My  warm  attachment  to  the 
exquiiitely  natural  compofitions  of  this  truly  Chriftian  poet 
may  perhaps  bias  my  judgement;  but  the  part  of  the  work 
to  which  I  refer  appears  to  me  fcarcely  furpafled  by  any 
thing  in  our  language.  The  honourable  epithet  of  Chrif. 
turn  may  juflly  be  affigned  to  a  poet,  whofe  writings,  while 
they  fafeinate  the  reader  by  their  manifeftly  coining  from 
the  heart,  breathe  throughout  the  fpirit  of  that  charadet 
Of  Chriftianity,  with  which  file  was  announced  to  the 

world ;  «  Glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
“  men.” 


lS 


•y  'y 
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chap,  probably,  it  even  happens  that  they  are  driven 
IV*  to  leek  for  refuge  from  their  dilquietude  iu 
the  fuggeftions  of  infidelity,  and  to  quiet  their 
troublelome  confidences  by  arguments  which 
they  themfelves  fcarcelv  believe,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  he 
lulled  afleep  by  them.  In  the  mean  time  while 
this  conflict  has  been  going  on,  their  walk  is 
fad  and  comfortlefs,  and  their  couch  is  nightly 
watered  with  tears.  Thefe  men  are  purfuing 
the  right  object,  but  thev  miftake  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  1’he  path  in 
which  they  arc  now  treading  is  not  that  which  the 
GoJ'pel  has  provided ft or  conducting  them  to  true 
holinefs ,  nor  will  they  fnd  in  it  any  J'olid 
peace. 

Perfons  under  thele  circumflances  natu¬ 
rally  leek  for  religious  inltruftion.  Thev 

JO  j 

turn  over  the  works  of  our  modern  Relioro- 

o 

nids,  and  as  well  as  thev  can  collet!  the  ad- 
vice  addrefied  to  men  in  their  iituation,  the 
fubdance  of  it  is,  at  the  bed:,  of  this  fort. 
“  Be  lorry  indeed  for  vour  fins,  and  difeon- 
“  tinue  the  practice  of  them,  hut  do  not 
“  make  yourlelves  lb  unealy.  Chrid  died 
“  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.  Do  your 
“  utmod;  difcharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of 
“  your  dations,  not  nesdeftinu  vour  religious 
9  “  offices, 


At! vice  of 
modern 
Religion- 
ills  to  utch 
as  are  tle- 
flious  of 
iepcniing. 
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u  offices,  and  fear  not  but  that  in  the  end  sect. 
“  all  will  go  well,  and  that  having  thus  per-  VI- 
44  formed  the  conditions  required  on  your 
44  part,  you  will  at  lad:  obtain  forgivenefs  of 
44  our  merciful  Creator  through  the  merits  of 
44  Jefus  Chrid,  and  be  aided,  where  your  own 
44  drength  fhall  be  inefficient,  by  the  affift- 
44  ance  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Meanwhile  you 
44  cannot  do  better  than  read  carefully  inch 
44  books  of  pra&ical  divinity  as  will  inftruft 
44  you  in  the  principles  of  a  Chridian  life. 

44  We  are  excellently  furnifhed  with  works  of 
44  this  nature;  and  it  is  by  the  diligent  dudy 
44  of  them  that  you  will  gradually  become  a 
44  proficient  in  the  lellons  of  the  Gofpel,” 


But  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  them  Advice 
the  Church  of  England,  call  upon  thofc  who  ornTper-^ 
are  in  the  circumdances  above-dated,  to  lay  scrlp- 
afrejh  the  whole  foundation  of  their  Religion .  In  tures- 
concurrence  with  the  Scripture,  that  Church 
calls  upon  them,  in  the  fird  place,  gratefully 
to  adore  that  undelerved  goodnels  which  has 
awakened  them  from  the  flee])  of  death  ;  to 
proftrate  themfelves  before  the  Crois  of  Chriif 
with  humble  penitence  and  deep  felf-abhor- 
rence,  folemnly  refolving  to  forfake  all  their 
fins,  but  relying  on  the  Grace  of  God  alone 
for  power  to  keep  their  re folution.  Thus, 

Y  3  and 
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and  thus  only,  (he  allures  them  that  all  their 
crimes  will  be  blotted  out,  and  that  they  will 
receive  from  above  a  new  living  principle  of 
noiinefs.  She  produces  from  the  Word  of 
God  the  ground  and  warrant  of  her  counfel- 
“  ^lieve  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thou 

*  f ‘aIt  be  favedd’— “  No  man,”  fays  our  blef-. 
■  ed  Saviour  “  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 

me‘  “  I  am  the  true  vine.  As  the 

branCn  cannot  beur  fniit  of  itfelf  except  it 
a. in  the  \  me,  no  more  can  ye  except  ve 

“  abide  in  me.”— “  He  that  abideth  in  me 
“  and  t  in  hims  the  lame  bringeth  forth  much 
“  h'UIt;  for  without  (or  fevered  from)  me  ye 
tt  Ca!1  do  nothing.” — “  By  grace  ye  are  faved 
Liuough  faitn,  and  that  not  of  yourlelves,  it 
is  the  gjlt  oi  God;  not  of  works,  left  any 
“  man  hiould  boa  ft,  for  we  are  his  workman, 

“  ldllP>  created  in  Chrift  Jefus  unto  good 
“  works,”  ‘  6 


importance  ^Ct  lIS  Il°t  be  thought  tedlOUS,  OT  be  aCr 

row  under1  Cabcd  °J  runn?ug  uito  needlefs  repetitions,  in 
diicuiiion.  prefting  this  point  with  lo  rpueh  earneftnefs, 

't  >s  Hi  lat  i  a  point  which  can  never  be  too 
much  inhfled  on,  It  is  the  cardinal  point 
on  which  the  whole  of  Cluiftianity  turns;  on 
which  it  is  peculiarly  proper  in  this  place  to 
be  perfectly  diftinch  There  have  been  lome 
who  have  imagined  that  the  wrath  of  God 

was 
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\Vas  to  be  deprecated,  or  his  favour  concili- 
ated,  by  aufterities  and  penances,  or  even  by 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  external  obier- 
vances.  But  all  men  of  enlightened  under- 
ftaiidings,  who  acknowledge  the  moral  go- 
ve  meat  of  God,  mu  ft  alfo  acknowledge* 
t:  'fee  muft  offend  and  virtue  delight  him. 

1  aorL  they  muft,  more  or  lefs,  affent  to  the 
Scripture  declaration,  “  without  hoi i nets  no 


«  man  (hall  fee  the  Lord.”  But  the  grand 


diftincfioii  which  fubflfts  between  the  true 
Clmftian  and  all  other  Religiomfts  (the  clais 
of  per fons  in  particular  whom  it  is  our  ob- 
ieft  to  add  refs)  is  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  holinefs,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  views  entertained  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  of  the  nature  of  holinefs,  are  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  inadequatenefs  ;  and  they  conceive 
it  is  to  be  obtained  by  their  own  natural  un- 
nffifted  efforts;  or  if  they  admit  fome  vague 
indiftinCt  notion  of  the  aftiftancc  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  it  is  unqueftionably  obvious,  on  con- 
verfmg  with  them,  that  this  does  not  confti- 
tute  th  twain  practical  ground  of  their  depend¬ 
ence.  But  the  nature  of  the  holinefs  to  which 
the  defires  of  the  true  Chrifian  are  dwelled,  is 
no  other  than  the  reftoration  of  the  mi  age  of  God ; 
and  as  to  the  manner  oj  acquiring  n,  df claiming 
with  indignation  every  idea  of  attaining  it  by 
his  own  Jlrength ,  all  his  hopes  oj  pofjejfing  it 

v  4  reji 


fix’. 
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chap,  reft  altogether  on  the  divine  aftfurances  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  thofe  who  cor- 

dtally  embrace  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift.  He  knows 
therefore  that  this  ho  line)}  is  not  to  precede 
his  reconciliation  to  God, ,  and  be  its  Cause,  but 
to  follow  It,  and  be  its  Effect.  That  in 
Jhortit  is  by  FAITH  IN  Christ  only  (a)  that  he 
is  to  be  juft  fed  in  the  fight  of  God-,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  condition  of  a  child  of  wrath,  and  a 
ftave  of  Satan-,  to  be  adopted  into  the  family  of 
God-,  to  become  an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint  heir 
with  Chrift,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  this  high  relation ;  here,  to  the  Spirit 
of  Giace,  and  a  partial  renewal  after  the 
image  of  his  Creator-,  hereafter,  to  the  more 
perfect  pojfeftion  of  the  Divine  hkenefs,  and 
an  inheritance  of  eternal  glory . 


The  true 
Chriftians 
practical 
uie  of  the 
peculiar 
l^o&rines 
of  Chjiifj- 
a  Jiity. 


And  as  it  is  in  this  wav,  that  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  GoipeJ,  the  true  Chril- 
tian  mutt  originally  become  pofTeffed  of  the  vital 
Spirit  and  living  principle  of  imiverfal  holi- 
nefs,  lo,  in  order  to  grow  in  grace,  he  mutt 
<i!fo  ftudy  in  the  tame  fchool;  finding  in  the 
confideration  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  life 
and  character  and  fufterings  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  the  elements  of  all  pra&ical  wifdom. 


(a)  Merc  again  let  it  be  remarked,  that  faith,  where 
genuine,  always  fuppofes  repentance,  abhorrence  of  fur.  See. 

t  ' 


and 


‘  '  fie 
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and  an  inexhaustible  ftorehoufe  of  inftruftions  s  ect. 
and  motives,  no  otherwife  to  be  fo  well  fup-  vr* 
plied.  From  the  neglebt  of  thefe  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  arile  the  main  prablical  errors  of  the  bulk 
of  profefled  Chriftians.  Thefe  gigantic  truths 
retained  in  view,  would  put  to  lhame  the 
littlenels  of  their  dwarfifh  morality.  It  would 
be  impoffible  for  them  to  make  thefe  harmo¬ 
nize  with  their  low  conceptions  of  the 
wretchednefs  and  danger  of  their  natural 
flate,  which  is  reprefented  in  Scripture  as 
having  lo  powerfully  called  forth  the  com¬ 
panion  of  God,  that  he  lent  his  onlv  begotten 
Son  to  refcue  us.  Where  now  are  their  low 
conceptions  of  the  worth  of  the  foul,  when 
means  like  thefe  were  taken  to  redeem  it? 

Where  now  their  inadequate  conceptions  of 
the  guilt  of  fin,  for  which  in  the  divine  coun¬ 
cils  it  teemed  requifite  that  an  atonement  no 
lefs  coftly  fhould  be  made,  than  that  of  the 
blood  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  How 
can  they  reconcile  their  low  flandard  of  Chrif- 
tian  practice  with  the  reprefentation  of  our 
being  “  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ?”  Their 
cold  fenfe  of  obligation,  and  lcanty  grudged 
returns  of  fervice,  with  the  glowing:  gratitude 
of  thofe  who,  having  been  “  delivered  from 
“  the  power  of  darknefs,  and  tranflated  into 
“  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son,”  may  well 

conceive 
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C  H  A  F. 
IV. 


conceive  that  the  labours  of  a  whole  life 
will  be  but  an  imperfeft  expreffion  of  their 
thankfulnefs. 


1  he  peculiar  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel  being 
once  admitted,  the  conclufions  which  have 
been  now  fuggefted  are  clear  and  obvious 
deduftions  of  reafon.  But  our  neglebl  of 
thele  important  truths  is  ftill  lets  pardonable, 
becaufe  they  are  diffindly  and  repeatedly  ap- 
plied  in  Scripture  to  the  very  purpofes  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  fuperffruclure  of  Chrif- 
tian  morals  is  grounded  on  their  deep  and 
ample  bafis.  Sometimes  thefe  truths  are 
reprefented  in  Scripture, generally,  as  furnifh- 
ing  Chriftians  with  a  vigorous  and  ever  pre- 
fent  principle  of  univerlal  obedience.  And 
our  flownefs  in  learning  the  leflons  of  hea¬ 
venly  wifdom  is  Bill  further  humiliated  by 
almoft  every  particular  Chriftian  duty  being 
occafionally  traced  to  them  as  to  its  proper 
fource.  They  are  every  where  reprefented 
as  warming  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God 
on  earth  with  continual  admiration,  and 
thankfulnefs,  and  love,  and  jo'  ;  as  triumphing 
over  the  attack  of  the  laid  great  enemv.andas 
ciilline  forth  afrefh  in  Heaven  the  ardent 

o 

iftufions  of  their  unexhaufved  gratitude. 

If 
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If  then  we  would  indeed  be  “  filled  with  sect. 
wifdom  and  fpiritual  underftanding if  VI* 
we  would  “  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto 
“  all  well  pleafing,  being  fruitful  in  every 
<e  good  work,  and  increafing  in  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  God here  let  us  fix  our  eyes  ! 

“  laying  aiide  every  weight,  and  the  fin  that 
“  does  fo  eafily  befet  us ;  let  us  run  with  pa- 
“  tieuce  the  race  that  is  fet  before  us,  Look- 
ing  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finither 
“  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  let 
“  before  him  endured  the  crol's,  delpifing 
the  fhame,  and  is  fet  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (a)." 

Here  befh  we  may  learn  the  infinite  im~  ureofthe 
fortance  of  Chriftianity.  How  little  it  can  MmCS 
deferve  to  be  treated  in  that  flight  and  fu-  ,n 

mg  the  im- 

perficial  way  in  which  it  is  in  thefe  days  re-  ritanc<: 
garded  by  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  ty. 
who  are  apt  to  think  it  may  be  enough,  and 
almoft  equally  pleafing  to  God,  to  be  religi- 
ous  in  any  way,  and  upon  any  fyftem.  What 
exquifite  folly  it  mu  ft  be  to  rifk  the  toul  on 
fuch  a  venture,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  declaration 
of  the  word  of  God !  “  How  ftiall  we  ef- 

cape,  if  we  negleft  fo  great  falvation  ?” 

» 

(a)  Keb.  xii.  i,  2. 

LOOKING 
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f  <  . 

I  " 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

Here  we  lhall  beft  learn  the  duty  and  rea. 
fonablenefs  of  an  ablolute  and  unconditional 
Surrender  of  foul  and  body  to  the  will  and  fer- 
\  ice  of  God.-  64  We  are  not  our  own,  for  we 
are  bought  with  a  price,  and  mu  ft  therefore 
make  it  our  grand  concern  to  glorify  God 
with  our  bodies  and  our  {pints,  which  are 
God  s.  Should  we  be  bale  enough,  even 

.  ,  #  o  “ 

if  we  could  do  it  with  fafety,  to  make  any  re- 
lerves  in  our  returns  of  fervice  to  that  gra¬ 
cious  Saviour,  who  “  gave  up  himfefb or  us?” 
If  we  have  formerly  talked  of  compounding 
by  the  performance  of  fome  commands  for  the 
breach  of  others,  can  we  now  hear  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  compojition  of  duties,  or  of  our  retain¬ 
ing  to  ou delves  the  right  of  p raff i ling  little 
finst  J  he  very  fuggeftion  of  fuch  an  idea 
fills  us  with  indignation  and  fhame,  if 
our  hearts  he  not  dead  to  every  fenle  of  <u  ;>- 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

Here  we  find  difplavcd,  in  the  mod:  lively 
colours,  the  guilt  of  fin,  and  how  hateful  it 
muff  he  to  the  perfeff  holinefs  of  that  Being 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniqui¬ 
ty.  When  we  iec  that,  rather  than  fin  fhotild 
go  unpunilhcd,  Cod  {pared  not  his  own 

Son, 
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Son,  but  was  pleafed  (a),  “  to  bruife  him 
«  and  put  him  to  grief”  for  our  fake,  how 
vainly  muft  impenitent  tinners  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  efcaping  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  and  buoy  themfelves  up  with  T 
know  not  what  defperate  dreams  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  benignity. 

Here  too  we  may  anticipate  the  dreadful 
bufferings  of  that  ftate,  “  where  fhall  be  weep- 
“  ine  and  gnafliing  of  teeth,”  when  rather 
than  that  we  fhould  undergo  them,  44  the  Son 
44  of  God”  himfelf,  who  44  thought  it  no  rob- 
44  bery  to  be  equal  with  God,”  confented  to 
take  upon  him  our  degraded  nature  with  all 
its  44  weakneffes  and  infirmities;”  to  be  44  a 
44  man  of  forrows,”  44  to  hide  not  his  face 
44  from  lhame  and  lpitting,”  44  to  be  wounded 
44  for  our  tranfgreffions,  and  bruifed  for  our 
44  iniquities,  and  at  length  to  endure  the  fharp- 
44  nefs  of  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Crofs, 
44  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  the  wrath  to 
44  come,”  and  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  all  believers. 

( a)  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  word  ufed,  where 
it  is  faid,  thatGod cc  was  pleased  to  bruife”  and  put  to  grief 
liis  only  Son  for  us,  is  the  fame  word  as  that  wherein  it  was 
declared  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  a  This  is  my  beloved 
4i  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.” 


SECT. 

vr. 


LOOKING 
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LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 


Jn  promot¬ 
ing  the  love 
ot  God. 


He,e  bell  we  may  learn  to  grow  in  the 
o' e  of  God  !  ihe  certainty  of  his  pity  and 

e  tJ0wa'rds  ^penting  finners,  thus  irrefnw- 
aoly  demonftrated,  chafes  away  the  ibnfe  of 
to!  menting  f_ai ,  and  bell  lays  the  ground  in 
us  ot  a  reciprocal  affe&ion.  And  while  we 
Iteaddy  contemplate  this  wonderful  tranfac- 
tion,  and  confider  in  its  feveral  relations  the 
amazing  truth,  that  “  God  fpared  not  his 
*  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all  ” 
if  our  minds  be  not  utterly  dead  to  every 
impulfe  of  fenfibility,  the  emotions  of  ad¬ 
miration,  of  preference,  of  hope,  and  trull, 
air  -joy,  cannot  but  fpring  up  within  us, 
c  ia“cned  with  reverential  fear,  and  foftened 
and  quickened  by  overflowing  gratitude  * 
Here  we  /hall  become  animated  by  an  aMdl 
mg  difpolition  to  endeavour  to  pleale  our 
great  Benefadlor,  and  by  a  humble  perfua- 
lion,  that  the  wcakell  endeavours  of  this 
nature  will  not  be  delpifed  by  a  Being  who 
has  already  proved  himfelf  fo  kindly  affected 
towards  us  -f-.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  im- 

Vidc  fupra,  chap.  iii.  where  thefe  were  fhewn  to  be  the 
elementary  principles  ot  the  paffion  of  love. 

t  Rom.  v.  9,  xo, 
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bibe  an  earned:  defire  of  pofTelfing  bis  favour , 
and  a  conviction  founded  on  his  own  decla¬ 
rations,  thus  unqueftionably  confirmed,  that 
the  defire  ihall  not  be  difappointed.  ‘When¬ 
ever  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  offended 
this  gracious  Being,  a  tingle  thought  or  the 
great  work  of  Redemption  will  be  enough 
to  fill  us  with  compunction.  We  ihall  feel 
a  deep  concern,  grief  mingled  with  indig¬ 
nant  ihame,  for  having  concluded  ourfelves 
fo  unworthily  towards  one  who  to  us  has 
been  infinite  m  kindneis  .  we  ihall  not  reft 
till  we  have  reafon  to  hope  that  he  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  us ;  and  we  ihall  watch  over  our 
hearts  and  conduit  in  future  with  a  renewed 
jealoufy,  left  we  fhould  again  offend  him. 
To  thole  who  are  ever  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  were 
fuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  affections 
and  tempers  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  the  infallibe  marks  and  the  conftitucnt 
properties  of  love.  Let  him  then  who  would 
abound  and  grow  in  this  Chriftian  principle, 
be  much  converfant  with  the  great  dedrines 
of  the  Gofpel. 


It  is  obvious,  that  the  attentive  and  fre-  Tn  promo% 

_  ,  ing  the  love 

quent  confideralion  of  theie  great  doctrines  of  chnih 
enuft  have  a  hill  more  direft  tendency  to 

produce 


prevailing  Inadequate  conceptions 

produce  and  cherifh  in  our  minds  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  love  of  Chrift.  But  on  this 
head,  fo  much  was  laid  in  a  former  chapter, 

‘,s  to_  1 eu^er  any  farther  oblervations  un- 
necelfarv. 

J 


In  promot¬ 
ing  the  love 
of  our  fel- 
io\v-cre:u 
tnres. 


ivluch  alio  Las  been  already  obferved  con- 
coming  the  Jove  ot  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
it  has  been  diflin&ly  ldated  to  he  the  inclil- 
penfable,  and  indeed  the  charafteriftic  duty 
of  Chrifdians.  Jt  remains,  however,  to  be 
here  iait.her  remarked,  that  this  grace  can 
no  wheie  be  cultivated  with  more  advantage 
tnan  at  tb.e  foot  of  tiie  wrois.  No  where  can 


our  Saviour  s  dying  injunction  to  the  exer- 
cile  of  this  virtue  be  recollected  with  more 
effect  ;  “  1  his  is  my  commandment,  that 
“  ye  i°ve  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.” 
No  where  can  the  admonition  of  the  Apoftle 
more  powerfully  affedt  us  ;  “  Be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
“  another,  even  as  God,  for  Chrift’shake, 
nath  forgiven  you.”  The  view  of  man¬ 
kind  which  is  here  prefented  to  us,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  all  involved  in  one  common  ruin, 
and  the  offer  of  deliverance  held  out  to  all, 
by  tiie  Son  of  God’s  giving  of  himlelf  up  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  reconciliation,  produce 
that  fympathy  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 

which 
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which,  from  the  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
leltlom  fails  to  refult  from  the  confcioufnels 
of  an  identity  of  interefls  and  a  fimilarity  of 
fortunes.  Pity  for  an  unthinking  world  af- 
f  fts  this  impreffion.  Our  enmities  foften  and 
melt  away  :  we  are  afhamed  of  thinking 
much  of  the  -petty  injuries  which  we  may 
have  fuffered,  when  we  conlider  what  the 
Son  of  God,  “  who  did  no  wrong,  neither  was 
“  guile  found  in  his  mouth,”  patiently  under¬ 
went.  Our  hearts  become  tender  while  we 
contemplate  this  lignal  aft  of  loving-kind- 
nefs.  W e  grow  defirous  of  imitating  what 
we  cannot  but  admire.  A  vigorous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  enlarged  and  aftive  charity  fprings 
up  within  us,  and  we  go  forth  with  alacrity, 
defirous  of  treading  in  the  heps  of  our  blefled 
Maher,  and  of  manifefting  our  gratitude  for 
his  unmerited  goodnefs,  by  bearing  each 
others  burthens,  and  abounding  in  the  difm- 
terefted  labours  of  benevolence. 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 

He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  inpromot 
from  the  ftudy  of  his  chara&er  we  fhall  beft  humi- 
learn  the  leffons  of  humility.  Contemplate 
ing  the  work  of  Redemption,  we  become 
more  and  more  imprefTed  with  the  lenfe  of 
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our 
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CHAP,  our  natural  darknefs,  and  helpleffnefs,  and 
niifei  v,  from  which  it  was  requilite  to  ran.- 
fom  us  at  fuch  a'  price ;  more  and  more  con- 
feious  that  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  all 
the  amazing  condefceniion  and  love  which 
have  been  manifefted  towards  us  ;  afhamed 
of  the  calloulhels  of  our  tendered:  ienfibility, 
and  of  the  poor  returns  of  our  mod:  adlive 
fervices.  Condderations  like  thefe,  abating 
our  pride  and  reducing  our  opinion  of  our- 
felves,  naturally  moderate  our  pretentions  to¬ 
wards  others.  We  become  lefs  diipofed  to 
exact  that  retpedt  for  our  pertons,  and  that 
ocfci  ence  for  our  authority,  which  we  natu- 
.  rally  covet ;  we  lefs  fendbly  feel  a  dight, 
and  lets  hotly  relent  it  ;  we  grow  lets  irri¬ 
table,  lets  prone  to  be  diflatisfied ;  more  loft, 
and  meek,  and  courteous,  and  placable,  and 
condelcending.  We  are  not  literally  required 
to  pradtice  the  lame  humiliating  fubmif- 
(ions  to  which  our  bletled  Saviour  himlelf 
was  not  athamed  to  doop  *  ;  but  the  J pint 
of  the  remark  applies  to  us,  “  the  fervant  is 
not  greater  than  his  lord and  we  lhould 
clpecially  bear  this  truth  in  mind,  when  the 
occadon  calls  upon  us  to  difeharge  fome 

duty,  or  patiently  to  differ  dome  ill  treat- 

■  *  *  •  # 

*  John  xiii.  As  I  have  wafhed  your  feet,  fo  wafli  yc 
one  another's  feet,  &c. 

meat, 
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fnent,  whereby  our  pride  will  be  wounded,  sect. 
and  we  are  likely  to  be  in  feme  degree  de-  vr* 
graded  from  the  rank  we  had  poll'd  led  in  the 
world's  eftimation.  At  the  lame  time  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alluring  us,  that  to  the 
powerful  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pur- 
chafed  for  us  by  the  death  of  Chrilf,  we 
mull  be  indebted  for  the  luccels  of  all  our 
endeavours  after  improvement  in  virtue;  the 
convidion  of  this  truth  tends  to  render  us 
diffident  of  our  own  powers,  and  to  fupprefs 
the  fir  ft  Tilings  of  vanity.  Thus,  while  we 
are  conducted  to  heights  of  virtue  no  other- 
wife  attainable,  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
our  becoming  giddy  from  our  elevation  *. 

It  is  the  Scripture  charaderiftic  of  the  Golpel 
lyftern,  that  by  it  all  dilpolition  to  exalt 
ourlelves  is  excluded ;  and  if  we  reallv  crow 
m  grace,  we  ffiall  grow  alfo  in  humility. 

LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

<k  I  le  endured  the  crofs,  defpiling  the  in  pro  mot- 

Ihame.” — While  we  fteadily  contemplate  ofmodera- 
this  folemn  fcene,  that  fober  frame  of  fpirit 
is  produced  within  us,  which  beft  befits  the  Pu^ts’ 
Chriftaan,  militant  here  on  earth.  VVe  be-  fulneis  in 

buffering. 

*  Vide  Pafcal’s  Thoughts  on  Religion  —  A  book 
abounding  in  the  deepeft  views  of  practical  Chriftianity. 
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CHAP,  come  impreffed  with  a  ienie  of  the  fhortnefs 
and  uncer tainty  ot  time,  and  that  it  behoves 
us  to  be  diligent  in  making  provifion  for  eter- 
mtv.  In  fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life  are  caff  behind  us  as  the 
baubles  of  children. — We  lofe  our  relifh  for 
the  frolics  of  gaiety,  the  race  of  ambition, 
or  the  groffer  gratifications  ot  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  In  the  cafe  even  of  thofe  objects, 
which  may  more  juftly  claim  the  attention 
of  realonable  and  immortal  beings,  in  our 
family  arrangements,  in  our  plans  of  life,  in 
our  lchemes  of  bu finefs,  we  become,  with¬ 
out  relinquifhing  the  path  of  duty,  more  mo¬ 
derate  in  puriuit,  and  more  indifferent  about 
the  iffue.  Here  alio  we  learn  to  correct 
tlie  world’s  falle  eftimate  of  things,  and  to 
“  look  through  the  fhallowneis  of  earthly 
“  grandeur*;”  to  venerate  what  is  truly  ex¬ 
cellent  and  noble,  though  under  a  defpif- 
ed  and  degraded  form  ;  and  to  cultivate 
within  ourlelves  that  true  magnanimity 
which  can  make  us  rife  fuperior  to  the 
fmiles  or  frowns  of  this  world  ;  that  dio-ni- 
fled  compofure  of  foul  which  no  earthly  in¬ 
cidents  can  deffroy  or  ruffle.  Inflead  of  re- 
pining  at  any  of  the  little  occafional  incon- 

*  Pope. 
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veniences  we  may  meet  with  in  our  paffage  sect. 
through  life,  we  are  almolt  afhamed  of  the  vi. 

multiplied  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  our  y 
condition,  when  we  think  of  him,  who, 
though  “  the  Lord  of  glory,  had  not  where 
“  to  lay  his  head.”  And  if  it  be  our  lot  to 
undergo  evils  of  more  than  ordinary  magni¬ 
tude,  we  are  animated  under  them  by  re- 
fleding,  that  we  are  hereby  more  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  example  of  our  bleffed  Mailer ; 
though  we  mull  ever  recoiled  one  impor¬ 
tant  difference,  that  the  lufferings  of  Chrill 
were  voluntarily  borne  for  our  benefit,  and 
were  probably  far  more  exquilitely  agoniz¬ 
ing  than  any  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
undergo.  Befides,  it  mull  be  a  folid  fupport 
to  us  amidll  all  our  troubles  to  know,  that 
they  do  not  happen  to  us  by  chance ;  that 
they  are  not  even  merely  the  punifhment  of 
fin  ;  but  that  they  are  the  difpenfations  of 
a  kind  Providence,  and  fent  on  meffages  of 
mercy. — “  The  cup  that  our  Father  hath 
“  given  us,  lhall  we  not  drink  it?” — “  Bleffed 
**  Saviour  !  by  the  bitternels  of  thy  pains  we 
“  may  ellimate  the  force  of  thy  love  ;  we 
“  are  Jure  of  thy  kindnefs  and  compalfion  ; 

“  thou  wouldll  not  willingly  call  on  us  to 
“  fuffer  ;  thou  hall  declared  unto  us,  that  all 
“  things  lhall  finally  work  together  for  good 
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to  them  that  love  thee  ;  and  therefore,  if 
thou  to  ordained  it,  welcome  difappointment 
and  poverty,  welcome  ficknefs  and  pain, 
welcome  even  lhame,  and  contempt,  and 
calumny.  It  this  be  a  rough  and  thorny 
path,  it  is  one  in  which  thou  haft  gone 
before  us.  Where  we  fee  thy  footfteps  we 
cannot  repine.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt 
fupport  us  with  the  confolations  of  thy 
grace  ;  and  even  here  thou  can  ft  more 
than  compenlate  to  us  for  any  temporal 
bufferings,  by  the  poffeffion  of  that  peace, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 


a  wav.” 


and  hea¬ 
venly 
minded- 
neis. 


LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS  ! 

* .  ,  .  r  .»  v 
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in  promot-  “  The  author  and  finilher  of  our  faith, 

ing  cou-  cl  \  c  i  *  •  7 

rage  and  '  ’  who  ror  the  joy  that  was  let  before  him 
b  dangers,  “  endured  the  crols,  delpiling  the  lhame,  and 
“  is  let  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.” 
from  the  fcene  of  our  Saviour’s  weaknefs 
and  degradation,  we  follow  him,  in  idea,  into 
the  realms  of  glory,  where  “  he  lits  at  the 
“  right  hand  of  God,  angels,  and  principa- 
“  lities,  and  powers  being  made  fubjedl  unto 
“  him.” — But  though  changed  in  place,  yet 
not  in  nature,  he  is  hill  full  of  fympathy 
and  love  ;  and  having  died  “  to  lave  his  peo- 

“  pie 
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“  pie  from  their  fins,  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
“  interceffion  for  them.”  Cheered  by  this 
animating  view,  the  Chridian’s  fainting  fpi- 
rits  revive.  Under  the  heavied  burthens  he 
feels  his  drength  recruited,  and  when  all 
around  him  is  dark  and  ftormy,  he  can  lift 
up  an  eye  to  Heaven,  radiant  with  hope,  and 
gliftening  with  gratitude.  At  fuch  a  feafon, 
no  dangers  can  alarm,  no  oppofition  can 
move,  no  provocations  can  irritate.  He  may 
almoft  adopt,  as  the  language  of  his  fober  ex¬ 
ultation,  what  in  the  philofopher  was  but  an 
idle  rant;  and  confidering  that  it  is  only  the 
garment  of  mortality  which  is  fubjeft  to  the 
rents  of  fortune,  while  his  fpirit,  cheered  with 
the  divine  fupport,  keeps  its  place  within, 
fecure  and  unaffailable,  he  can  fometimes 
almoft  triumph  at  the  ftake,  or  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  cry  out  amidft  the  fevered:  buffets 
of  adverfity,  “  Thou  heated  but  the  cafe  of 
“  Anaxarchus.”  But  it  is  rarely  that  the 
Chridian  is  elevated  with  this  “  joy  unfpeak- 
“  able  and  full  of  glory he  even  lends 
himfelf  to  thele  views  with  moderation  and 
lelerve.  Often,  alas!  emotions  of  another 
kind  fill  him  with  grief  and  condition ;  and 
confcious  of  having  adfed  unworthy  of  his 
high^  calling,  perhaps  of  having  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  jud  cenfure  of  a  world  ready 

z  4  enough 
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enough  to  ipy  out  his  infirmities,  he  leems  to 
himfelf  alrnoft  “  to  have  crucified  the  Son 
'c  of  Gocl  a-frefh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
“  ^hame.”  But  let  neither  his  joys  intoxi¬ 
cate,  nor  his  borrows  too  much  deprefs  him. 
Let  him  It  ill  remember  that  his  chicj  bufi- 
nels  w  hile  on  earth  is  not  to  meditate,  but 
to  act;  that  the  feeds  of  moral  corruption 
are  apt  to  fpring  up  within  him,  and  that  it 
is  requifite  for  him  to  watch  over  his  own 
heart  with  inceffant  care;  that  he  is  to  dif- 
charge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  parti- 
culai  fhition,  to  conduct  himfelf  according 
to  his  meafure,  after  the  example  of  his  bleffed 
Matter,  whole  meat  and  drink  it  was  to 
do  the  work  of  his  heavenly  Father;  that  he 
is  diligently  to  cultivate  the  talents  with 
w  Inch  God  has  entrusted  him,  and  affiduoufly 
to  employ  them  in  doing  jultiee  and  fhewing 
mercy,  while  he  guards  againft  the  affaults 
of  any  internal  enemy.  In  fhort,  he  is  to 
demean  himfelf,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  like  an  accountable  creature,  who,  in 
correfpondcnce  with  the  Scripture  charadler 
of  Chrifhans,  is  “  waiting  for  the  coming 
“  of  the  Lord  Jefus  ChrilL”  Often  there¬ 
fore  he  quefhons  himfelf,  “  Am  I  employ- 
“  ing  my  time,  my  fortune,  my  bodily  and 
i'  mental  powers,  to  as  to  be  able  to  ‘  render 
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u  up  my  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  sect. 
**  grief?’  Am  I  adorning  the  doctrine  of  vr. 

“  God  my  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  proving  v  ' 

“  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift,  animated  by  a 

“  principle  of  filial  affection,  which  renders 

‘  / 

“  their  work  a  iervice  of  perfect  freedom, 

“  are  capable  of  as  adtive  and  as  perievering 
“  exertions  as  the  votaries  of  fame,  or  the 
ie  flaves  of  ambition,  or  the  drudges  of 
“  avarice?” 

Thus,  without  interruption  to  his  labours, 
he  may  interpofe  occalional  thoughts  of 
things  unfeen,  and  amidft  the  many  little  in¬ 
tervals  of  bulinefs,  may  calmly  look  upwards 
to  the  heavenly  Advocate,  who  is  ever  plead¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  his  people,  and  obtaining 
for  them  needful  fupplies  of  grace  and  con- 
folation.  It  is  thefe  realizing  views,  which 
give  the  Chriftian  a  relilh  for  the  worfhip 
and  fervice  of  the  heavenly  world.  And  if 
thefe  bleffed  images,  “  feen  but  through  a 
“  glafs  darkly,”  can  thus  refrefh  the  foul, 
what  muft  be  its  ftate,  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  refurredlion  it  fhall  aw'ake  to  the  un¬ 
clouded  vifion  of  celeftial  glory;  when,  “  to 
“  them  that  look  for  him,  the  Son  of  God 
“  fhall  appear  a  fecond  time  without  fin  unto 
“  falvation ;”  when  “  fighing  and  borrow 

“  being 
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Lew ig  £m  <iw  ay ,  when  doubts  and  fears 
no  more  difquieting,  and  the  painful  con¬ 
ic  k. nmols  of  remaining  imperteblions  no 
longer  weighing  down  the  fpirit,  they  fhall 
enter  upon  the  fruition  of  “  thofe  joys,  which 
44  e3'c  hath  not  fee n,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive;  and  fhall  bear  their  part  in  that 
bleffed  anthem — “  Salvation  to  our  God 
“  which  fitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb,”  tor  ever  and  ever? 


Thejibce 
held  by  the 
peculiar 
doctrines 
of  Chnl- 
fiamty 
ccnllitates 
lhe  grand 
d'rimcUon 
b‘.  tween 
liommal 
s>  d  r^  ai 
Chuitians. 


I  hus  (never  let  it  he  forgotten)  the  mam 
cl  if  miction  between  real  Chriftianity,  and  the 
f  \  Hem  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians,  chief¬ 
ly  confifts  in  the  different  place  which  is  af- 
ligned  in  the  two  fehemes  to  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gofpel.  1  hefe,  in  the  Icheme  of 
nominal  Chriftians,  it  admitted  at  all,  appear 
but  like  the  ftars  of  the  firmament  to  the 
01  Ginary  eje.  1  hole  Iplendid  luminaries 
draw  forth  perhaps  occalionally  a  tranfient 
expreliion  of  admiration,  when  we  behold 
their  beauty,  or  hear  of  their  diftances,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  or  properties:  Now  and  then  too 
'k<-  ai  e  led,  perhaps,  to  mule  upon  their  poi- 
lible  nies ;  but  however  curious  as  lubjedis  of 
lpccuiation,  after  all,  it  muff  be  confefTecl, 
the\  tv.  inkle  to  the  common  oblerver  with 


a  vain  and  “  idle”  luffrc,  and  except  in  the 

dreams 


V 
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/• 

dreams  of  the  aflxologer,  have  no  influence  on 

human  happinefs,  or  any  concern  with  the 

•  . 

courfe  and  order  of  tire  world.  But  to  the  real 
Chriftian,  on  the  contrary,  these  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  confitute  the  center  to  which  he  gravitates  ! 
the  very  fun  of  his  fyjlem  l  the  foul  oj  the  world l 
the  origin  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  lovely  l 
the  fource  of  light ,  and  life ,  and  motion ,  and 
genial  warmth,  and  plafic  energy !  Dim 
is  the  light  of  reafon,  and  cold  and  comfort- 
lefs  our  hate,  while  left  to  her  unafiifted 
guidance.  Even  the  Old  Teftament  itfelf, 
though  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  fhines  but 
with  feeble  and  fcanty  rays.  But  the  bleffed 
truths  of  the  Golpel  are  now  unveiled  to  our 
eyes,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  behold,  and  to 
enjoy  “  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
66  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jefiis  Chrift,” 
in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridian  lplendor. 
The  words  of  infpiration  heft  exprefs  our 
highly  favoured  hate:  “  We  all  with  open 
“  face  beholding  as  in  a  glafs  the  glory  of 
“  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  fame  image 
“  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
“  of  the  Lord.” 
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Thou  art  the  fource  and  center  of  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  reft,  eternal  word; 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  loft,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace : 


From 


prevailing  inadequate  conceptions^  &c. 

From  thee  is  all  that  foothes  the  life  of  man* 

His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  fuccefs ; 

His  ftrength  to  fuffer,  and  his  will  to  ferve. 

^ !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyfelf  the  crown : 

Give  what  thou  canft,  without  thee  we  are  poor. 
And  with  thee  rich,  taJce  what  thou  wilt  away. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Excellence  of  Chrifianity  in  certain 
important  Particulars.  Argument  which  re- 
fults  thence  in  Proof  of  its  Divine  Origin. 

T  H  E  writer  of  the  prefent  work,  having  chap. 

now  completed  a  faint  delineation  of  v. 
the  leading  features  of  real  Chriftianity,  may  * 

be  permitted  to  fufpend  for  a  few  moments 
the  farther  execution  of  his  plan,  for  the 
purpofe  of  pointing  out  fome  excellences 
which  She  really  poflelTes ;  but  which,  as  thev 
are  not  to  be  found  in  that  fuperficial  fvftem 
which  fo  unworthily  ufurps  her  name,  appear 
lcarcely  to  have  attra&ed  fufficient  notice. 

If  he  Ihould  feem  to  be  deviating  from  the 
plan  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  would 
lugged:  as  his  excufe,  that  the  obfervations 
which  he  is  about  to  offer  will  furnifh  a 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  corre&nefs 
of  his  preceding  delineation  of  Christianity, 
fince  She  will  now  appear  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  than  as  She  is  ufually  drawn,  the 
chara£ters  of  her  Divine  original, 


It 


* 
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It  holds  true,  indeed,  in  the  cafe  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  in  that  of  all  the  works  of  Cod, 
that  though  a  iuperficial  and  curiorv  view 
cannot  fail  to  diicover  to  us  fomewhat  of 
their  beauty,  yet,  when  on  a  more  careful 
am!  accurate  icrutiny  we  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  properties,  we  become  al¬ 
io  more  deeply  impreffed  by  a  conviction  of 
their  excellence.  We  may  begin  by  referring 
to  the  laid  chapter  for  an  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  this  aifertion.  •  Therein  was  pointed  out 
that  intimate  connection,  that  perfect  har¬ 
mony  between  the  leading  doCtrines  and  the 
practical  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  which  is  apt 
to  elcape  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  eye. 


It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  remark, 
though  the  potition  be  fo  obvious  as  almoft 
to  render  the  ftatement  of  it  needlefs,  that 
there  is  the  lame  dole  connexion  and  per¬ 
fect:  harmony  in  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity  among  each  other.  It  is  i'df- 
evident,  that  the  corruption  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  that  our  reconciliation  to  Cod  by  the 
atonement  of  Chrifl,  and  that  the  reftoration 
of  our  primitive  dignity  by  the  fandifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole,  united  in  dole  dependence  and  mu¬ 


tual  congruitv. 


Perhaps. 
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Perhaps,  however,  it  has  not  been  diffident¬ 
ly  noticed,  that  in  the  chief  practical  precepts 
of  Chriftianity,  there  is  the  lame  effential 
agreement,  the  fame  mutual  dependency  of 
one  upon  another.  Let  us  furvey  this  frefli 
inftance  of  the  vifdom  of  that  fyftem  which 
is  the  only  folid  foundation  of  our  prefent  or 
future  happinefs. 

The  virtues  mod:  ftrongly  and  repeatedly 
enjoined  in  Scripture,  and  by  our  progrels  in 
which,  we  may  bell  meafure  our  advancement 
in  holinefs,  are  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
and  of  Chrid:  ;  love,  kindnels,  and  meeknefs 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  indifference  to 
the  pofTeflions  and  events  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parifonwith  our  concern  about  eternal  things; 
felf-denial,  and  humility. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  many 
particulars,  how  effentially  luch  of  thele 
Chriftian  graces  as  refpeft  the  Divine  Being 
are  connected  with  thofe  which  have  more 
diredly  for  their  objecis  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  and  ourfelves.  But  in  the  cafe  of  thefe 
two  lad:  defcriptions  of  Chriftian  graces, 
the  more  attentively  wc  confider  them  with 
reference  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  to  indifputable  fails,  the 
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chap,  moie  we  fha.ll  he  convinced  that  they  afford 
mutual  aid  towards  the  acquilition  of  each 
other,  and  that  when  acquired,  they  all  har¬ 
monize  with  each  other  in  perfeft  and  effen- 
tial  union.  1  his  truth  may  perhaps  be 
lufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been 
already  remarked  ;  but  it  may  not  be  ufelefs 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  Take 
then  the  inftances  of  loving-kindnefs  and 
meeknefs  towards  others,  and  obferve  the 
folid  foundation  which  is  laid  for  them  in 
felt-denial,  in  moderation  as  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  in  humility.  The 
chief  caufcs  of  enmity  among  men  are,  pride 
and  felf-importance,  the  high  opinion  which 
men  entertain  of  themlelves,  and  the  confe- 
quent  deference  which  they  exaft  from  others, 
the  over-valuation  of  worldly  pofTeffions  and 
ot  worldly  honours,  and  in  confequence,  a 
too  eager  competition  for  them.  The  rough 
edges  of  one  man  rub  againft  thole  of  an¬ 
other,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  and 
the  fridtion  is  often  inch  as  to  injure  the 
works,  and  dilturb  the  juft  arrangements 
and  regular  motions  of  the  focial  machine. 
But  bv  Chriftianity  all  thele  roiurhneffes 

"  o 

are  filed  down  ;  every  wheel  rolls  round 
fmoothly  in  the  performance  of  its  appoint¬ 
ed  function,  and  there  is  nothing  to  retard 

4  the 
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the  feveral  movements,  or  break  in  upon 
the  general  order.  The  religious  fyftem 
indeed  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriftians  is 
fatisfied  with  feme  tolerable  appearances  ot 
virtue  ;  and  accordingly,  while  it  recom¬ 
mends  love  and  beneficence,  it  tolerates,  as 
has  been  fhewn,  pride  and  vanity  in  many 
cafes  ;  it  even  countenances  and  commends 
the  exceffive  valuation  of  charafter,  and  at 

leaf!:  allows  a  man’s  whole  foul  to  be  ah- 
% 

forbed  in  the  purluit  of  the  object  which  lie 
is  following,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  perfonal 
or  profeffional  fuccefs.  But  though  theie 
latter  qualities  may,  for  the  moft  part,  fairly 
enough  confift  with  a  foft  exterior  and  court¬ 
ly  demeanour,  they  cannot  l'o  well  accord 
with  the  genuine  internal  principle  of  love. 
Some  caufc  of  dilcontent,  fome  ground  of 
jealoufy  or  of  envy  will  arife,  fome  iuipi- 
cion  will  corrode,  fome  difappointment  will 
four,  fome  flight  or  calumny  will  irritate 
and  provoke  reprifals.  In  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  indeed,  we  learn  to  dilguife  our 
emotions,  but  fuch  will  be  the  real  inward 
feelings  of  the  foul,  and  they  will  frequently 
betray  themfelves  when  we  are  off  our 
guard,  or  when  we  are  not  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
paraged  by  the  difeoverv.  This  date  of  the 
higher  orders,  in  which  men  are  fcufflin°- 

eagerly 


CHAP. 
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eageuy  for  the  fame  objects,  and  wearing  all 
th^.  w  line  inch  an  appearance  of  fvveetnels and 
complacency,  has  often  appeared  to  me  to 
be  not  ill  niuffrated  by  the  image  of  a 
gaming  table,  I  here,  every  man  is  intent 
only  on  his  own  profit  ;  the  good  fuccefs  of 
one  is  the  ill  fuccefs  of  another,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  general  hate  of  mind  of  the  parties 
engaged  may  be  pretty  well  conje&ured. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  prevent,  in  well- 
bred  focieties,  an  exterior  of  perfebl  gentle- 
nefs  and  good  humour.  But  let  the  fame 
employment  be  carried  on  among  the  lower 
orders,  who  are  not  fo  well  fchooled  in  the 
art  of  difguiling  their  feelings,  or  in  pi  aces 
where,  by  general  connivance,  people  are 
allowed  to  give  vent  to  their  real  emotions, 
and  every  paffion  will  difplay  itfelf,  by  which 
the  human  face  divine”  can  be  difforted 
and  deformed,  b  or  thole  who  never  have 
been  prefent  at  lb  humiliating  a  fcene,  the 
pencil  of  Hogarth  has  provided  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  it,  which  is  icarcely  exaggerated, 
and  the  horrid  name  *,  by  which  it  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  among  its  frequenters,  fuf- 
ficiently  attefts  the  fidelity  of  its  refem- 
hlance. 

/  * 

*  T  he  Hell ,  fo  called,  be  it  obferved,  not  by  way  of 
reproach,  but  familiarity,  by  thofe  who  frequent  it. 

* 
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But  Christianity  is  not  fatisfied  with  pro-  chap. 
ducing  merely  the  Ipecious  guile  of  virtue.  v- 
She  requires  the  Substantial  reality,  which 
mav  Stand  the  fcrutinizine;  eve  of  that  Being 
“  who  Searches  the  heart.”  Meaning  there¬ 
fore  that  the  Chriftian  Should  live,  and 
breathe,  in  an  atmofphere,  as  it  were,  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  die  forbids  whatever  can  tend  to 
obftruft  its  diffufion  or  vitiate  its  purity.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  Emulation  is  forbidden. 

For  belides  that  this  paffion  almoft  infenlibly 
degenerates  into  envy,  and  that  it  derives  its 
origin  chiefly  from  pride  and  a  delire  of  Self 
exaltation,  how  can  we  ealilv  love  our  neigh- 
hour  as  ourfelves,  if  we  confider  him  at  the 
lame  time  as  our  rival,  and  are  intent  upon 
furpa fling  him  in  the  purfuit  of  whatever  is 
the  Subjedt  of  our  competition  ? 

Chriflianity,  again,  teaches  us  not  to  fet  our 
hearts  on  earthly  poffeflions  and  earthly  ho¬ 
nours,  and  thereby  provides  for  our  really 
loving,  or  even  cordially  forgiving  thole  who 
have  been  more  luccefsful  than  ourfelves  in 
the  attainment  of  them,  or  who  have 
even  designedly  thwarted  us  in  the  purfuir. 

“  Let  the  rich,”  fays  the  Apoftle,  “  rejoice  in 
Ci  that  he  is  brought  low.”  How  can  he 
who  means  to  attempt,  in  any  degree,  to  obey 

a  a  2  this 
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chap,  this  precept,  be  irreconcileably  hoftile  towards 

one  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
his  deprefiion  ? 


Christianity  alio  teaches  us  not  to  prize 
human  estimation  at  a  very  high  rate,  and 
thereby  provides  Sor  the  pradlice  oS  her  in- 
jundtion,  to  love  Srom  the  heart  thoSe  who, 
j nitly  or  unjuttly  may  have  attacked  our  re¬ 
putation,  and  wounded  our  charadter.  She 
commands  not  the  Shew  but  the  reality  of 
meeknefs  and  gentleneSs,  and  by  thus  taking 
away  the  aliment  of  anger  and  the  fomenters 
ot  difcord,  fhe  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  the  reftoration  of  good  temper 
among  men,  when  it  may  have  luftained  a 
temporary  interruption. 

Anothet  It  is  another  capital  excellence  of  Chrif- 
^  tianity,  that  Ihe  values  moral  attainments  at 
v.Uuektby  a  far  higher  rate  than  intelie&ual  acquifi- 

Ohnltiani-  °  4  u 

tions,  and  propoles  to  condudS  her  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  heights  of  virtue  rather  than 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  moSt  of 
the  falle  religious  Syflems  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  world,  have  propoled  to  reward 
the  labour  ol  their  votary  by  drawing  afide 
the  veil  which  concealed  from  the  vulgar 
eye  their  hidden  myfteries,  and  by  introducing 

him 
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him  to  the  knowledge  of  their  deeper  and 
more  lacred  do&rines. 

I 

This  is  eminently  the  cafe  in  the  Hindoo 

J 

and  in  the  Mahometan  Religion,  in  that  of 
China,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  various 
modifications  of  ancient  Paganifm.  In  fyf- 
tems  which  proceed  on  this  principle,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  never 
make  any  great  proficiency.  There  was  ac¬ 
cordingly,  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
one  fyftem,  whatever  it  was,  for  the  learned, 
and  another  for  the  illiterate.  Many  of  the 
philofophers  fpokeout,  and  profeffed  to  keep 
the  lower  orders  in  ignorance  for  the  general 
good,  plainly  luggefting  that  the  hulk  of 
mankind  was  to  be  considered  as  almoft  of 
an  inferior  ipecies.  Ariftotle  himfelf  counte¬ 
nanced  this  opinion.  An  oppofite  mode  of 
proceeding  naturally  belongs  to  Chriftianitv, 
which  without  diftinftion  profefifes  an  equal 
regard  for  all  human  beings,  and  which  was 
charafterized  by  her  fir  ft  promulgator  as  the 
mefifenger  of iL  glad  tidings  to  the  poor/’ 

But  her  preference  of  moral  to  intelleftual 
excellence  is  not  to  be  praifed  only  becaufe  it  is 
congenial  with  her  general  charafter,  and  Suit¬ 
able  to  the  ends  which  ihe  profefifes  to  have 
in  view.  It  is  the  part  of  true  wifdom  to 

A  A  3  endeavour 
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chap,  endeavour  to  excel  there,  where  we  may 
v.  really  attain  to  excellence.  This  confidera- 
''  r  7  tion  might  be  alone  fufficient  to  direft  our 
efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue  rather  than 
or  knowledge.  How  limited  is  the  range  of 
t!w  gi cateft  human  abilities!  how  fcanty  the 
bores  of  the  richeft  human  knowledge!  thofe 
a  no  undeniably  have  held  the  fir  ft  rank, 
noUi  tor  natural  and  acquired  endowments, 
mifead  of  thinking  their  pre-eminence  a  juft 
giound  of  ielNexaltation,  have  commonly 
been  the  moit  forward  to  contefs  that  their 


views  were  bounded  and  their  attainments 
moderate.  1  lad  they  indeed  been  lefs  candid, 
this  is  a  difeovery  which  we  could  not  have 
failed  to  make  tor  ourlelves.  Experience  daily 
furniihes  us  with  examples  of  weaknels,  and 
ihqrt-fightednefs,  and  error,  in  the  wifeft  and 
the  molt  learned  of  men,  which  might  ferve 
to  confound  the  pride  of  human  wifdom. 


Not  fo  in  morals. — Made  at  flrfb  in  the 
likenels  of  God,  and  Hill  bearing  about  us 
fome  faint  traces  of  our  high  original,  we  are 
offered  by  our  blefled  Redeemer  the  means 
of  purifying  ourlelves  from  our  corruptions, 
and  of  once  more  regaining  the  image  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  (a).  In  love,  the 

(a)  Eph.  ii. 

compendious 
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compendious  expreffion  for  almoft  every  chap. 
virtue,  in  fortitude  under  all  its  forms,  in  v. 
Juftice,  in  humility,  and  in  all  the  other 
e-races  of  the  Chrillian  chandler,  we  are 

O 

made  capable  of  attaining  to  heights  or  real 
elevation;  and  were  we  but  faithful  in  the 
life  of  the  means  of  grace  which  we  enjoy, 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  prompting 
and  aiding;  our  diligent  endeavours,  would 
infallibly  crown  our  labours  with  luccefs,  and 
make  us  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature.  1  he 
writer  has  himfelf  known  lome  who  have 
been  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

To  the  memory  of  one,  ( a)  now  no  more, 
may  he  be  permitted  to  offer  the  laft  tribute 
of  relpedfful  friendfhip.  His  courfe,  fhort 
but  laborious,  has  at  length  terminated  in  a 
better  world,  and  his  luminous  track  ftill 
ftiines  in  the  light,  and  animates  the  efforts  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  “  marfhals  them  the 
way”  to  Heavenly  glory.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  undervalue  any  of  the  gifts  ot  God, 
or  of  the  fruits  of  human  exertion.  But  let 
not  thefe  be  prized  beyond  their  proper 
worth.  If  one  of  thole  little  induftrious  rep¬ 
tiles,  to  which  we  have  been  well  fent  for  a 
leffon  of  diligence  and  forefight,  were  to  pride 

(a)  The  Rev.  Matthew  Babington,  of  Temple  Rothley, 
in  Leiccfterfhire,  who  died  lately  at  Lifbon. 
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chap,  itfelf  upon  its  ftrength,  becaufe  it  could  carry 
off  a  laiger  giain  of  wheat  than  any  other  of 
it',  fellow-ants,  fhould  we  not  laugh  at  the  va¬ 
nity  which  could  be  highly  gratified  with  fiuch 
a  contemptible  pre-eminence?  And  is  it  far 
different  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  when  man, 
weak,  fhort  lighted  man,  is  vain  of  furpaffing 
others  in  knowledge,  in  which  at  bell:  his 
progi  els  mull  be  lo  limited,  forgetting  the 
true  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  path 

which  would  conduft  him  to  real  excel¬ 
lence  ? 

.  l 

% 

of'chrilu!  1  unparalleled  value  of  the  precepts,  of 
pra&cai  Chriftianity  ought  not  to  be  paired  over  al- 
precepts.  together  unnoticed- in  this  place,  though  it  be 
needlefs  to  dwell  on  it,  fince  it  has  been 
often  jultly  recognized  and  afferted,  and  has 
in  fome  points  been  ably  illuhrated  and  pow¬ 
erfully  enforced  by  the  maherly  pen  of  a  late 
writer.  It  is  by  no  means  however  the  de- 
fign  of  this  little  work  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
various  excellences  of  Chrift ianity ;  but  it 
may  not  have  been  improper  to  point  out  a 
fc  w  particulars,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  in- 
veftigation,  have  naturally  fallen  under  our 
notice,  and  hitherto  perhaps  may  lcarcely 
have  been  enough .  regarded.  Every  fuch 
inftance,  it  Ihould  always  be  remembered,  is  a 

frelh 
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frefh  proof  of  Chriftianity  being  a  revelation  chap. 
from  God. 

It  is  ftill  lefs,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Divine  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  Holy  Religion.  I  his  talk  has 
often  been  executed  by  far  abler  advocates. 

In  particular,  every  Chriftian,  with  whatever 
referveshis  commendations  mull:  be  qualified, 
fhould  be  forward  to  confefs  his  obligations 
on  this  head  to  the  author  before  alluded  to, 
whofe  uncommon  acutenefs  has  enabled  him, 
in  a  field  already  fo  much  trodden,  to  dilcover 
arguments  which  had  eluded  the  obfervation 
of  all  by  whom  he  was  preceded,  and  whole 
unequalled  perfpicuity  puts  his  reader  in 
complete  poffeffion  of  the  fruits  of  his  lagacity. 
Anxious,  however,  in  my  little  meafure,  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  this  great  caul'e, 
may  it  be  permitted  me  to  Hate  one  argu¬ 
ment,  which  imprelfes  my  mind  with  parti¬ 
cular  force.  This  is,  the  great  variety  of 
the  kinds  of  evidence  which  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  thereby  afforded  of  its  truth : 

■ — the  proof  from  prophecy  —  from  mi¬ 
racles — from  the  charafter  of  Chrift — 
from  that  of  his  Apoftles — from  the  nature 
of  the  doftrines  of  Chriftiaaity — from  the 

j 
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nature  unci  excellence  of  her pra&icalprecepts— 
ti  ('!n  the  accordance  we  have  lately  pointed 
out  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  iyf- 
tein  of  Chriftianity,  whether  confidered  each 
in  itfelf  or  in  their  mutual  relation  to  each 
other — from  other  fpecies  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  affoided  in  the  more  abundance  in 
proportion  as  the  iacred  records  have  been 
ferutinized  with  greater  care — from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-temporary  or  nearly  co-tempo¬ 
rary  writers — from  the  impoffibility  of  ac¬ 
counting  on  any  other  fuppoiition,  than  that 
Ot  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for  its  promul¬ 
gation  and  early  prevalence;  thefe  and  other 
lines  of  argument  have  all  been  brought  for- 
ward,  and  ably  urged  by  different  writers,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ftruck  the  minds  of 
different  obi'ervers  more  or  lets  forcibly. 
Now,  granting  that  fome  obfeure  and  illite¬ 
rate  men,  refiding  in  a  dhtant  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  plotted  to  impofe  a  for¬ 
gery  upon  the  world,  though  fome  founda¬ 
tion  for  theimpofturc  might,  and  indeed  muff 
have  been  attempted  to  be  laid,  it  ieems,  at 
leaf:  to  my  understanding,  morally  impoffible 
that  fn  many  different  fpecies  of  proofs,  and  all 
!o  ffrong,  ffiould  have  lent  their  concurrent  aid, 
and  have  united  their  joint  force  in  the  effab- 

hihmcnt  of  the  fallchood.  It  may  afliff  the 

•/ 
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reader  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  to  confider  upon  how  different  a  footing, 
in  this  refpedt,  has  refted  every  other  reli¬ 
gious  fyftem,  without  exception,  which  was 
ever  propofed  to  the  world,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  historical  faff,  of  which  the  truth  has 
been  at  all  contested, 


S°4  SRIEF  INQJJIRY  INTO  THE 

CHAPTER  Vi. 

Brief  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Chrijli - 
amty  in  this  Country ,  with  Jbrne  of  the  Caufes 
which  have  led  to  its  critical  Circumfances. 
Its  Importance  to  us  as  a  political  Community , 
and  practical  Hints  for  which  the foregoing 
Conjiderations  give  occafion. 

<  ha  p.  J  t  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  remind 

, _ t'lc  1  eader,  that  hitherto,  our  diicufhon 

has  been  concerning  the  prevailing  Religious 
opinions  merely  of  pro)  f  ed  Chrifians ;  no 
longci  confining  ourlelves  to  perfons  of  this 
delcnption,  let  us  now  extend  our  inquiry, 
and  hi  nfiy  m  velligate  th t.  general  Rate  of 
Chnftianity  in  this  country. 

V  * 

I  he  tendency  of  Religion  in  general  to 
promote  the  temporal  well-being  of  poli¬ 
tical  communities,  is  %  fad  which  depends 
on  inch  obvious  and  undeniable  principles, 
and  which  is  lo  forcibly  inculcated  by  the 
hilloiy  of  all  ages,  that  there  ,can  be  no  ne- 
ceflity  for  entering  into  a  formal  proof  of  its 
truth.  It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  not 
meiely  by  Schoolmen  and  Divines,  but  by 
; Ik  mod  celebrated  philofophers,  and  moral- 
Jifs,  and  politicians  of  every  a^e. 

The 
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The  peculiar  excellence  in  this  refpcft  alio 
of  Chriftianity,  confidered  independently  of 
its  truth  or  falfehood,  has  been  recognized 
by  many  writers,  who,  to  fay  the  lead:,  were 
not  diipofed  to  exaggerate  its  merits.  Either 
or  both  of  thefe  proportions  being  admitted, 
the  Hate  of  Religion  in  a  country  at  any 
given  period,  not  to  mention  its  connexion 
with  the  eternal  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
immediately  becomes  a  queftion  of  great  po¬ 
litical  importance;  and  in  particular  it  muH 
be  material  to  afcertain  whether  Religion  be 
in  an  advancing  or  in  a  declining  ifate ;  and 
it  the  latter  be  the  cate,  whether  there  be 
any  practicable  means  for  preventing  at  leaft 
its  farther  declention. 

If  the  reprefentations  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  of  the  ltate  of  Chriftianity 
among  the  bulk  of  profetfed  Chriftians,  be  not 
very  erroneous,  they  mav  well  excite  ferious 
appreheniion  in  the  mind  of  everv  reader, 
when  confidered  merely  in  a  political  view. 
And  this  appreheniion  would  be  increafed, 
it  there  thou  Id  appear  reaton  to  believe  that, 
for  fome  time  part,  Religion  has  been  on  the 
decline  arnongft  us,  and  that  it  continues  to 
decline  at  the  pretent  moment. 

# 
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CHAP.  .  When  it  is  propofed,  however,  to  inquire 
vi.  into  tne  a<ftual  ftate  of  Religion  in  anycoun- 
preiimi-  ui  particular  to  compare  that  ftate 

aerJtion^  ^  condition  at  any  former  period,  there 
tcjne'^f  *s  one  preliminary  obfervation  to  be  made, 
moiy-  v/e  would  not  be  liable  to  grols  error, 

practice.  <-r-i  .  n  n  ° 

1  Here  exitts,  eftablifhed  by  tacit  content,  in 
every  country,  what  may  be  called  a  general 
ftandard  or  tone  of  morals,  varying  in  the 
fame  community  at  different  periods,  and 
different  at  the  lame  period  in  different 
ranks  and  fituations  in  fociety.  Whoever 
falls  below  this  ftandard,  and  not  un fre¬ 
quently,  whoever  alfo  riles  above  it,  offend- 
ing  againft  this  general  rule,  fuffers  propoiv 
tionably  in  the  general  eftimation.  Thus  a 
regard  for  character,  which,  as  was  formerly 
remarked,  is  commonly  the  grand  governing 
principle  among  men,  becomes  to  a  certain 
degree,  though  no  farther,  an  incitement 
to  morality  and  virtue.  It  follows  of  courfe, 
that  where  the  practice  does  no  more  than 
come  up  to  the  required  level,  it  will  be  no 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  exiftence,  much 
lefs  will  it  furnifh  any  juft  mealure  of  the 
force,  of  a  real  internal  principle  of  Religion. 
Chriftians,  Jews,  M  urks,  Infidels  and  Here¬ 
tics,  perfonsof  ten  thoufand  different  forts  of 
paftions  and  opinions,  being  members  at  the 
lame  time  of  the  fame  community,  and  all  con- 
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It  mull  alio  he  remarked,  that  the  caufes 
which  tend  to  mile  or  to  deprefs  this  ftandard, 
commonly  produce  their  efforts  by  flow  and 
almolt  inl'enlible  degrees;  and  that  it  often 
continues  for  l'ome  time  nearly  the  fame, 
when  the  eircumftances,  hv  which  it  was 
fixed,  have  materially  altered. 


feious  that  they  will  be  examined  by  this  fame  c hap. 
ftandard,  will  regulate  their  conduit  accord-  vi. 
ingly,  and,  with  no  great  difference,  will  all 
adjuft  themfelves  to  the  required  meafure. 
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It  is  a  truth  which  will  hardly  be  conteff- 

j  n 

ed,  that  Christianity,  whenever  it  has  at  all  ^ 

prevailed,  has  railed  the  general  ftandard  of  1 

morals  to  a  height  before  unknown.  Some  ill 

a&ions,  which  among  the  ancients  were  ^ 

tcaycely  held  to  be  blemifhes  in  the  molt  ex-  * 

cellent  characters,  hate  been  jultly  conlider-  & 
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chap*  ^rc  concerned,  tlieie  etredts,  when  once  pro®* 
duced  by  Chnftianity,  are  produced  alike  in 
thofe  who  deny  and  in  thofe  who  admit  her  di¬ 
vine  original;  I  had  almoft  laid  in  thofe  who 
lejedh  and  thole  who  cordially  embrace  the 
do&rinesof  theGofpel:  and  thofe  effe&s  might 
and  probably  would  remain  for  a  while,  with¬ 
out  any  great  apparent  alteration,  however  her 
ipiut  might  languifh,  or  even  her  authority 
decline.  The  form  of  the  temple,  as  was  once 
beautifully  remarked,  may  continue, when  the 
dii  tutelares  have  left  it.  When  we  are  inqui¬ 
ring  therefore  into  the  real  ftate  of  Chriftia- 
nity  at  any  period,  if  we  would  not  be  deceiv¬ 
ed  in  this  important  inveftigation,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  lo  much  the  more  careful  not  to  take 
up  with  luperficial  appearances. 


Prefent 
ftate  ©f 


It  may  perhaps  help  us  to  ascertain  the  ad* 
chnftiani-  vanciug  or  declining  hate  of  Chrifdanity  in 
7  inveftf-  Great  Britain  at  the  prefect  moment,  and 
gued.  fHH  niore  to  dilcover  fome  of  the  caufes  by 
which  that  ftate  has  been  produced,  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  little  time  in  conlidering  what  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  its  adtual  fitua- 
tion;  what  advantages  or  difadvantages  fuch 
a  religion  might  be  expected  to  derive  from 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  has  been  placed 
among  us,  and  from  thofe  in  which  it  ftili 


continues. 
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Experience  warrants,  and  reafbn  juftifies 
and  explains  the  aflertion,  that  Perlecution 
generally  tends  to  quicken  the  vigour  and 
extend  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  which 
fhe  would  eradicate.  For  the  peace  of 
mankind,  it  has  grown  at  length  almoft  into 
an  axiom,  that  46  her  devililh  engine  back 
“  recoils  upon  herfelf.”  Chriftianity  el}3e- 
cially  has  always  thriven  under  perlecution. 
At  fuch  a  feafon  fhe  has  no  lukewarm  pro- 
feffors  ;  no  adherents  concerning  whom  it  is 
doubtful  to  what  party  they  belong.  The 
Chriftian  is  then  reminded  at  every  turn, 
that  his  Mafter’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  When  all  on  earth  wears  a  black 
and  threatening  afpeft,  he  looks  up  to  heaven 
for  confolation ;  he  learns  practically  to  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  a  pilgrim  and  ftranger.  He 
then  cleaves  to  fundamentals,  and  examines 
well  his  foundation,  as  at  the  hour  of  death. 
When  Religion  is  in  a  ftate  of  external  quiet 
and  profperity,  the  contrary  of  all  this  natu¬ 
rally  takes  place.  The  foldiers  of  the  church 
militant  then  forget  that  thev  are  in  a  ftate 

O  j 

of  warfare.  Their  ardour  llackens,  their 
zeal  languifhes.  Like  a  colony  long  fettled 
in  a  ftrange  country  (a)9  they  are  gradually 

( a)  The  author  muft  acknowledge  himfelf  indebted  to 
Dr,  Owen  for  this  illuftration. 

b  b  aflimilated- 
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affimilated  in  features,  and  demeanour,  and 
language,  to  the  native  inhabitants,  till  at 
length  a  1  moil  every  vefhge  of  peculiarity 
dies  away. 


If,  in  general,  perfecution  and  profperity 
be  produ&ive  refpe&ively  of  thefe  oppofite 
effects,  this  circumftance  alone  might  teach 
us  what  expectations  to  form  concerning  the 
ilate  of  Chrifhanity  m  this  country,  where 
file  has  long  been  embodied  in  an  eftablifh- 
meat,  which  is  intimately  blended,  and  is 
generally  and  jultly  believed  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  intereft  with  our  civil  inftitutions  ; 
which  is  liberally,  though  by  no  means  too 
liberally  endowed,  and,  not  more  favoured 
m  wealth  than  dignity,  has  been  allowed  “  to 
“  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parlia- 
u  ments:”  an  eftablifhment — the  offices  in 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  and  thefe, 
not  like  the  priefthood  of  the  Jews,  filled  up 
from  a  particular  race,  or,  like  that  of  the 
I  findoos,  held  by  a  leparate  caft  in  entail¬ 
ed  fucceffion,  but  fupplied  from  every  clafs, 
and  branching  by  its  widely  extended  rami¬ 
fications  into  almoft  every  individual  family 
in  the  community :  an  eftablifhment — of 
which  tlie  minifters  are  not,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  debarred  from  forming  ma- 
1  trimonial 
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trimonial-  ties,  but  are  allowed  to  unite 
themielves,  and  multiply  their  holdings  to 
the  general  mafs  of  the  community  by  the 
dole  bonds  of  family  connection;  not  like 
lome  of  the  feverer  of  the  religious  orders, 
immured  in  colleges  and  monallcries,  but, 
both  by  law  and  cultom,  permitted  to  mix 
without  ref  raint  in  all  the  intercourfes  of  fo- 
ciety. 


Such  being  the  circumltances  of  the  pal- 
tors  of  the  church,  let  the  community  in 
general  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  for  lome 
time  in  a  rapidly  improving  fate  of  commer¬ 
cial  prolperity ;  let  it  alio  be  luppoled  to 
have  been  making  no  unequal  progrefs  in  all 
tnole  arts,  and  Iciences,  and  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  which  have  ever  been  the  growth  of  a 
pohlhed  age,  and  are  the  lure  marks  of  a 
highly  finilhed  condition  of  fociety.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  effeds  likely  to 
be  produced  on  vital  Religion,  both  in  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  by  fuch  a  fate  of  exter¬ 
nal  prolperity  as  has  been  affigned  to  them 
refpedively.  And  thefe  effeds  would  be 
infallibly  furthered,  where  the  country  in 
quefion  Ihould  enjoy  a  free  confitution  of 
government.  We  formerly  had  occalion  to 
quote  the  remark  of  an  accurate  obferver 

c  b  2  of 
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chap,  of  the  ftage  of  human  life,  that  a  much 
yi-  loofer  fyftem  of  morals  commonly  prevails 

in  the  higher,  than  in  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  lociety.  Now,  in  every 
country,  of  which  the  middling;  claffes  are 

J  o 

daily  growing  in  wealth  and  confequence, 
by  the  luccefs  of  their  commercial  {pecula¬ 
tions,  and,  mod:  of  all,  in  a  country  having 
luch  a  conftitution  as  our  own,  where  the 
acquifition  of  riches  is  the  pofTeffion  alfo  of 
rank  and  power ;  with  the  comforts  and  re¬ 
finements,  the  vices  alfo  of  the  higher  orders 
are  continually  defcending,  and  a  mifchiev- 
ous  uniformity  of  fentiments,  and  manners, 
and  morals,  gradually  diffufes  itfelf  through- 

7  O  J  o 

out  the  whole  community.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  great  cities  alfo,  and  above  all, 
the  habit,  ever  incrcafino-  with  the  increafine 

7  D  O 

wealth  of  the  country,  of  frequenting  a 
fplendid  and  luxurious  metropolis,  would 
powerfully  tend  to  accelerate  the  difconti- 
nuance  of  the  religious  habits  of  a  purer 
age,  and  to  accomplifh  the  lubftitution  of  a 
more  relaxed  morality.  And  it  muft  even 
be  confeffed,  that  the  commercial  Ipirit, 
much  as  we  are  indebted  to  it,  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  principle  in  a  vigorous  and  lively 
hate. 


In 
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In  times  like  thefe,  therefore,  the  ftridit  pre-  chap. 
cepts  and  felf-denying  habits  of  Chriftianity  VI- 
naturally  Aide  into  difufe,  and  even  among 
the  better  fort  of  Chriflians,  are  likely  to  be 
foftened,  fo  far  at  leaf!  as  to  be  rendered 
lefs  abhorrent,  from  the  general  difpofition 
to  relaxation  and  indulgence.  In  Inch  pros¬ 
perous  circumfrances,  men,  in  truth,  are  apt 
to  think  very  little  about  religion.  Christi¬ 
anity,  therefore,  feldom  occupying  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Chriflians,  and 
being  fcarcely  at  all  the  objeft  of  their  ftudy, 
we  fhould  expedit,  of  courfe,  to  find  them  ex¬ 
tremely  unacquainted  with  its  tenets.  Thole 
dodtrines  and  principles  indeed,  which  it 
contains  in  common  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  which  are  fandtioned  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  ftandard  of  morals  formerly  defcribed, 
being  brought  into  continual  notice  and 
mention  by  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
might  continue  to  be  recognized.  But  what¬ 
ever  fhe  contains  peculiar  to  herfelf,  and 
whicn  fhould  not  be  habitually  brought  into 
recolledihon  by  the  incidents  of  every  day,  ty  Hide  m- 
might  be  expedited  to  be  lefs  and  lefs  thought  t0  d,lulc‘ 
of,  till  at  length  it  fhould  be  almoft  wholly 
forgotten.  Still  more  might  this  be  natural¬ 
ly  expedited  to  become  the  cafe,  if  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  queftion  fhould  be,  from  their 
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chap,  very  nature,  at  war  with  pride,  and  luxury, 
V1‘  .  worldly  mindednefs,  the  too  general 

concomitants  of  rapidly  increafing  wealth  ; 
and  this  would  particularly  happen  among 
the  laity,  if  the  circumftance  of  their  having 
been  at  any  time  abided  to  purpofes  of  hypo- 
criiy  or  tanaticifm  fhould  have  prompted 
even  fome  of  the  better  difpofed  of  the 
clergy,  perhaps  from  well  intentioned  though 
erroneous  motives,  to  bring  them  forward 
lefs  frequently  in  their  difccmrfes  on  religion, 

When  fo  many  fhould  thus  have  been 
/fraying  out  of  the  right  path,  fome  hold  re¬ 
former  might,  from  time  to  time,  he  likely 
to  arife,  who  fhould  not  unjuftly  charge  them 
with  their  deviation;  but,  though  right  per¬ 
haps  in  the  main,  yet  deviating  himfelf  alfo  in 
an  oppofite  diredHon,  and  creating  difguft  by 
his  violence,  or  vulgarity,  or  abfurdities,  he 
might  fail,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effedt  of  recalling  them  from  their 
wanderings. 


Still,  however,  the  Divine  Original  of 
Chriftianity  would  not  he  profefiedly  difa- 
vowed  ;  partly  from  a  real,  and  more  com¬ 
monly  from  a  political  deference  for  the  efta- 
blifhed  faith,  but  moft  of  all,  from  the  bulk 
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of  mankind  being  not  yet  prepared,  as  it  chap. 
were,  to  throw  away  the  fcabbard,  and  to  vi. 
venture  their  eternal  happinefs  on  the  iilue 
of  its  falfehood.  Some  bolder  fpirits,  in¬ 
deed,  might  be  expedled  to  defpile  the  cau¬ 
tious  moderation  of  thefe  timid  reafoners, 
and  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  the  Bible 
was  a  forgery,  while  the  generality,  profef- 
ling  to  believe  it  genuine,  Ihould,  leis  con¬ 
fidently,  be  fatisfied  with  remaining  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  contents,  and  when  prelled,  fhould 
difeover  themfelves  by  no  means  to  believe 
many  of  the  molt  important  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 


When,  by  the  operation  of  caufcs  like  thefe, 
any  country  has  at  length  grown  into  the 
condition  which  has  been  here  hated,  it  is 
but  too  obvious,  that  in  the  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  Religion,  already  lunk  very  low, 
muh  be  hahening  fah  to  her  entire  difl'olu- 
tion.  Caufes,  energetic  and  aCtive  like  thefe, 
though  accidental  hindrances  may  occafion- 
ally  thwart  their  operation,  will  not  at  once 
become  fluggifh  and  unproductive.  Their 
effedt  is  fure ;  and  the  time  is  fah  approach¬ 
ing,  when  Chrihianity  will  be  almolf  as 
openly  difavowed  in  the  language,  as  in  fait 
it  is  already  fuppofed  to  have  difappeared 
from  the  conduit  of  men ;  when  infidelity 
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chap,  will  beheld  to  be  the  neceffary  appenda 


of  a  man  of  lafhion,  and  to  believe  will  be 
deemed  tne  indication  of  a  feeble  mind  and 
a  contra£ted  underftanding. 

i  O 

Something  like  what  have  been  here 
premiled  are  the  conjedures  which  we 
fhould  naturally  be  led  to  form  concerning 
the  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,  and 

•  *  w  '  y> 

its  probable  illue,  from  confidering  her  own 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  circumflances  in 
which  Ihe  has  been  placed.  That  her  real 
condition  differs  not  much  from  the  refult  of 

r  t 

this  reafoning  from  probability,  muff,  with 
whatever  regret,  be  confeffed  by  all  who  take 
a  careful  and  impartial  furvey  of  the  adual 
fituation  of  things  among  us.  But  our  hv- 
pothetical  delineation,  if  juft,  will  have  ap¬ 
proved  itielf  to  the  reader’s  convidtion,  as 
we  have  gone  along,  by  fuggefting  its  arche¬ 
types  ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  fpared  the 
painful  and  invidious  talk  of  pointing  out,  in 
detail,  the  feveral  particulars  wherein  our 
flatements  are  juftified  by  fadts.  Every  where 
we  may  adlually  trace  the  effedls  of  increaf- 
ing  wealth  and  luxury,  in  banilhing  one  by 
one  the  habits,  and  new-modelling  the  phrafe- 
ology  of  ftrifter  times,  and  in  diffufing 
throughout  the  middle  ranks  thofe  relaxed 
morals  and  diffipated  manners,  which  were 


formerly 
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formerly  confined  to  the  higher  claffes  ot 
fociety.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  more  re¬ 
finement,  and  more  generally  with  thofe 
amiable  courtefies  which  are  its  proper  fruits: 
thofe  vices  alfo  have  become  lefs  frequent, 
which  naturally  infeft  the  darknels  of  a  ruder 
and  lefs  polilhed  age,  and  which  recede  on 
the  approach  of  light  and  civilization  : 

Defluxit  numcrus  Saturnius  &  grave  virus, 

Munditize  pepulere  $ 

But  with  thefe  grolTneffes,  Religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  alto  declined;  God  is  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  his  providence  is  exploded ;  his  hand 
is  lifted  up,  but  we  fee  it  not ;  he  multiplies 
our  comforts,  but  we  are  not  grateful ;  he 
vifits  us  with  chaftifements,  but  we  are  not 
contrite.  The  portion  of  the  week  fet  apart 
to  the  fervice  of  Religion,  we  give  up,  with¬ 
out  reluctance,  to  vanity  and  difiipation. 
And  it  is  much  if,  on  the  periodical  re¬ 
turn  of  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  hav¬ 
ing  availed  ourfelves  of  the  certainty  of  an 
interval  from  public  bufinels  to  fecure  a 
meeting  for  convivial  purpofes,  we  do  not 
infult  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  by  feafting  and 
jollity,  and  thus  deliberately  ditclaim  our 
being  included  in  the  folemn  fervices  of  this 
feafon  of  penitence  and  recolleCtion  *. 

But 

*  The  author  here  alludes  to  what  happened  within  his 
own  knowledge,  and  he  has  been  afliired  by  others,  on 
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But  when  there  is  not  this  open  and 
umeleis  dilavowal  of  Religion,  few  traces 
ot  it  are  to  be  found.  Improving  in  almoft 
eveiy  other  branch  ot  knowledge,  we  have 
become  lets  and  Ids  acquainted  with  Chrifti- 
amtv.  The  preceding  chapters  have  pointed 
out,  among  thofe  who  believe  themfelves  to 
be  oitnodox  Chriftians,  a  deplorable  igno- 

01  tue  Religion  they  profefs,  an  utter 
forgetfulnefs  of  the  peculiar  doftrines  by 
winch  it  is  characterized,  a  difpohtion  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  fvilem  of  ethics,  and, 
what  might  feem  an  inconfiftency,  at  the’ 
fame  time  a  molt  inadequate  idea  of  the 


whofc  tefHinony  he  can  rely,  of  feveral  fimilar  inftances. 
But  t0  prevent  mifconftru&ion  as  to  the  incident  which 
mainly  gives  rife  to  the  remark,  he  thinks  it  neceflary  to 
<i..clare,  that  the  account  which  appeared  in  fome  of  the 
news-papers,  of  an  entertainment  having  been  given  by 
i  itt  on  the  halt  Day,  is  untrue;  and  he  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  which  the  mention  of  this  fubjed  affords 
him,  of  contradicting  a  flatement  which  he  can  pofitively 
affirm  to  have  been  falfe.  This  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
fiances  which  fhould  enforce  on  the  readers  of  news-pa- 
peic',  the  duty  of  not  bajidy  giving  credit  to  reports  to  the 
di  fad  vantage  of  any  man,  of  any  party.  A  perfon  in  a  pub- 
he  flation  mull  often  acquiefce  under  the  grofleft  calum- 
mes,  unlefs  he  will  undertake  the  vain  and  endlefs  tafk 
of  contradicting  all  the  falfehoods  which  prejudice  may 
conceive,  and  malignity  propagate  againft  him. — The 
writer  may  perhaps  exprefs  himfelf  with  the  more  feeling 
on  this  fubject,  becaufe  he  has  often  been,  and,  indeed,  at 
this  very  moment  i?3  in  the  circumftances  which  he  has  ftated, 

nature 
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nature  and  ftrictnefs  of  its  praftical  princi-  chap. 
pies.  This  tlecleiilion  of  Chriifianity  into  a 
mere  fyftem  of  ethics,  may  partly  he  ac-  Chriitia. 
counted  for,  as  has  been  lately  fuggefted,  by  JucecUoa 
confidering  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  what  bj‘5™  °fnj 
Chriifianity  is,  and  in  what  circumffances  Ihe  a  caufe 

J  O'l  ailigned 

has  been  placed  in  this  country,  but  it  has  which  has 
alfo  been  confiderably  promoted  by  one  pe-  in 

culiar  caule,  on  which,  for  many  reafons,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  dwell  a  little  more 
particularly. 

Chriifianity  in  its  beft  days  (for  the  credit 
of  our  reprefentations  let  this  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  thofe  who  object  to  our  ffatement  as 
auftere  and  contracted)  was  iuch  as  it  has 
been  delineated  in  the  prelent  work.  1  his 
was  the  Religion  of  the  moft  eminent  Re¬ 
formers,  of  thofe  bright  ornaments  of  our 
country  who  buffered  martyrdom  under  queen 
Mary ;  of  their  fucceffors  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth;  in  fhort,  of  all  the  pillars  of  our 
Proteffant  church  ;  of  many  of  its  higheft 
dignitaries;  of  Davenant,  of  Hall,  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Beveridge,  of  Hooker,  of  Andrews, 
of  Smith,  of  Leighton,  of  Uflier,  of  Hopkins, 
of  Baxter  (a),  and  of  many  others  of  fcarcely 

inferior 

(a)  I  mull  beg  leave  to  clafs  among  the  brightdl  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  great  man,  who  with  his 

brethren 
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chap,  inferior  note.  In  their  pages  the  peculiar 
doftnnes  of  Chriffianity  were  every  where 
vifible,  and  on  the  deep  and  folid  balls  of  thefe 
doctrinal  truths  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
luperftru&ure  of  morals  proportionably  broad 
and  exalted.  Of  this  fail  their  writings  flill 
extant  are  a  decifive  proof,  and  they  who  may 
xvant  *e^urc>  °r  opportunity,  or  inclination 
for  the  perufal  of  thefe  valuable  records, 
may  fatisfy  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  the 
alfertion,  that,  inch  as  we  have  ftated  it,  was 
the  Chriflianity  of  thofe  times,  by  confulting 
OUT  Ai  tides  and  Homilies,  or  even  bv  care¬ 
fully  examining  our  excellent  Liturgy.  But 
iium  that  tendency  to  deterioration  lately 
noticed,  thefe  great  fundamental  truths  be¬ 
gan  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  prominent  in  the 
compolitions  of  many  of  the  leading  divines 
before  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  During 
that  penod,  however,  the  peculiar  doctrines 

brethren  was  lo  fhamefully  ejected  from  the  church  in  1666, 
in  violation  of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  clear  prin¬ 
ciples  of  juftice.  With  his  controverfial  pieces  I  am  little 
acquainted;  but  his  practical  writings,  in  four  mafly folios, 
are  a  treafury  of  Chriftian  wifdom,  and  it  would  be  a  moft 
valuable  fervice  to  mankind  to  revife  them,  and  perhaps  to 
abridge  them,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  fuitedto  the  tafte  of 
modern  readeis.  I  his  has  been  already  done  in  the  cafe  of 
his  Dying  i  houghts,  a  beautiful  little  piece,  and  of  his  Saints 
Rcff.  His  Life  alfo,  written  by  himfejf,  and  in  a  feparate 
volume,  contains  much  ufeful  matter,  and  many  valuable 
particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  Crom¬ 
well,  &c.  &c. 
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of  Chrifrianity  were  grievoufly  abui'ed  by  chap. 
manv  of  the  feblaries  who  were  foremoft  in  vi. 
the  commotions  of  thofe  unhappy  days,  who, 
while  they  talked  copioufly  of  the  free  grace 
of  Chrift,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  by  their  lives  an  open  fcandal 
to  the  name  of  Chriftian  (a). 

(a)  Let  me  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  cenfure  all  the 
fedtaries  without  difcri  mi  nation.  Many  of  them,  and  fume 
who  by  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  times  became 
objedts  of  notice  in  a  political  view,  were  men  of  great  eru¬ 
dition,  deep  views  of  Religion,  and  unqueftionable  piety; 
and  though  the  writings  of  the  puritans  are  prolix,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fafhion  of  their  age,  rendered  rather  perplexed 
than  clear  by  multiplied  divifions  and  lubdivifions,  yet  they 
are  a  mine  of  wealth,  in  which  any  one  who  will  lubmit  to 
fome  degree  of  labour  will  find  himielt  well  rewarded  for 
his  pains;  in  particular  the  writings  of  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 

Howe,  and  Mr.  Flavell,  well  deferve  this  chara&er;  of 
the  firft  mentioned  author,  there  are  two  pieces  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader’s  perulal,  one, 
on  Heavenly  Mindednefs,  abridged  by  Dr.  Mayo;  the 
other,  on  the  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers.  While  I 
have  been  fpeaking  in  terms  of  fuch  high,  and,  I  truft,  fucli 
juft  eulogium  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  this  may  not  be  an  improper  place  to  exprefs  the 
high  obligations  which  we  owe  to  the  Diftenters,  for  many 
excellent  publications.  Of  this  number  are  Dr.  Evans’s 
Sermons  on  the  Chriftian  T emper,  and  that  moft  ufeful  book, 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  by  Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge;  alfo,  his  Life,  by  Orton,  and  Letters,  and  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  one,  on  Regeneration,  the  other  on  the 
Power  and  Grace  of  Chrift  :  May  the  writer  be  permitted 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  recommending  two  volumes, 
publifhed  feparately,  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Dr.  W ither- 
spoon,  Prefident  of  the  College  of  New  Jerfey. 

Towards 
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chap.  Towards  the  dole  of  the  laft  century,  the 
VI*  divines  of  the  eftablifhed  Church,  whether 
it  arole  from  the  obfcurity  of  their  own 
views,  or  from  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  former 
abufes,  and  of  the  evils  which  had  refulted 
h  omthem,  began  to  run  into  a  different  error, 
i  hev  j)i  ofelfed  to  make  it  their  chief  objeCt  to 
inculcate  the  moial  and  practical  precepts  of 
Chiiftianity,  which  they  conceived  to  have 
been  before  too  much  neglected,  but  without 
fufficientlv  maintaining,  often  even  without 
juftly  laying  the  grand  foundation,  of  a  fin- 
ncr  s  acceptance  with  God,  or  pointing  out 
how  the  practical  precepts  of  Chriftianity 
grow  out  of  her  peculiar  doCtrines  ( a) ,  and 
are  infeparably  connected  with  them.  By 
this  fatal  error,  the  very  genius  and  effentia! 
nature  of  Chriftianity  imperceptibly  under¬ 
went  a  change.  She  no  longer  retained  her 
peculiar  c  haracters,  or  produced  that  appro¬ 
priate  frame  of  Spirit  by  which  her  followers 
had  been  characterized.  Facilis  defeenfus. 

1  he  example  thus  let  was  followed  during 
the  prefent  century,  and  its  effcCt  was  aided 
by  various  caufes  already  pointed  out. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  as  a  caufe  of  powerful  operation,  that 
for  the  laft  fifty  years  the  prefs  has  teemed 


(a)  v'ide  Section  6th  of  the  4th  Chapter,  where  we 
have  exprcfsly  ant!  fully  treated  of  this  mod  important  truth. 
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with  moral  efTays,  many  of  them  published  chap. 
periodically,  and  moft  extenfively  circulated,  vr- 
which,  being  conlidered  either  as  works  of 
mere  entertainment,  or,  in  which  at  leaffc 
entertainment  was  to  be  blended  with  in- 
flrudtion,  rather  than  as  religious  pieces, 
were  kept  free  from  whatever  might  give 
them  the  air  of  lermons,  or  caufe  them  to 
wear  an  appearance  of  feriouihefs,  incon- 
liftent  with  the  idea  of  relaxation.  l>ut  in 
this  wav  the  fatal  habit  of  considering  Chrii- 
tian  morals  as  diftindt  from  Chriftian  doc¬ 
trines  infenfibly  gained  ftrength.  Thus  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriifianity  went  more 
and  more  out  of  fight,  and  as  might  naturallv 

D  7  D 

have  been  expedted,  the  moral  fvftem  itfelf 
alio  began  to  wither  and  decay,  being  robbed 
of  that  which  ihould  have  iupplied  it  with 
life  and  nutriment.  At  length,  in  our  own 
days,  thefe  peculiar  dodtrines  have  a  lino  if 
altogether  vanifhed  from  the  view.  Even 
in  many  fermons,  as  we  have  formerly  no¬ 
ticed,  fcarcely  any  traces  of  them  are  to  be 
found. 

But  the  degree  of  negledf  into  which 
they  are  really  fallen,  may  perhaps  be  ren¬ 
dered  ifill  more  manifeif  by  appealing  to 
another  criterion.  There  is  a  certain  clafs 
of  publications,  of  which  it  is  the  objedf  to 


give 
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chap,  give  us  exaCt  delineations  of  life  and  man- 
ners,  and  when  thele  are  written  by  authors 
of  accurate  obfervation  and  deep  knowledge 
ot  human  nature  (and  many  fuch  there  have 
been  in  our  times)  they  furnilh  a  more  faith¬ 
ful  picture,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  of  the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings 
of  mankind.  It  mull  be  obvious  that  novels 
are  here  alluded  to.  A  careful  perufal  of 
the  mold  celebrated  of  thefe  pieces  would 
furnilh  a  flrong  confirmation  of  the  appre¬ 
hension  fuggefted  from  other  confiderations 
concerning  the  very  low  hate  of  Religion  in 
this  country;  but  they  would  ftill  more 
Strikingly  illuftrate  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
that  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Christianity 
are  almoft  vanished  from  the  view.  In  a 
fermon,  although  throughout  the  whole  of 
it  there  may  have  been  no  traces  of  thefe 
peculiarities,  cither  direCtly  or  indirectly,  the 
preacher  doles  with  an  ordinary  form,  which, 
if  one  were  to  aflert  that  they  were  abfolutely 
omitted,  would  immediately  be  alleged  in 
contradiction  of  the  afiertion,  and  mayjuSt 
ferve  to  protcCt  them  from  falling  into  en¬ 
tire  oblivion.  But  in  novels,  the  writer  is 
not  fo  tied  down.  In  thefe,  people  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  clergymen  too,  are  placed  in  all 
poSSible  Situations,  and  the  fentiments  and 
language  deemed  fuitable  to  the  occafion 


are 
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are  affigned  to  them.  They  are  introduced  CHAPt 
inftrufting,  reproving,  counlelling,  comfort-  vr. 
ing.  It  is  often  the  author’s  intention  to  v 
repretent  them  in  a  favourable  point  of  view, 
and  accordingly  he  makes  them  as  well  in¬ 
formed  and  as  good  Chnftians  as  he  knows 
how.  i  hey  are  painted  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  forgiving;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay, 
that  if  all  the  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity  had 
never  exifted,  or  had  been  proved  to  befalfe, 
the  circumftance  would  fcarcely  create  the 
neceffity  of  altering  a  tingle  lVllable  in  any 
or  the  moft  celebrated  of  theie  performances. 

It  is  ftriking  to  obferve  the  difference  which 
there  is  in  this  retpedf  in  fimilar  works  of 
Mahometan  authors,  wherein  the  characters 
v\  Inch  they  mean  to  repretent  in  a  favour** 
able  light  are  drawn  vattly  more  obfervant 
or  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  (aj. 


But  to  make  an  end  of  this  dilcuffion  con¬ 
cerning  the  degree  in  which  the  peculiarities 
of  Chriftianity  have  fallen  into  negleCt,  and 
concerning  one  of  the  principal  of  the  caufes 
which  have  produced  it ;  if  this  be  the  ftate 
of  things  even  in  the  cate  of  fermons,  and  of 
the  compofitions  of  thofe  whofe  fphere  of 
information  muft  be  fuppofed  larger  than 

(a)  ^s,°  exceptions  have  fallen  within  my  own  reading, 
feut  the  writings  of  Richardson. 
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that  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it  muff  excite 
lei's  wonder,  that  in  the  world  in  general* 
though  Chriftianity  be  not  formally  denied, 
people  know  little  about  it ;  and  that  in  fa£t 
you  find,  when  you  come  to  converfe  with 
them,  that  admitting  in  terms  the  Divine 
Revelation  of  Scripture,  they  are  far  from 
believing  the  propofitions  which  it  con¬ 


tains. 


It  has  alfo  been  a  melancholy  prognoftie 
of  the  ftate  to  which  we  are  progrefiive,  that 
many  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  literati  of 
modern  times  have  been  profeffed  unbeliev¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  others  of  them  have  difcover- 
ed  inch  lukewarmnefs  in  the  caule  of  Chrift,, 
as  to  treat  with  efpecial  good  will,  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  refpe£l,  thofe  men,  who,  by  their 
avowed  publications,  were  openly  afiailing, 
or  infidioufly  undermining  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Chriftian  hope ;  confidering 
themfelves  as  more  clofely  united  to  them 
by  literature,  than  levered  from  them  by  the 
wideft  religious  differences  fa).  Can  it  then 

oceafion 


(n)  It  is  with  pain  that  the  author  finds  himfelf  compelled 
to  place  fo  great  a  writer  as  Dr.  Robertson  in  this  clafs. 
But,  to  fiy  nothing  of  his  phlegmatic  account  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  a  fubjecl  which  we  fhould  have  thought  likely  to 
excite  in  any  one,  who  united  the  character  of  a  C  hriflian 
Divine  with  that  of  an-Hiftorian,  feme  warmth  of  pious  gra- 
g  titude 
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occafion  furprife,  that  under  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  one  ol  the  moft  acute  and  mofi 
forward  of  the  profefled  unbelievers  (a) 
ihould  appear  to  anticipate^  as  at  no  great 
diftance,  the  more  complete  triumph  of  his 
Iceptical  principles;  and  that  another  author 
of  diftinguifhed  name  ( b),  not  lo  openly  pro- 
feffing  thofe  infidel  opinions,  fhould  declare 
oi  the  writer  above  alluded  to,  whofe  great 
abilities  had  been  fyflematically  proftituted 
to  the  open  attack  of  every  principle  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  “  that  he  had 
“  always  confidered  him,  both  in  his  life-time 

titude  for  the  good  providence  of  God;  to  pafs  over  alfo 
the  ambiguity  in  which  he  leaves  his  readers  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  chronology,  in  his  difqui- 
fitions  on  the  trade  of  India,  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 
lately  publifred,  cannot  but  excite  emotions  of  regret  and 
frame  in  every  iinccre  Chriftian.  The  author  hopes,  that 
he  has  lo  far  explained  his  fentiments  as  to  render  it  almoft 
unneceflary  to  remark,  what,  however,  to  prevent  mifcon- 
ftrucfion,  he  muft  here  declare,  that  fo  far  from  approving, 
he  muft  be  underftood  decidedly  to  condemn  a  hot,  a  conten- 
i-ious,  much  more  an  abufive  manner  of  oppofing  or  of 
speaking  of  tne  aflailants  of  Chriftianity.  The  Apoftlc’s  di¬ 
rection  in  this  refpedt  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

“  The  fervantof  the  Lord  muft  not  ftrivc;  but  be  gentle 

unto  men>  aPt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meeknefs  inftrutft- 
^  ing  thofe  that  oppofe  themfelves :  if  God  peradventure 
“  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
u  truth."  2.  Timothy,  ii.  24,  25. 

(a)  Mr.  Hume. 

(1)  Vide  Dr;  A.  Smith’s  Letter  to  W.  Strahan,  Efq. 

c  c  2  “  and 
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ami  iince  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly 
to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and  virtuous 
“  man  asnerhaos  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
will  permit? 


44 


44 
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Can  there  then  he  a  doubt,  whither  tends 
the  path  in  which  we  are  travelling,  and 
whit  her  at  length  it  rnuft  conduit  us?  If  any 
Ihould  helitate,  let  them  take  a  leffon  from 
experience.  In  a  neighbouring  country,  feve- 
ral  of  the  fame  caufes  have  been  in  action; 
and  they  have  at  length  produced  their  full 
effeit.  Manners  corrupted,  morals  depra\  eel, 
diilipation  predominant,  above  all,  Religion 
diferedited,  and  infidelity  grown  into  repute 
and  fafhion  (a),  terminated  in  the  public  dn- 
avowal  of  every  religious  principle  which 
had  been  ufed  to  attract:  the  veneration  or 
mankind.  The  reprefentatives  ot  a  whole 
nation  publicly  witneffing,  not  only  without 
horror,  but  to  lay  the  lead,  without  diiupproba- 
tion,  an  open  unqualified  denial  of  the  very 
evidence  of  God;  and  at  length,  as  a  body, 
withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  Ma- 
jedv  of  Heaven. 


(j)  Whar  ir,  here  Hated  muH  be  acknowledged  by  all,  be 
their  political  opinions  concerning  French  events  what  they 
may;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  writer’s  view  of  the 
fubjedt,  whether  the  Hate  of  morals  was  or  was  not,  quite, 
or  nearly  as  bad,  before  the  French  revolution. 
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There  are  not  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may  have 
witnefled  with  appreheniion,  and  may  he 
ready  to  confeis  with  pain,  the  gradual^  dc- 
clenlion  of  Religion,  but  who  at  the  lame 
time  may  conceive  that  the  wntei  of  this 
traft  is  dilpofed  to  carry  things  too  tar.  i  hey 
may  even  allege,  that  the  degree  of  Religion 
for  which  he  contends  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  ordinary  bulmels  of  life,  and  u  itn  the 
well-being  of  lociety ;  that  if  it  were  generally 
to  prevail,  people  would  be  wholly  engioffed 
by  Religion,  and  all  their  time  occupied  by 
prayer  and  preaching.  Men  not  being  iuffi- 
ciently  intereffed  in  the  purluit  ot  temporal 
oh] efts,  agriculture  and  commerce  would 
decline,  the  arts  would  languilh,  the  very 
duties  of  common  life  would  be  neglected, 
and,  in  fhort  the  whole  machine  of  civil  fo- 
cietv  would  be  obffrucfed,  and  lpeedilv  lfop- 
ped*.  An  opening  for  this  charge  is  given 
by  an  ingenious  writer  (a)  alluded  to  in  an 
early  period  of  our  work,  and  is  even  iome- 
what  countenanced  by  an  authoi  lmce  ic- 
ferred  to,  from  whom  iuch  a  ientiment  juftly 
excites  more  furprife  (b). 


Obiedlion 

J 

that  the 
author’s 
fy Item  is 
too  lh  ift, 
and  that 
if  it  were  to 
prevail  the 
world 
could  not 
go  on,  &c. 


,  In  reply  to  this  objection  it  might  be 
urTed,  that  though  we  fhould  allow  it  tor  a 


(s)  Soame  Jenvns.  (b)  Paley’s  Evidence. 
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moment  to  be  in  a  confiderable  degree  well 
founded,  yet  this  admifi  on  would  not  warrant 
tne  concluiion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
1  he  qucdion  would  dill  remain,  whether  our 
repi dentation  ot  what  Chridianity  requires 
t>e  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  For  if  it 
be,  furely  it  mud  be  confeffed  to  be  a  matter 
or  Imali  account  to  facrifice  a  little  worldly 
com  tort  and  proiperity,  during  the  thort  fpan 
of  our  exigence  in  this  life,  in  order  to  fe cure 
a  crown  of  eternal  glory,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  thole  plealures  which  are  at  God’s  right 
hand  for  evermore.  It  might  be  added  affo, 
tnat  our  blefled  Saviour  had  fairly  declared, 
that  it  would  often  be  required  of'  Chriftians 
to  make  inch  a  lacnfice,  and  had  forwarned 
us,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  it  with 
cheerfulnels  whenever  the  occalion  fhould 
arrive,  we  mud  habitually  fit  loofe  to  all 
worldly  poll effi ons  and  enjoyments.  And 
it  might  farther  be  remarked,  that  though  it 
v  en  even  admitted,  that  the  genera} prevalence 
(if  vital Ch>  jliaiuty  fhould  lomewhat  interfere 
ith  the  views  of  national  wealth  and  ag- 
gi  andi(emcnt,yct  that  there  istoo  tnuchreafon 
to  believe  that,  do  all  we  can,  this  general  pre¬ 
valence  needs  not  to  be  apprehended,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  judly,  could  not  be  hoped  for, 
but  in  truth  the  objedlion  on  which  we  have 
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now  been  commenting,  is  not  only  ground- 
lefs,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  the  truth. 

If  Chriftiauity,  inch  as  we  have  reprefented 
it,  were  generally  to  prevail,  toe  world,  fiom 
being  fuch  as  it  is,  would  become  a  lcene  of 
general  peace  and  profperitv,  and  abating  the 
chances  and  calamities  “  which  flefh  is  infe- 
64  parably  heir  to,  would  weai  one  unwearied 
face  of  complacency  and  joy. 

On  the  firft  promulgation  of  Chriftianity, 
it  is  true,  fome  of  her  early  converts  feem  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  io  fai  mi  halving  the 
genius  of  the  new  Religion,  as  to  imagine 
that  in  future  they  were  to  be  difeharged 
from  an  active  attendance  on  their  fecular 
affairs.  But  the  Apoflle  mold  pointedly 
guarded  them  againft  fo  grofs  an  error,  and 
exprefsly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  them  to 
perform  the  particular  duties  of  their  feveial 
lfations  with  increafed  alacrity  and  fidelity, 
that  they  might  thereby  do  credit  to  their  C  hril- 
tian  profeflion.  T.  his  he  did,  at  the  lame  time 
that  he  preferibed  to  them  that  predominant 
love  of  God  and  of  Chrift,  that  heavenly- 
mindednels,  that  comparative  indifference  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  that  carneft  endeavour 
after  growth  in  grace,  and  perfection  in  holi- 

c  c  4  nefs, 
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nets,  which  have  already  been  ftated  as  the 
eflential  charadferiftics  of  real  Chriftianity. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  by  any  who 
a  low  to  the  Apoftle  even  the  claim  of  a  con- 

’  ,Cnt.  in/Jrua°r’  much  lefs  by  any  who  ad¬ 
mit  his  Divine  authority,  that  thefb  latter 
precepts  are  incompatible  with  the  former. 
Det  it  be  remembered,  that  the  grand  charac¬ 
terise  mark  of  the  true  Chriftian,  which  has 
been  infilled  on,  is  his  defiring  to  plcafe  God 
m  all  lus  thoughts ,  and  words ,  and  actions ;  to 
take  the  revealed  word  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
belief  and  practice ;  “  to  let  his  light  jhine 
“  before  men and  in  all  things  to  adorn  the 
doBrine  which  he  profejjes.  No  calling  is 
Proscribed,  no  purluit  is  forbidden,  no  fcience 
or  art,  no  plealure  is  difallowed,  which  is  re¬ 
concilable  with  this  principle.  It  muft  in¬ 
deed  be  confe/led  that  Chriftianity  would  not 
favour  that  vehement  and  inordinate  ardor  in 
the  pui  hut  of  temporal  objects,  which  tends 
to  the  acquisition  of  immenfe  wealth,  or  of 
widely  Ipread  renown  ;  nor  is  it  calculated 
to  gratify  the  extravagant  views  of  thole  mis¬ 
taken  politicians,  the  chief  objcfl  of  whole 
admiration,  and  the  main  Scope  of  whole 
endeavours  for  their  country  are,  extended 
dominion,  and  commanding  power,  and  unri- 
\  allecl  affluence,  rather  than  thole  more  Solid 

advantages 
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advantages  of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  fecurity. 
Thele  men  would  barter  comfort  for  great- 
nefs.  In  their  vain  reveries  they  forget  that 
a  nation  confifts  of  individuals,  and  that  true 
national  prolperity  is  no  other  than  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  particular  happinefs. 

But  in  truth,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
the  prevalence  of  real  Religion  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftagnation  in  life;  a  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  emplovment  or  purfuit,  would  be 
fu  rniihed  with  a  new  motive  to  prolecute  it 
with  alacrity,  a  motive  far  more  confhmt  and 
vigorous  than  any  human  profpefts  can  iup- 
ply;  at  the  fame  time,  his  folicitude  being  not 
io  much  to  fucceed  in  whatever  he  nwht  be 

o 

engaged  in,  as  to  aft  from  a  pure  principle 
and  leave  the  event  to  God,  he  would  not 
he  liable  to  the  lame  difappointmcnts  as  men 
who  are  aftive  and  laborious  from  a  delire 
of  worldly  e;ain  or  of  human  eftimation. 
Thus  he  would  poffels  the  true  lecret  of  a 
life  at  the  fame  time  ufeful  and  happy. 
Following  peace  alio  with  all  men,  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  them  as  members  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily,  entitled  not  only  to  the  debts  of  juilice, 
but  to  the  lei's  definite  and  more  liberal  claims 
of  fraternal  kindnefs,  he  would  naturally  be 


Good  ef¬ 
fects  to  11  s 
as  a  politi¬ 
cal  com¬ 
munity 
from  the 
prevalence 
of  vital 
Chriltia- 
nity. 
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refpecled  and  beloved  by  others,  and  be  in 
himfelf  free  from  the  annoyance  of  thofe  bad 
paliions,  by  which  they  who  are  actuated  by 
worldly  principles  are  fo  commonly  corroded. 
If  any  country  were  indeed  filled  with  men, 
each  thus  diligently  dilcharging  the  duties  of 

O  J  o  o 

his  own  fration  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
rights  or  others,  but  on  the  contrary  endea- 
vouring,  fo  far  as  he  might  be  able,  to  forward 
their  views  and  promote  their  happpinefs, 
all  would  be  adlive  and  harmonious  in  the 
troodlv  frame  of  human  focietv.  There 

O  J  J 

would  be  no  fin  ings,  no  diicord.  Hie  whole 
machine  of  civil  life  would  work  without 
obftruffion  or  diibrder,  and  the  courfe  of  its 


movements  would  be  like  the  harmony  of 


the  fob 


'.e  ipnercs. 


Such  would  be  the  happy  hate  of  a  truly 
Chrifrian  nation  within  itfelf.  Nor  would 
its  condition  with  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries  form  a  contrail  to  this  its  internal  com¬ 
fort.  Such  a  community,  on  the  contrary, 
peaceful  at  home,  would  be  re  {periled  and 
beloved  r  broad.  General  integrity  in  all 
its  dealings  would  inlpire  univerlal  con¬ 
fidence;  differences  between  nations  com¬ 
monly  arife  from  mutual  injuries,  and  ftiil 
more  from  mutual  jcaloufv  and  diftruff.  Of 

the 
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the  former  there  would  be  no  longer  any  chap. 
ground  for  complaint ;  the  latter  would  find  vi. 
nothing  to  attach  upon.  But  if,  in  fpite  of  'w'~v 
all  its  juftice  and  forbearance,  the  violence 
of  fome  neighbouring  hate  ihould  force  it 
to  refift  an  unprovoked  attack,  for  hoftilities 
ftrictly  defenlive  are  thole  only  in  which  it 
would  be  engaged,  its  domeftic  union  would 
double  its  national  force,  while  the  con- 
fcioulnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  and  of  the  general 
favour  of  Heaven,  would  invigorate  its  arm, 
and  inipirit  its  efforts. 


It  is  indeed  the  polition  of  an  author, 
to  whom  we  have  had  frequent  occalion  to 
refer,  and  whole  love  of  paradox  has  not  fel- 
dom  led  him  into  error,  that  true  Chril- 
tianity  is  an  enemy  to  patriotifm.  If  bv 
patriotilm  be  meant  that  mifchievous  and 
domineering  quality  which  renders  men  ar¬ 
dent  to  promote,  not  the  happinefs,  but  the 
aggrandifement  of  their  own  country,  by  the 
oppreflion  and  conqueft  of  every  other ;  to 
Inch  patriotifm,  fo  generally  applauded  in 
the  Heathen  world,  that  Religion  mull 
be  indeed  an  enemy,  whofe  foundation  is 
juftice,  and  whofe  compendious  character  is 
“  peace  and  good  will  towards  men.”  But 
if  by  patriotifm  be  undcrltood  that  qua¬ 
lity 


Polition 
that  Chrif- 
tianity  hoi- 
tile  to  pa¬ 
triot  ii’m 
oppofed. 
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chap,  lity  which,  without  fhutting  up  our  philan- 
thropy  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  fingle 
kingdom,  yet  attaches  us  in  particular  to  the 
country  to  which  we  belong;  of  this  true 
patriotifm,  Chriftianity  is  the  moft  copious 
iource,  and  the  fureft  prefervative.  The 
contrary  opinion  can  indeed  only  have  arilen 
from  not  confidering  the  fulnefs  and  univer- 
fality  of  our  Saviour’s  precepts.  Not  like 
the  punv  productions  of  human  workman - 
fhip,  which  at  the  heft  can  commonly  ierve 
but  the  particular  purpofe  which  they  are 
Ipecially  defigned  to  anl'wer,  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  phyfical  principles  of  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  are  capable  of  being 
applied  at  once  to  ten  thoul'and  different 
ules;  thus,  amidft  infinite  complication,  pre- 
ferving  a  grand  iimplicitv,  and  therein  bear¬ 
ing  the  unambiguous  ftamp  of  their  Divine 
Original.  Thus,  to  fpecifv  one  out  of  the 
numherlefs  inftances  which  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  :  the  principle  of  gravitation,  while 
it  is  fubfervient  to  all  the  mechanical  pur- 
poles  of  common  life,  keeps  at  the  lame  time 
the  flars  in  their  courles,  and  fuftains  the 
harmony  of  worlds. 

Thus  alfo  in  the  cafe  before  us:  fociety 
confills  of  a  number  of  different  circles 
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of  various  magnitudes  and  ufes,  and  that 
circumftance,  wherein  the  principle  of  pa- 
triotifm  chiefly  coniifts,  whereby  the  duty  ot 
patriotiim  is  heft  pracfifed,  and  the  happieft 
efrefts  to  the  general  weal  produced,  is,  that 
it  fhould  be  the  delire  and  aim  ot  eveiy  in¬ 
dividual  to  fill  well  his  own  proper  cnclc,  as 
a  part  and  member  of  the  whole,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  ot  general  happinels, 
This  our  Saviour  enjoined  when  lie  pre¬ 
ferred  the  duty  of  univeriai  love,  which  is 

j 

but  another  term  for  the  mo  ft  exalted  pa- 
triotifm.  Benevolence,  indeed,  when  not 
originating  from  Religion,  ddpenies  but  trom 
alcanty  and  precarious  fund;  and  therefore, 
if  it  be  liberal  in  the  cafe  of  lbme  objects,  it 
is  generally  found  to  be  contracted  towards 

o 

others.  Men  who,  aching  from  worldly  prin¬ 
ciples,  make  the  greateft  lhir  about  general 
philanthropy  or  zealous  patriotiim,  are  often 
verv  deficient  in  their  conduit  in  domeftic 
life,  and  very  neglectful  of  the  opportunities, 
fully  within  their  reach,  of  promoting  the 
comfort  of  thole  with  whom  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  connected.  But  true  Chriftian 

J 

benevolence  is  always  occupied  in  producing 
happinefs  to  the  utmoft  of  its  power,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  its  lphere,  be  it 
larger  or  more  limited;  it  contracts  itlelf  to 
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the  meafnre  of  the  fmalleft;  it  can  expand 

lt,elf  to  the  amplitude  of  the  largeft.  It 
i-elembles  majeftic  rivers,  which  are  poured 
“om  311  flailing  and  abundant  fource.  Si* 
Rut  and  peaceful  in  their  outlet,  they  begin 
with  dilpenling  beauty  and  comfort  to  even- 
cottage  by  which  they  pafs.  In  their  further 
piogiels  they  fertihfe  provinces  and  enrich 
kingdoms.  At  length  they  pour  themfelves 
into  the  ocean,  where,  changing  their  names 
but  not  their  nature,  they  vifit  diftant  na¬ 
tions  and  other  hemifpheres,  and  fpread 

t  noughout  the  world  the  expanlive  tide  of 
their  beneficence. 


^  It  mml  be  confelled,  that  many  of  the  good 
eitecls  of  which  Religion  is  productive  to 
poetical  locieties  would  be  produced  even 
by  a  fake  Religion,  which  fhould  preferibe 
gOvid  moiais,  and  Ihould  lie  able  to  enforce 
its  precepts  by  fufficient  lanclions.  Of  this 
uatuic  are  tiiole  elfefls  which  depend  on 
our  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Being  who  fees 
tnc  heart,  in  order  to  alfift  the  weaknels,  and 
!n  \  a i  ions  ways  to  lupply  the  inherent  de¬ 
ice  Is  of  all  human  juriiprudence.  But  the 
luperior  excellence  of  Chriftianity  in  this 
relpecl  rnuft  be  acknowledged,  both  in  the 
luperiority  of  her  moral  code,  and  in  the 

powerful 
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powerful  motives  and  efficacious  means 
which  fine  furnilhes  for  enabling  us  to  prac- 
tife  it;  and  in  the  tendency  of  her  doftrines 
to  provide  for  the  obfervance  of  her  precepts, 
by  producing  tempers  of  mind  which  cor- 
refpond  with  them. 

But,  more  than  all  this,  it  has  not  perhaps 
been  enough  remarked,  that  true  Chrii- 
tianity,  from  her  eflential  nature,  appears 
peculiarly  and  powerfully  adapted  to  promote 
the  prefervation  and  healthfulnefs  of  political 
communities.  What  is  in  truth  their  grand 
malady  ?  The  anfwer  is  fhort ;  Selfifhnefs. 
This  is  that  young  diieafe  received  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  66  which  grows  with 
“  their  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  their 
“  flrength,”  and  through  which  they  at 
length  expire,  if  not  cut  off  prematurely  by 
lame  external  fhock  or  inteftine  convuliion. 

The  difeafe  of  felfifhnefs,  indeed,  a  flumes 
different  forms  in  the  different  claffes  of 
fociety.  In  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  it 
difplays  itfelf  in  luxury,  in  pomp  and  parade, 
and  in  all  the  frivolities  of  a  ficklv  and  de- 

J 

praved  imagination,  which  leeks  in  vain  its 
own  gratification,  and  is  dead  to  the  generous 
and  energetic  purluits  of  an  enlarged  heart.- 
-  '  In 
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chap.  In  the  lower  orders,  when  not  motionlefs 

VI*  ,  uuder  the  wciSht  of  a  fuperincumbent  de- 

f  pot  dm,  it  manifefts  ltfelf  in  pride,  and  its 
natural  offspring,  infubordination,  in  all  its 
modes.  But  though  the  external  effects 
may  vary,  the  internal  principle  is  the  fame; 
a  difpofition  in  each  individual  to  make  felf 
the  grand  center  and  end  of  his  defires  and 
enjoyments;  to  over-rate  his  own  merits  and 
lmpo:  tance,  and  of  courle  to  magnify  his 
claims  on  others,  and  in  return  to  under-rate 
tiiciis  on  him  ;  a  difpofition  to  under-value 
the  advantages,  and  overrate  the  difadvan- 
tages  oi  his  condition  in  lire.  X  hence  Iprino* 

1  <ipc.c.itv,  and  \  enahty,  and  lenluahty.  I  hence 
imperious  nobles  and  fadious  leaders,  and 
an  unruly  commonalty,  bearing  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  inconveniences  of  a  lower  ftation, 
<1110  imputing  to  the  nature  or  adminiftration 
of  their  government  the  evils  which  necef- 
ianly  flow  from  the  very  conftitution  of  our 
fpecies,  or  which  perhaps  are  chiefly  the  re- 
lult  of  their  own  vices  and  follies.  The 
oppofite  to  felfiflinefs  is  public  fpirit,  which 
may  be  termed,  not  unjuftly,  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  vitality,  the  very  life's  breath 
of  hates,  which  tends  to  keep  them  adivc 

and  vigorous,  and  to  carry  them  to  greatnefs 
and  elorv. 

w1  o' 
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The  tendency  of  public  Ipirit,  and  the  op- 
pofite  tendency  of  felfhhnefs,  have  not  elcaped 
the  obfervation  of  the  founders  of  dates,  or 
of  the  writers  on  government,  and  various 
expedients  have  been  reforted  to  and  extolled 
for  cherifhing  the  one,  and  for  repreffing 
the  other.  Sometimes  a  principle  of  inter¬ 
nal  agitation  and  diffenfion,  relulting  from 
the  very  frame  of  the  government,  has  been 
productive  of  the  effect.  Sparta  flourifhed 
for  more  than  feven  hundred  years  under  the 
ivil  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  guarded 

JO7  o 

againft  the  felfilh  principle,  by  prohibiting 
commerce,  and  impoling  univerfal  poverty 
and  hardfbip.  The  Roman  commonwealth, 
in  which  public  fpirit  was  cherilhed,  and 
felfifhnefs  checked,  by  the  principle  of  the 
love  of  glory,  was  alfo  of  long  continuance. 
This  paffion  naturally  operates  to  produce 
an  unbounded  Ipirit  of  conqueft,  which,  like 
the  ambition  of  the  greateft  of  its  own  he¬ 
roes,  was  never  iatiated  while  any  other  kina'- 
dom  was  left  it  to  iubduc.  The  principle 
of  political  vitality,  when  kept  alive  only  by- 
means  like  thefe,  merits  the  defeription  once 
given  of  eloquence:  Sicut  flamma  materia 
alitur,&  motibus  excitatur,  &urendo  clarelcit. 
But  like  eloquence,  when  no  longer  called 
into  action  by  external  caules,  or  fomented 
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by  civil  broils,  it  gradually  languifhes. 
Wealth  and  luxury  produce  dagnation,  and 
dagnation  terminates  in  death. 


To  provide,  however,  for  the  continuance 
of  a  date,  by  the  admiffion  of  internal  diflen- 
fions,  or  even  by  the  chilling  influence  of 
poverty,  feems  to  be  in  fome  fort  facrificing 
the  end  to  the  means.  Happinefs  is  the 
end  for  which  men  unite  m  civil  lociety; 
but  in  focieties  thus  condituted,  little  hap¬ 
pinefs,  comparatively  (peaking,  is  to  be  found. 
The  expedient,  again,  of  preferring  a  ftate 
by  the  ipirit  of  conqueft,  though  even  this 
has  not  wanted  its  admirers  (a),  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  when  conlidered 
on  principles  of  univerfal  juftice.  Such  a 
ftate  lives,  and  grows,  and  thrives  by  the 
milery  of  others,  and  becomes  profeffedly 
the  general  enemy  of  its  neighbours,  and  the 
fcourge  of  the  human  race.  All  thefe  de¬ 
vices  are  in  truth  but  too  much  like  the  fa¬ 
brications  of  man,  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Being,  clumiy,  yet 
weak  in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe,  and 

( a)  See  cfpecially  that  great  hiftorian,  P'erguson,.  who, 
in  his  Eflay  on  Civil  Society,  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
caufe  of  heroifm  from  the  cenfure  conveyed  by  the  poet:- 

w  from  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede.” 
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full  of  contradictory  principles  and  jarring  chap. 
movements.  vt* 

I  might  here  enlarge  with  pleafiire  on  the 
unrivalled  excellence,  in  this  very  view,  of 
the  conftitution  under  which  we  live  in  this 
happy  country ;  and  point  out  how,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  which  ever  exifted  upon  earth, 
it  is  fo  framed,  as  to  provide  at  the  lame 
time  for  keeping  up  a  due  degree  of  public 
Ipirit,  and  yet  for  preferving  unimpaired  the 
quietnefs,  and  comfort,  and  charities  of  pri¬ 
vate  life;  how  it  even  extraCts  from  felfilh- 
nefs  itfelf  many  of  the  advantages  which, 
under  lefs  happily  conftrudted  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  public  ipirit  only  can  iiipply* 

But  fuch  a  political  difcufTion,  however  grate-* 
ful  to  a  Britifh  mind,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  rather  our  bufinefs  to  remark, 
how  much  Chriftianity  in  every  way  fets 
herfelf  in  direft  hoftility  to  felfifhnefs,  the 
mortal  diftemper  of  political  communities, 
and  conlequently,  how  their  welfare  mull  be 
infeparable  from  her  prevalence.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  almoft  frated  as  the  main  objeCI 
and  chief  concern  of  Chriftianity,  to  root  out 
our  natural  felfifhnefs,  and  to  redify  the 
falfe  ftandard  which  it  impofes  on  us,  with 
views,  however,  far  higher  than  any  which 
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chap,  concern  merely  our  temporal  and  focial 
well-being;  to  bring  us  to  a  juft  eftimate  of 
ourfelves,  and  of  all  around  us,  and  to  a 
due  impreffion  of  the  various  claims  and  ob¬ 
ligations  refulting  from  the  different  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  we  ftand.  Benevolence,  en¬ 
larged,  vigorous,  operative  benevolence,  is 
her  mafter  principle.  Moderation  in  tem¬ 
poral  purfuits  and  enjoyments,  comparative 
indifference  to  the  lflue  of  worldly  projefis, 
diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  perfonal  and 
civil  duties,  refignation  to  the  will  of  God,, 
and  patience  under  all  the  difpenfations  of 
his  Providence,  are  among  her  daily  leffons. 
Humility  is  one  of  the  eflential  qualities, 
which  her  piecepts  moft  direffly  and  ftrongly 
enjoin,  and  which  all  her  various  doflrines 
tend  to  call  forth  and  cultivate;  and  humi¬ 
lity,  as  has  been  before  iuggefted,  lays  the 
deepeft  and  lureft  grounds  for  benevolence. 
In  whatever  clafs  or  order  of  fociety  Chrif- 
tianity  prevails,  fhe  fets  herfelf  to  reftify  the 
particular  faults,  or,  if  we  would  fpeak  more 
diftindtly,  to  counteract  the  particular  mode 
of  felfifhnefs,  to  which  that  clafs  is  liable. 
Affluence  fhc  teaches  to  be  liberal  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ;  authority,  to  bear  its  faculties  with 
mecknefs,  and  to  confider  the  various  cares 
and  obligations  belonging  to  its  elevated  fta- 

tion. 
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tion,  as  being  conditions  on  which  that 
ftation  is  conferred.  Thus,  foftening  the 
glare  of  wealth,  and  moderating  the  inlo- 
lence  of  power,  file  renders  the  inequalities 
of  the  l'ocial  Hate  lefs  galling  to  the  lower 
orders,  whom  all'o  Ihe  inftru&s,  in  their  turn, 
to  be  diligent,  humble,  patient;  reminding 
them  that  their  more  lowly  path  has  been 
allotted  to  them  by  the  hand  of  God;  that 
it  is  their  part  faithfully  to  difcharge  its 
duties,  and  contentedly  to  bear  its  inconve¬ 
niences;  that  the  prefent  hate  of  things  is 
very  Ihort;  that  the  objeds  about  which 
worldly  men  conflict  fo  eagerly,  are  not 
worth  the  conteft;  that  the  peace  of  mind, 
which  Religion  offers  to  all  ranks  indifcri- 
minately,  affords  more  true  latisfadion  than 
all  the  expenfive  pleafures  which  are  beyond 
the  poor  man’s  reach;  that  in  this  view, 
however,  the  poor  have  the  advantage,  and 
that  if  their  fuperiors  enjoy  more  abundant 
comforts,  they  are  alio  expoled  to  many 
temptations  from  which  the  inferior  dalles 
are  happily  exempted;  that  “  having,  food 
"  and  raiment,  they  thould  be  therewith 
content,”  for  that  their  fituation  in  life, 
with  all  its  evils,  is  better  than  they  have  de- 
ferved  at  the  hand  of  God ;  finally,  that  all 
human  difimetions  will  fioon  be  done  away, 
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and  the  true  followers  of  Chrift  will  all,  a$ 
children  of  the  fame  father,  be  alike  admit* 
ted  to  the  pofteftioiy  of  the  fame  heavenly 
inheritance.  Such  afe  the  blelTed  effeds  of 
Chriftianity  on  the  temporal  well-being  of 
political  communities. 

But  vital  But  the  Chriftianity  which  can  produce 
ty  alone'"  effeds  like  thefe  muft  be  real,  not  nominal, 
rfuccMhde  deep,  not  luperficial.  Such  then  is  the  Reli- 
cfFe,af’„  "ion  we  Ihould  cultivate,  if  we  would  rea- 

and,  dill  &  .  7 

more,  we  lize  thefe  pleafing  {peculations,  and  arreffc 

mult  either 

have  this,  the  prog 
or  no, at  prefent  circumftances  of  this  country,  it  is  a 

farther  reafon  for  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
this  vital  Chriftianity,  ftill  coniidering  its  ef¬ 
feds  [merely  in  a  political  view,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  human  appearance,  we  muft 
either  have  this  or  none ;  unlefs  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  be  in  Tome  degree  reftored,  we 
are  likely  not  only  to  lole  all  the  advantages 
which  we  might  have  derived  from  trueChril- 
tianity,  but  to  incur  all  the  manifold  evils 
which  would  rel'ult  from  the  abfence  of  all 
religion. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
a  weakly  princ;ple  of  Religion,  and  evert 

fuch  an  one,  in  a  political  view,  is  produdive 
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of  many  advantages,  though  its  exigence 
may  be  prolonged  if  all  external  circum- 
Hances  favour  its  continuance,  can  hardly 
be  kept  alive,  when  the  Hate  of  things  is  lo 
unfavourable  to  vital  Religion,  as  it  muft  be 
confefied  to  be  in  our  condition  of  fociety. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  ordinary  effeds  of  a 
Hate  of  wealth  and  prolperity  to  which  we 
here  allude.  Much  alio  mayjuftly  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  that  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  general  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  concerning  the  lyHems  and  opinions 
of  former  times.  At  a  lefs  advanced  period 
of  fociety,  indeed,  the  Religion  of  the  Hate 
will  be  generally  accepted,  though  it  be  not 
felt  in  its  vital  power.  It  was  the  Religion 
of  our  forefathers.  With  the  bulk  it  is  on 
that  account  entitled  to  reverence,  and  its 
authority  is  admitted  without  queflion.  The 
eflablifhment  in  which  it  lublifls  pleads  the 
lame  preicription,  and  obtains  the  fame  re- 
fpedt.  But  in  our  days,  things  are  very  dif¬ 
ferently  circumflanced.  Not  merely  the 
blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  former  times, 
but  even  the  proper  relped  for  them,  and 
the  reafonable  prefumption  in  their  favour, 
has  abated.  Still  lefs  will  the  idea  be  en¬ 
dured,  of  any  lyflem  being  kept  up,  when 
the  impoflure  is  feen  through  by  the  higher 
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brdeis,  for  the  fake  of  retaining  the  common 
people  in  fubjeftion.  A  fyftem,  if  not  fup- 
ported  by  a  real  perfuafion  of  its  truth,  will 
fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens,  that  in  a  more  advanced  hate  of 
focietv,  a  religious  eftablifhment  muft  be  in¬ 
debted  for  its  fupport  to  that  very  Religion 
which  in  earlier  times  it  foftered  and  pro- 
tedled,  as  the  weaknels  of  iome  aged  mo¬ 
ther  is  fuftained,  and  her  exiftence  lengthen¬ 
ed,  by  the  tender  affiduities  of  the  child 
whom  fhe  had  reared  in  the  helpleffnefs  of 
infancy.  So  in  the  prefent  in  (lance,  unlel's 
there  be  reinful'ed  into  the  mafs  of  our  fo- 
ciety,  fomething  of  that  principle,  which  ani¬ 
mated  our  eccldiaftical  Ivftem  in  its  earlier 

J 

days,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  hope  that  the  efiabbfh  - 
ment  will  very  long  continue ;  for  the  anomaly 
will  not  much  longer  be  borne,  of  an  effa- 
blifhmeftt,  the  ciBual  principles  of  the  bulk 
of  whofe  members,  and  even  teachers,  are  io 
extremely  different  from  thofe  which  it  pro- 
feffes.  But  in  proportion  as  vital  Chriffia- 
nity  can  be  revived,  in  that  fame  proportion 
the  church  eftablifhment  is  ffrengthened ; 
for  the  revival  of  vital  Chriftianity  is  the 
very  reinfufion  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ine.  Th  is  is  the  verv  Chriftianitv  on  which 

O  J  j 

our  efhiblifhment  is  founded  ;  and  that  which 

her 
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her  Articles,  and  Homilies,  and  Liturgy,  teach  chap. 
throughout.  VI* 

But  if,  when  the  reign  of  prejudice,  and 
even  of  honeft  prepoffellion,  and  of  grateful 
veneration,  is  no  more  (for  by  thefe  almoft 
any  fyftem  may  generally  be  fupported,  be¬ 
fore  a  hate,  having  palfed  the  period  of  its 
maturity,  is  verging  to  its  decline)  if  there 
are  any  who  think  that  a  dry,  unanimated 
Religion,  like  that  which  is  now  profelfed 
by  nominal  Chriftians,  can  hold  its  place, 
much  more,  that  it  can  be  revived  among: 
the  general  mafs  of  mankind,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  that,  arguing  merely  on  human 
principles,  they  know  little  of  human  nature. 

The  kind  of  Religion  which  we  have  re¬ 
commended,  whatever  opinion  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  concerning  its  truth,  and  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  agency  of  Divine  Grace,  muft 
at  leaf!  be  conceded  to  be  the  only  one  which 
is  at  all  fuited  to  make  impreffion  upon  the 
lower  orders,  by  ftrongly  interefting  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  human  mind.  If  it  be  thought  that 
a  lyftem  of  ethics  may  regulate  the  conduit  of 
the  higher  claHes,  fuch  an  one  is  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  lower,  who  muft  be  work¬ 
ed  upon  by  their  affeitions,  or  they  will  not 
be  worked  upon  at  all.  The  ancients  were 

wifer 
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chap,  wilcr  than  ourielves,  and  never  thought  of 
V|-  governing  the  community  in  general  by  their 
leflons  of  philolophy.  I  hel'e  leffons  were 
confined  to  the  fchools  of  the  learned,  while 
tor  the  million,  a  fyftem  of  Religion,  fuch 
as  it  was,  was  kept  up,  as  alone  adapted  to 
Appeal  to  their  groffer  natures.  If  this  reafoning  fail 

experience.  .  ,  .  o 

to  convince,  we  may  lately  appeal  to  expe¬ 
rience.  Let  the  Socinian  and  the  moral 
teacher  of  Chriilianity  come  forth,  and  tell 
us  what  effects  they  have  produced  on  the 
lower  orders.  They  themlelves  will  hardly 
deny  the  inefficacy  of  their  inftru&ions.  But, 
blelTed  be  God,  the  Religion  which  we  re¬ 
commend  has  proved  its  correl'pondence 
with  the  charafter  originally  given  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  that  it  was  calculated  for  the  poor, 
by  changing  the  whole  condition  of  the  mats 
of  fociety  in  many  of  the  moll:  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  and  other  countries;  and  bv 
bringing  them  from  being  beetles  of  almoil 
unexampled  wickednefs  and  barbarifm,  to  be 
eminent  for  fobriety,  decency,  indiiftrv,  and, 
in  ihort,  for  whatever  can  render  men  ufeful 
members  of  civil  focietv. 

j 
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ffindeed  through  the  bleffing  of  Providence, 
a  principle  of  true  Religion  Ihould  in  any 
conf  dcrable  degree  gain  ground,  there  is  no 
efhmuting  the  effcfts  on  public  morals,  and 
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the  conlequent  influence  on  our  political  wel¬ 
fare.  Thel'e  effeCts  are  not  merely  negative; 
though  it  would  be  much,  merely  to  check 
the  farther  progrefs  of  a  gangrene  which  is 
eating  out  the  very  vital  principles  of  our 
focial  and  political  exiltence.  The  general 
Itandard  of  morality  formerly  defcribed, 
would  be  railed,  it  would  at  leaft  be  lull  a  hied 
and  kept  for  a  while  from  farther  depreffion. 
The  elteem  which  religious  characters  would 


perfonally  attract,  would  extend  to  the  lyltem 
which  they  Ihould  hold,  and  to  the  eltablilh- 
mentof  which  they  Ihould  be  members.  Thel'e 
are  all  merely  natural  conlequences.  Rut  to 
thole  who  believe  in  a  luperintending  Provi¬ 
dence,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  blefling  of  God 
might  be  drawn  down  upon  our  country,  and 
the  Itroke  of  his  anger  be  for  a  while 


lulpended. 


CHAP. 


VI. 


Let  us  be  fpared  the  painful  talk  of  trac¬ 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  the  fatal  confequences 
of  the  extinction  of  Religion  among  us. 

O  O 

They  are  indeed  fuch  as  no  man,  who  is  ever 
lo  little  interefted  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  can  contemplate  without  the  deepelt 
concern.  The  very  lol's  of  our  church 
eltablilhment,  though,  as  in  all  human  insti¬ 
tutions,  fome  defeCts  may  be  found  in  it, 
would  in  itfelf  be  attended  with  the  molt  fa- 
'  .  tal 
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•chap.  conferences,  I\o  prudent  man  dares 
VI.  haffily  pronounce  how  far  its  deftrufhon 
might  not  greatly  endanger  our  civil  infti- 
tutions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  want  of  it  would  alfo  be  in  the 
highefl  degree  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  hill  more,  that  it  would  take  away 
what  appears  from  experience  to  be  one  of 
the  moil;  probable  means  of  its  revival.  Xo 
what  a  degree  might  even  the  avowed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  men,  not  altogether  without  Reli¬ 
gion,  decline,  when  our  ineffimable  Liturgy 
fhould  no  longer  remain  in  ufe ;  a  Liturgy 
juffly  ineffimable,  which  continually  fets  be¬ 
fore  us  a  faithful  model  of  the  Chriftian’s 
belief,  and  practice,  and  language,  reftrain- 
ing  us,  as  far  as  reffraint  is  poffible,  from 
exceflive  deviations  ;  furnifhing  us  with  abun¬ 
dant  mffrudfion  when  we  would  return  into 
the  right  path ;  affording  an  advantage- 
ground  of  no  little  value  to  luch  infi ruefors 
as  ff ill  adhere  to  the  good  old  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  in  fhort,  daily 
(haming  us,  by  preferving  a  living  reprefeu- 
tation  of  the  opinions  and  habits  of  better 
times,  as  feme  hifforical  record,  which  re¬ 
proaches  a  degenerate  pofferity,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  v/orthier  deeds  of  their  progenitors, 
in  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  to  what  a  depth 

public 
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public  morals  might  link,  may  be  anticipated 
by  thole  who  conlider  what  would  then  be 
the  condition  of  locietv ;  who  reflect  how 
bad  principles  and  vicious  conduct  mutually 
aid  each  other’s  operation,  and  how,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  former  make  lure  the  ground 
which  the  latter  may  have  gained  ;  who  re¬ 
member,  that  in  the  lower  orders,  the  fvl- 
tern  of  honour,  and  the  relponlibility  of 
character,  are  wanting,  which  in  the  liijie- 
rior  clalfes,  in  lome  poor  degree  l'upply  the 
place  of  higher  principles,  [t  is  well  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  fuch  a  com¬ 
munity  could  not  long  lublih.  1  he  cement 
of  fociety  being  no  more,  the  hate  would 
loon  be  dillolved  into  individuality. 


4*3 


Let  it  not  be  vainly  imagined,  that  our 
hate  of  civilization  mull  prevent  the  moral 
degeneracy  here  threatened.  A  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  has  lately  furnilhed  a  lamentable 
proof,  that  luperior  pohlh  and  refinement 
may  well  confift  with  a  very  large  mealure  of 
depravity.  But  to  appeal  to  a  hill  more  de¬ 
ceive  inhance;  it  may  be  feen  in  the  hihoryof 
the  latter  years  of  the  moh  celebrated  of  the 
I  agan  nations,  that  the  higheh  degrees  of 
civilization  and  refinement  are  by  no  means 
infeparable  from  the  moh  blocking  depravity 
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tHAP,  of  morals.  The  fadf  is  certain,  and  the  ob- 
YI*  vious  inference  with  regard  to  ourfelves  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  I  he  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon  (inch  it  really  appears  to  our 
view)  for  which  the  natural  corruption  of 
man  might  hardly  feem  to  account fufficiently, 
has  been  explained  by  an  infpired  writer. 
Speaking  of  the  mod;  polifhed  nations  of 
antiquity,  he  obterves  ;  44  liecaule  when  they 
44  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
v4  and  were  not  folic itous  (a)  to  retain  him  in 
4"  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  over  to  a 
44  reprobate  mind.”  Let  us  then  beware, 
and  take  warning  from  their  example  ;  let 
us  not  fuffer  our  felf  love  to  beguile  us;  let 
us  not  vainly  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  al¬ 
though  profperity  and  wealth  may  have 
caufed  11s  to  relax  a  little  too  much  in  thofe 
more  ferious  duties  which  regard  our  Maker, 
yet  that  we  fhal!  Hop  where  we  are;  or,  at 
lead,  that  we  can  never  link  into  the  fame 
date  of  moral  depravation.  Doubtlefs  we 
lhould  fink  as  low,  if  God  were  to  give  us  up 
alfo  to  our  own  imaginations.  And  what 
ground  have  we  to  think  he  will  not?  If  we 
would  realbn  juftly,  we  lhould  not  compare 

( a )  Such  feems  to  be  the  juft  rendering  of  the  word 
which  our  Teftamcnt  tranflates,  (C  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
w  in  their  knowledge.” 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves  with  the  hate  of  the  Heathen  world  c  H  A 
when  at  its  word:,  but  with  its  ftate  at  that  vr. 
period,  when,  for  its  forgetfulnels  of  God, 
and  its  ingratitude  towards  him,  it  was  buf¬ 
fered  to  fall,  till  at  1  ength  it  reached  that 
word:,  its  ultimate  point  of  depreflion.  The 
Heathens  had  only  reaion  and  natural  con- 
fcienc$  to  direft  them ;  we  enjoy,  fuperadded 
to  thefe,  the  clear  light  of  Goljiel  revelation, 
and  a  diffinft  declaration  of  God’s  dealings 
with  them 7  to  be  a  leflon  tor  our  inftrudiion. 

How  then  can  we  but  believe  that  if  we,  en¬ 
joying  advantages  fo  much  fuperior  to  theirs, 
are  alike  forgetful  of  our  kind  benefa&or,  we 
alio  fhall  be  left  to  ourielves ;  and  if  lo  left, 
what  reaion  can  be  affigned  why  we  fhould 
not  fall  into  the  lame  enormities? 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  inquiry  is  praaica; 
ol  the  fir  ft  importance,  and  the  general  anfiwcr  hinTs  for 

.  •  -  r:~  o  con^ua  of 

to  it  is  not  difficult. —  1  he  caufes  and  nature  n,en 
of  the  decay  of  Religion  and  morals  among  Hie  cab  of 
us  Sufficiently  indicate  the  cour/e,  which,  on 
principles  of  found  policv,  it  is  in  the  hio  heft  b,y  ,he 

1  „  0  above 

degree  expedient  for  us  to  puriue.  The  dil-  llatementj. 
temper  of  which,  as  a  community,  we  are 
lick,  fhould  be  confidered  rather  as  a  moral 
than  a  political  malady.  How  much  has 
this  been  forgotten  by  the  dilputants  of  mo¬ 
dern 
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chap,  dern  times;  and  accordingly,  how  tranfient 
vi-  may  be  expected  to  be  the  good  effeCts  of  the 

v  heft  of  their  publications!  We  fhould  endea¬ 

vour  to  tread  back  our  heps.  Every  effort 
fhould  be  ubed  to  raife  the  depreffed  tone  of 
public  morals.  This  is  a  duty  particularly 
incumbent  on  all  who  are  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligations  which  in  this  refpeft  we 
owe  as  a  nation  to  thole  exalted  characters 
whom  God  in  his  undeferved  mercy  to  us 
ftill  fuffers  to  continue  on  the  throne,  and 
who  fet  to  their  i'ubjects  a  pattern  of  decency 
and  moderation  rarely  been  in  their  elevated 
ftation. 

But  every  perfon  of  rank,  and  fortune,  and 
abilities,  fhould  endeavour  in  like  manner 
to  exhibit  a  fimilar  example,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  imitation  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  borne  well- 
meaning  people,  that  by  giving,  as  far  as  they 
poffibly  could  with  innocence,  into  the  cuf- 
toms  and  practices  of  irreligious  men,  they- 
might  boften  the  prejudices  too  frequently 
taken  up  againft  Religion,  of  its  being  an 
auffere  gloomy  bervice,  and  thus  becure  a 
previous  favourable  impreffion  againft  any 
time  when  they  might  have  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  explaining  or  enforcing  their  fentiments. 

This  is  always  a  queftionable,  and,  it  is  to  be 

feared,  a  dangerous  policy.  Many  mifchiev- 

ous  confequences  neceflarily  refulting  from 

it  might  ealily  be  enumerated.  But  it  is  a 

policy  particularly  unfuitable  to  our  inconfide- 

rate  and  diffipated  times,  and  to  the  lengths 

at  which  we  are  arrived.  In  thefe  circum- 

ftances,  the  moft  likelv  means  of  producing' 

•  t  .  1 

the  revuljion  which  is  required,  mud;  be 
boldly  to  proclaim  the  diitinclion  between 
“  the  adherents  of  God  and  Baal.”  The  ex¬ 
pediency  of  this  condud  in  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion  is  confirmed  by  another  coniideration,  to 
which  we  have  before  had  occafion  to  refer. 
It  is  this — that  when  men  are  aware  that 
fomething  of  difficulty  is  to  be  effected,  their 
Ijfirits  rife  to  the  level  of  the  encounter;  thev 
make  up  their  minds  to  bear  hardships  and 
brave  dangers,  and  to  perfevere  in  fpite  of  fa¬ 
tigue  and  oppofition :  whereas  in  a  matter  which 
is  regarded  as  of  ealy  and  ordinary  operation, 
they  are  apt  to  dumber  over  their  work,  and 
to  fail  in  what  a  fmall  effort  might  have 
been  diffident  to  accompli fh,  for  want  of 
having  called  up  the  requifite  degree  of  ener¬ 
gy  and  Ipirit;  Conformably  to  the  principle 
which  is  hereby  iuggeded,  in  the  circum- 
dances  in  which  wc  are  placed,  the  line  of 

demarcation  between  the  friends  and  the 

1 
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enemies  of  Religion  fhould  now  be  made 
clear;  the  reparation  fhould  be  broad  and  ob¬ 
vious.  Let  him  then,  who  wifhes  well  to  his 
country,  no  longer  hefitate  what  courfe  of 
conduct  to  purfue.  1  he  quertion  now  is  not, 
in  what  liberties  he  might  warrantablv  in- 

O  J 

dulge  himfelf  in  another  iituation,  but  what 
are  the  restraints  on  himfelf  which  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  prelent  times  render  it  advife- 
able  for  him  to  impofe.  Circumftanced  as 
we  now  are,  it  is  more  than  ever  obvious, 
that  the  be  ft  man  is  the  true [l  patriot. 

^or  is  it  only  by  their  perfonal  conduct, 
though  this  mode  will  always  be  the  mofi* 

O  J 

efficacious,  that  men  of  authority  and  influ- 
once  may  promote  the  caufe  of  good  morals,. 
Let  them  in  their  feveral  ftations  encourage 
virtue  and  difcountenance  vice  in  others. 
Let  them  enforce  the  laws  by  which  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  forefathers  has  guarded  againfl: 
the  gr offer  infractions  of  morals,  andcongra- 
t ulate  themfelves,  that  in  a  leading  fituation 
on  the  bench  of  juftice  there  is  placed  a  man 
who,  to  his  honour  be  it  fpoken,  is  well  dil- 
pofed  to  a  (lift  their  efforts,  (a)  Let  them 

(a)  It  is  a  gratification  to  the  writer’s  perfonal  as  well  as 
public  feelings  to  pay  this  tribute  of  refpedt  to  the  character 
of  bor<l  Chief  Fuliice  Kenyon. 

■v/ 
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favour  and  take  part  in  any  plans  which 
may  be  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
morality.  Above  all  things,  let  them  endea¬ 
vour  to  inilrubt  and  improve  the  riling  gene¬ 
ration,  that,  it  it  be  polhble,  an  antidote  may 
be  provided  for  the  malignity  of  that  venom 
which  is  floring  up  in  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  This  has  long  been  to  my  mind  the  mold 
formidable  feature  of  the  prefent  Ifate  of 
things  in  France,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
brood  ol  moral  vipers,  as  it  were,  is  now  hatch- 
ing,  which,  when  they  fhall  have  attained  to 
their  mifchievous  maturity,  will  go  forth  to 
poifon  the  world.  But  fruitlels  will  be  all 
attempts  to  fuftain,  much  more  to  revive,  the 
fainting  caufe  of  morals,  unlefs  you  can  ill 
foine  degree  reftore  the  prevalence  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Chriflianity.  It  is  in  morals  as  in 
phyfics;  unlefs  the  fburce  ot  pra6lical  princi¬ 
ples  be  elevated,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  make  them  flow  on  a  high  level  in  their 
future  coiirfe*  \  ou  may  force  them  for  a 
while  into  fome  conflrained  pofition,  but 
they  will  loon  drop  to  their  natural  point  of 
depreflion.  By  all, therefore,  who  are  ftudious 
of  their  country’s  welfare,  more  particularly 
by  all  who  defire  to  lupport  our  ecclefiaftical 
eftabhfhnient,  every  effort  Ihould  be  ufed  to 
revive  the  Chriflianity  of  our  better  days, 
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Tt  he  attempt  Ihould  elpeeially  be  made  in 
the  cafe  of  the  paftors  of  the  Church,  whole 
fituatioa  mu  ft  render  the  principles  which 
they  hold  a  matter  of  fupereminent  import¬ 
ance.  Wherever  thefe  teachers  have  fteadily 
and  zealoufly  inculcated  the  true  dodfrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  happieft  effedts 
have  commonly  rewarded  their  labours.  And 
it  is  worth  oblerving,  in  the  view  which  we 
are  now  taking,  that  thefe  men,  as  might 
naturally  be  expedted,  are  perhaps,  without 
exception,  friendly  to  our  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  eflablifhments  (aj,  and  confcquentlv, 
that  their  inftructions  and  influence  tend 
directly ,  as  well  as  indirectly ,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  caufe  of  order  and  good  govern- 

O  O 

ment.  Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten  by  any, 
who,  judging  with  the  abftradt  coldnels  of 
mere  politicians,  might  doubt  whether,  by 
adopting  the  meafures  here  recommended,  a 
religious  warmth  might  not  be  called  into 
adtion,  which  might  break  out  into  milchiev- 
ous  irregularities,  that  experience  proves  that 
an  eftabiilhment  affords,  from  its  very  nature* 
the  happy  means  of  exciting  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fervour  and  animation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  retraining  them  within  due 

(a)  '.Phis  is  not  thrown  out  rafhly*.  but  aflerted  on  the 
writer's  own  knowledge. 

bounds,. 
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bounds.  The  duty  of  encouraging  vital  Rc-  chap. 
ligion  in  the  Church  particularly  devolves  VI# 
on  all  who  have  the  dilpofal  of  ecclefiaftical 
preferment,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  lacred  order.  Some  of  thele 
have  already  founded  the  alarm,  juftly  cen- 
hiring  the  praftice  of  fuffering  Chriftianity  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  fvftem  of  ethics,  and 
recommending  more  attention  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  doefrines  of  our  Religion.  In  our  fchools, 
in  our  univerfities,  let  the  fludy  be  encouraged 
of  the  writings  of  thole  venerable  divines, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  purer  times  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity.  Let  even  a  conliderable  proficiency 
in  their  writings  be  required  of  candidates  for 
ordination.  Let  our  churches  no  longer 
witnefs  that  unfeemly  difcordance,  which  has 
too  much  prevailed,  between  the  prayers  which 
precede,  and  the  fermon  which  follows. 

But  it  may  be  enough  to  have  briefly 
hinted  at  the  courfo  of  condudl,  which,  in 
the  prefent  circumfhmces  of  this  country, 
motives  merely  political  fhould  prompt  us  to 
purfue.  1  o  all  who  have  at  heart  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  the  above  fua^eftions  are  fo- 

oo 

lemnly  fubmitted.  They  have  not  been 
urged  altogether  without  mifgivings,  left  it 
ftiould  appear  as  though  the  concern  of  Eter- 
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chap,  nity  were  melted  down  into  a  mere  matter 
vr»  of  temporal  advantage,  or  political  expe** 
diency.  But  fince  it  has  gracioufly  pleafed 
the  Supreme  Being  i'o  to  arrange  the  condi- 
tution  of  things,  as  to  render  the  prevalence 
of  true  Religion  and  of  pure  morality  com 
ducive  to  the  well-being  of  hates,  and  the 
prefervation  of  civil  order;  and  fince  thefe 
fubordinate  inducements  are  not  unfrequently 
held  forth,  even  by  the  facred  writers,  it 
feemed  not  improper,  and  lcarcely  liable  to 
mifconftru&ion,  to  fugged:  inferior  motives 
to  readers,  who  might  be  lefs  difpofed  to 
liften  to  confiderations  of  a  higher  order. 

Would  to  God  that  the  courfe  of  condudl 
here  fuggefted  might  be  fairly  purfued :  would 
to  God  that  the  happy  conlequences,  which 
would  refult  from  the  princij)les  we  have 
recommended,  could  be  realized  ;  and  above 
all,  that  the  influence  of  true  Religion  could 
be  extenlively  ditfuled;  it  is  the  be  ft  with 
which  can  be  formed  for  his  country,  by  0115 
who  is  deeply  anxious  for  its  welfare; — 

Lucem  redde  tuam,  dux  bone,  patriae ! 

Inftar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Aftulht  populo,  gratior  it  dies^ 

Iht  foies  melius  nitent* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Practical  Hints  to  various  Defcriptions  of 

Perfons. 

'npHus  have  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
chief  defefts  of  the  religious  fyftcm  of 
the  hulk  of  profeffed  Chriftians  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  pointed  out  their  low  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Christianity  in  general, 
their  inadequate  conceptions  of  all  its  leading 
doftrines,  and  the  effeft  hereby  naturally 
produced  in  relaxing  the  ftrichiefs  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  lyftem ;  more  than  all,  we  have  remarked 
their  grand  fundamental  milconception  of  its 
genius  and  eflential  nature.  Let  not  there-  Difference 
fore  the  difference  between  them  and  true  ^t1^'caenndthc 
believers  be  confidered  as  a  minute  differ-  real  Cllnf- 

.  tians  of  the 

ence,  as  a  queihon  or  forms  or  opinions. 

The  queftion  is  of  the  very  lubftance  of  Re¬ 
ligion;  the  difference  is  of  the  moft  ferious 
and  momentous  amount.  We  muff  Ipeak 
out.  Pheir  Chrijlianity  is  not  Chrijlianity. 

It  wants  the  radical  principle.  It  is  mainly 
defective  in  all  the  grand  conftituents.  Let 
them  no  longer  then  be  deceived  by  names 
?n  a  matter  of  infinite  importance:  but  with 
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CHAP,  humble  prayer  to  the  fource  of  all  wifdom, 
VH*  that  he  would  enlighten  their  underftanding, 
"  Y  and  clear  their  hearts  from  prejudice,  let 

i  y  examine  by  the  Scripture 
f;  a  in  lard  their  real  belief  and  allowed  prac¬ 
tice,  and  they  will  become  lenfible  of  the 
fhallownefs  of  their  {canty  lyftem. 


Helps  in 
ielf-exami- 
nation — 
Frequent 
fources  of 
felt  decep¬ 
tion  point¬ 
ed  out. 


If  through  the  bleffing  of  Providence  on 
any  thing  which  may  have  been  here  written, 
there  fhould  be  any  whom  it  has  dilpofed  to 
this  important  duty  of  {elf-inquiry ;  letmepre- 
vioufly  warn  them  to  be  well  aware  of  our  na¬ 
tural  pronenefs  to  think  too  favourably  of  our- 
felves.  Selnfhnefs  is  one  of  the  principal 
fruits  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  lelafhnefs  dilpoles  us  to  over¬ 
rate  our  good  qualities,  and  to  overlook  or  ex¬ 
tenuate  our  defeats.  The  corruption  of  human 
nature  therefore  being  admitted,  it  follows 
undeniably,  that  in  all  our  reckonings,  if  we 
would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  character, 
we  muff  make  an  allowance  for  the  effects 
of  lellKhnefs.  it  is  alfo  another  c fleet  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  to  cloud  our 
moral  fight,  and  blunt  our  moral  fenflbility. 
Something  mull  therefore  be  allowed  for  this 
effect  like  wile.  Doubtlefs,  the  perfect  purity 
pf  the  Supreme  Being  makes  him  fee  in  us 
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flains  far  more  in  number,  and  deeper  in  dye, 
than  we  ourfelves  can  difcover.  Nor  fhould 
another  awful  confideration  be  forgotten. 
When  we  look  into  ourfelves,  thole  fins  only 
into  which  we  have  lately  fallen  are  com¬ 
monly  apt  to  excite  any  lively  impreffion. 
Many  individual  ads  of  vice,  or  a  continued 
courfe  of  vicious  or  diffipatcd  condud,  which, 
when  recent,  may  have  fmitten  us  with  deep 
remorfe,  after  a  few  months  or  years  leave 
but  very  faint  traces  in  our  recolledion;  at 
lead,  thofe  ads  alone  continue  to  drike  us 
drongly,  which  were  of  verv  extraordi- 
nary  magnitude.  But  the  drong  imprelfions 
which  they  at  fird  excited,  not  the  faded 
images  which  they  fublequently  prelent  to 
us,  furnilh  the  true  meafure  of  their  guilt. 
And  to  the  pure  eyes  of  God,  this  guilt  mud 
always  have  appeared  far  greater  than  to  us. 
Now  to  the  Supreme  Being  we  mud  believe 
that  there  is  no  pad  or  future;  as  whatever 
'will  be ,  fo  whatever  has  been  is  retained  by 
him  in  prefent  and  unvarying  contemplation, 
continuing  always  to  appear  jud  the  fame  as 
at  the  fird  moment  of  its  happening.  Well 
may  it  then  humble  us  in  the  fight  of  that 
Being  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity,  to  call  to  mind,  that  unlefs  our  of¬ 
fences  lia  /G  been  blotted  out  by  our  obtaining 
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an  intereft  in  the  fatisfadion  of  Chrift, 
through  true  repentance  and  lively  faith,  we 
appear  before  him  clothed  with  the  fins  of 
our  whole  lives  in  all  their  original  depth  of 
colouring,  and  with  all  the  aggravations 
which  we  no  longer  particularly  remember, 
but  which,  in  general,  we,  perhaps,  may  re¬ 
coiled  to  have  once  filled  us  with  fhame  and 


confulion  of  face.  The  writer  is  the  rather 
deiirous  of  enforcing  this  refledion,  becaufe 
he  can  truly  declare,  that  he  has  found  no 
confideration  fo  efficacious  in  producing  in 
his  own  mind  the  deepeft  felf-abafement. 


In  treating  of  the  fources  of  the  erroneous. 

eftimates  which  we  form  of  our  religious 

o 

and  moral  charader,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
without  its  ufes  to  take  this  occafion  of 
pointing  out  fome  other  common  fprings  of 
fell-deception.  Many  pcrfons,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  hinted,  are  milled  by  the  favourable 
opinions  entertained  of  them  by  others; 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  miftake  a  hot  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  for  a  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  Golpel;  and  almofl 
all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  are  more  or 
lejs  milled  by  confounding  the  luggefHons  of 
the  underffiinding  with  the  impulfes  of  the 
will,  the  a 'Teat  which  out  judgement  gives 
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to  religious  and  moral  truths,  with  a  hearty  chap. 


belief  and  approbation  of  them. 


There  is  another  frequent  fource  of  {elf- 
deception,  which  is  produdtive  of  lo  much 
mifchief  in  life,  that  though  it  may  appear  to 
lead  to  fome  degree  of  repetition,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  omit  the  mention  of 
it  in  this  place.  That  we  rriay  be  the  better 
underftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  premile,  that 
certain  particular  vices,  and  likewife  that 
certain  particular  good  and  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  feem  naturally  to  belong  to  certain  par¬ 
ticular  periods  and  conditions  of  life.  Now, 
if  we  would  reafon  fairly  in  eflimating  our 
moral  charadter,  we  ought  to  examine  our- 
feives  w7ith  reference  to  that  particular  “  fin 
16  which  does  mod  eafily  befet  us,”  not  to 
fome  other  fin  to  which  we  arc  not  nearly 
lo  much  liable.  And  in  like  manner,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  account  it  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  felf-complacency,  if  we  find  in 
oui  lelves  that  good  and  amiable  quality  which 
natuially  belongs  to  our  period  or  condition; 
but  rather  look  for  fome  leis  ambiguous  fign 
of  a  real  internal  principle  of  virtue.  But 
we  are  very  apt  to  reverfe  thefe  rules  of  judg¬ 
ing;  we  arq  very  apt,  on  the  one  hand,  both 
* 
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in  ourfelves  and  in  others,  to  excufe  “  the 
“  befetting  fin,”  taking  and  giving  credit  for 
being  exempt  from  others,  to  which  we  or 
they  arc  lets  liable;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  value  ourfelves  extremely  on  our  poffeffion 
Oi  the  good  or  amiable  quality  which  na- 
tu:al.\  belongs  to  us,  and  to  require  no  more 
iatisiacfory  evidence  of  the  fujji.ciency  at  leaf! 
of  our  moral  chara&er.  The  bad  effects  of 
this  partiality  are  .aggravated  by  the  practice 
to  which  we  are  fadiy  prone,  of  being  con¬ 
tented,  when  we  take  a  hafty  view  of  our¬ 
felves,  with  negative  evidences  of  our  ftate, 
thinking  it  very  well  if  we  are  not  fhocked 
by  fomc  great  actual  tranfgreffon,  inftead  of 
looking  for  the  pofitive  figns  of  a  true  Chrif- 
tuui,  as  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scripture. 


But  the  fource  of  felf-deception,  which  it 
is  more  particularly  our  prefent  objedt  to 
point  out,  is  a  dilpofition  to  confider  as  a  con- 
queft  of  any  particular  vice,  our  merely  for- 
faking  it  on  our  quitting  the  period  or  con¬ 
dition  of  lire  to  which  that  vice  belongs, 
when  perhaps  alfo  we  fubftitute  for  it  the 
vice  of  the  new  period  or  condition  on  which 
we  are  entering.  We  thus  miffake  our  merely 
outgrowing  our  vices,  or  our  relinquifhing 
them  from  fomc  change  in  our  worldly  cir- 

°ances. 


cumftances,  for  a  thorough,  or  at  leaft  for  a  chap. 


more  clolely.  Young  people  may,  without 
much  offence,  he  inconfiderate  and  diflipated ; 
the  youth  of  one  fex  may  indulge  occaiion- 
ally  in  licentious  excelfes;  thole  of  the  other 
may  be  fupremely  given  up  to  vanity  and 
pleafure;  yet,  provided  that  they  are  l'vvcet 
tempered,  and  open,  and  not  difobedient  to 
their  parents  or  other  fuperiors,  the  former 
are  deemed  good  hearted  young  men,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  innocent  young  women.  Thole  who  love 
them  bed;  have  no  folicitude  about  their 
fpiritual  interefts;  and  it  would  be  deemed 
ftrangelv  ftri£f  in  themfelves,  or  in  others,  to 
doubt  of  their  becoming  more  religious  as 
they  advance  in  life;  to  fpeak  of  them  as 
being  actually  under  the  divine  difplcalure, 
or,  if  their  lives  Ihould  be  in  danger,  to  en- 
tertain  any  apprehenfions  concerning  their 
future  defliny. 
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chap.  language  is  of  this  fort;  they  “  have  Town 
VI1'  “  their  wild  oats,  they  muft  now  reform, 
“  and  be  regular.”  Nor  perhaps  is  the  fame 
manifeft  predominance  of  vanity  and  diffipa- 
tion  deemed  innocent  in  the  matron;  but  if 
they  are  kind  relpectively  in  their  conjugal  and 
parental  relations,  and  are  tolerably  regular 
and  decent,  they  pafs  for  mighty  good  fort  of 
■people,  and  it  would  be  altogether  unnecef- 
iary  fcrupulofity  in  them  to  doubt  of  their 
coming  up  to  the  requifitions  of  the  divine 
law,  as  far  as  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  world 
can  be  expended  from  human  frailty.  Then- 
hearts,  however,  are  perhaps  no  more  than 
before  lupremely  let  on  the  great  work  of 
their  falvation,  but  are  chiefly  bent  on  in- 
creafing  tlreir  fortunes,  or  railing  their  fa¬ 
milies.  Meanwhile  they  congratulate  them- 
felves  on  their  having  amended  from  vices 
which  they  are  no  longer  ftrongly  tempted 
to  commit,  or  their  abllaining  from  which 
ought  not  to  be  too  confidently  affumed  a?  a 
teft  of  the  ffrength  of  the  religious  principle, 
fince  the  commiflion  of  them  would  preju¬ 
dice  their  charadters,  and  perhaps  injur® 
their  fortune  in  life. 

Old  age  has  at  length  made  its  advances. 

o  o 

Now,  if  ever,  we  might  expedt  that  it  would 
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be  deemed  high  time  to  make  eternal  chap. 
things  the  main  objeft:  of  attention.  No  fuch  vir* 
thing!  Inhere  is  ftill  an  appropriate  good 
quality,  the  prefence  of  which  calms  the 
difquietude,  and  l'atisfies  the  requihtions  both 
of  themfelves  and  of  thole  around  them. 

It  is  now  required  of  them  that  they  ihould 
be  good  natured  and  cheerful,  indulgent  to 
the  frailties  and  follies  of  the  young,  remem¬ 
bering,  that  when  young  themfelves  they 
gave  into  the  fame  practices :  how  oppolite 
this  to  that  dread  of  fin,  which  is  the  lure 
char  after  i  flic  of  the  true  Chriftian  ;  which 
cauies  him  to  look  back  upon  the  vices  of 
his  own  youthful  days  with  lhame  and  bor¬ 
row,  and  which,  inlfead  of  conceding  to 
young  people  to  be  wild  and  thoughtlels,  as 
a  privilege  belonging  to  their  age  and  cir- 
cuinlfances,  prompts  him  to  warn  them 
again!!  what  had  proved  to  himfeif  matter 
of  fuch  bitter  retrofpedlion.  Thus,  throueh- 

1  7  O 

out  tlie  whole  ot  lite,  feme  means  or  other 
are  devifed  for  flifling  the  voice  of  confeience, 

“  We  cry  peace  while  there  is  no  peace,” 
and  both  to  ourfelves  and  others  that  com¬ 
placency  is  furnilhed,  which  ought  only  to 
proceed  from  a  conlcioufiiels  of  beiiw  recon- 
ciled  to  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of  our  pofi- 
feffing  his  favour. 


I  know 
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chap.  I  know  that  thefe  fentiments  will  be  term- 
VIT*  ed  uncharitable ;  but  I  muft  not  be  deterred 
xZZtZZ'  by  iuch  an  imputation.  It  is  time  to  have 

and^rue  (Ione  with  that  fenfelefs  cant  of  charity, 
chanty.  which  infults  the  underftandings,  and  trifles 

with  the  feelings  of  thole  who  are  really  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  What  matter  of  keen  rcmorfe 
and  oi  bitter  ieli -rep roaches  are  they  florin  g 
up  for  their  future  torment,  who  are  them- 
felves  its  milerable  dupes,  or  who,  being 
charged  with  the  office  of  watching  over  the 
eternal  jnterefcs  of  their  children  or  relations, 
fuller  themfeives  to  be  lulled  afleep,  or  be¬ 
guiled  by  luch  fhallow  reafonings  into  fpar- 
ing  themielves  the  momentary  pain  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  their  important  duty.  Charity,  in¬ 
deed,  is  partial  to  the  objedl  of  her  regard, 
and  where  actions  are  of  a  doubtful  quality, 
this  partiality  diipofes  her  to  refer  them  to  a 
good,  rather  than  to  a  bad  motive.  She  is 
apt  alfo  fomewhat  to  exaggerate  merits, 
and  to  fee  amiable  qualities  in  a  light  more 
favourable  than  that  which  ftridrly  belongs 
to  them.  But  true  charity  is  wakeful,  fer¬ 
vent,  full  of  folicitude,  full  of  good  offices, 
not  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  not  lb  ready  to  believe 
that  every  thing  is  going  on  well,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  courfe;  but  jealous  of  mifehief,  apt  to 

fufpedl 
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fufpedl  danger,  and  prompt  to  extend  relief,  sect. 
Thefe  are  the  lymptoms  by  which  genuine  re-  *• 
sard  will  manifeft  itfelf  in  a  wife  or  a  mother, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  bodily  health  of  the  objedt  of 
her  affedfions.  And  where  there  is  any  real 
concern  for  the  fpiritual  interefts  of  others,  it 
is  charadferifed  by  the  fame  infallible  marks. 

That  wretched  quality,  by  which  the  facred 
name  of  charity  is  now  fo  generally  and  fo 
falfely  ufurped,  is  no  other  than  indifference, 
which,  againft  the  plaineft  evidence,  or  at 
leaf!  where  there  is  Huong  ground  of  appre- 
henfion,  is  ealily  contented  to  believe  that  all 
goes  well,  becaufe  it  has  no  anxieties  to  allay, 
no  fears  to  reprefs.  It  undergoes  no  alter¬ 
nation  of  pafiions ;  it  is  not  at  one  time 
flulhed  with  hope,  nor  at  another  chilled  by 
difappointment. 

1  o  a  confiderate  and  feeling  mind,  there  is 
fomething  deeply  afflicting  in  feeing  the  en¬ 
gaging  cheerfulnefs  and  cloudlefs  gaiety  in¬ 
cident  to  youth,  welcomed  as  a  fufficient  in¬ 
dication  of  internal  purity  by  the  delighted 
parents,  who,  knowing  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
thefe  flattering  appearances,  fhculcl  eagerly 
avail  themfelves  of  this  period,  when  once 
wafted  never  to  be  regained,  of  good  hu¬ 
moured  acquiefcence  and  dutiful  docility;  a 
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Women 
naturally 
more  dii- 
pofed  to 
Religion 
than  men. 


period  when  the  foft  and  du&ile  temper  of 
the  mind  renders  it  more  eafily  fufceptible 
of  the  imprcliions  we  defire,  and  when,  there - 
foie,  habits  fhould  be  formed,  which  may  af- 
blt  our  natural  weaknefs  to  refill  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  we  lhall  be  expofed  in  the 
commerce  of  maturer  life.  This  is  more 
(Specially  ai refit ing  in  the  female  fex,  becaufe 
that  lex  i'eems,  by  the  very  conllitution  of 
.its  natuie,  to  be  more  favourably  dilpofed 
than  ours  to  the  feelings  and  offices  of  Re¬ 
ligion;  thus  fitted  by  the  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  better  to  execute  the  important 
talk  which  devolves  on  it,  of  the  education 
of  our  earlied  youth.  Doubtlefs,  this  more 
favourable  dilpofition  to  Religion  in  the  fe¬ 
male  lex  v  as  gracioudv  defigned  alio  to  make 
women  doubly  valuable  in  the  wedded  ffate; 
and  it  ieems  to  afford  to  the  married  man 
the  means  of  rendering  an  active  fhare  in  the 
holme  Is  of  life  more  compatible  than  it  would 
othcrwile  he  w  ith  the  hvelieff  devotional  feel¬ 
ings;  that  when  the  hufband  fhould  return 
to  his  family,  worn  and  handled  by  worldly 
cares  or  profeffionat  labours,  the  wife,  ha¬ 
bitually  prelerving  a  warmer  and  more  un¬ 
impaired  Ipirit  ol  devotion  than  is  perhaps 
confident  with  being  immerfed  in  the  bufile 
of  life,  might  revive  his  languid  piety,  and 

that 
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that  the  religious  imprelfions  of  both  might 
derive  new  force  and  tendernels  from  the 
animating  fympathics  of  conjugal  affedtion. 
Can  a  more  pleating  image  be  prefented 
to  a  confiderate  mind,  than  that  of  a  couple, 
happy  in  each  other  and  in  the  pledges  of 
their  mutual  love,  uniting  in  an  aft  of  grate¬ 
ful  adoration  to  the  author  of  all  their  mer¬ 
cies,  recommending  each  other,  and  the  ob- 
jefts  of  their  common  care,  to  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection,  and  repreffing  the  folicitude  of  con¬ 
jugal  and  parental  tender  nets  by  a  confiding 
hope,  that,  through  all  the  changes  of  this 
uncertain  life,  the  Dilpofer  of  all  things  will 
affuredly  caufe  all  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  them  that  love  and  put  their  trull  in 
him;  and  that  after  this  uncertain  Hate  thall 
have  palled  away,  they  lhall  be  admitted  to 
a  joint  participation  of  never  ending  happi- 
nefs.  It  is  lurely  no  mean  or  ignoble  office 
which  we  would  allot  to  the  female  lex, 
when  we  would  thus  commit  to  them  the 
charge  of  maintaining  in  lively  exercile  what¬ 
ever  emotions  moft  dignify  and  adorn  human 
nature;  when  we  would  make  them  as  it 
were  the  medium  of  our  intercourfe  with 
the  heavenly  world,  the  faithful  repofitories 
of  the  religious  principle,  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  prefent  and  of  the  riling  generation. 

f  f  2  Mull 
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chap.  Mu  ft'  it  not  then  excite  our  grief  and  indicr* 

O  £) 

vir.  nation,  when  we  behold  mothers  forgetful 
v~"-'  at  once  of  their  own  peculiar  duties,  and  of 
the  high  office  which  Providence  defigned 
their  daughters  to  fulfil,  exciting,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  moderate  in  them,  the  na¬ 
tural  fanguinenefs  and  inconfideratenefs  of 
youth;  hurrying  them  night  after  night  to 
the  retorts  of  diffipations,  thus  teaching  them 
to  delpife  the  common  comforts  of  the  family 
circle,  and  inftead  of  driving  to  raife  their 
views,  and  to  direct  their  affections  to  their 
true  objeft,  acting  as  if  with  the  exprefs  de- 
fign  ftudioufly  to  extinguiffi  every  fpark  of  a 
devotional  fpirit,  and  to  kindle  in  its  head  an 
excel five  love  of  pleafure,  and,  perhaps,  a 
principle  of  extravagant  vanity,  and  ardent 
emulation. 


Innocent 
young  peo¬ 
ple — term 
much 
a  billed. 


Innocent  young  women!  Good  hearted  young 
men !  Wherein  does  this  goodnefs  of  heart  and 
this  innocence  appear?  Remember  that  we 
are  fallen  creatures,  born  in  fin,  and  naturally 
depraved.  Chriftianity  recognifes  no  inno¬ 
cence  or  goodnefs  of  heart ,  but  in  the  remif- 
fion  ol  lin,  and  in  the  effects  of  the  operation 
of  divine  grace.  Do  we  find  in  thefe  young 
pultons  the  characters  which  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  lay  down  as  the  only  fatisfadtory  evi¬ 
dences 
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deuces  of  a  fafe  ftate  ?  Do  we  not  on  the 
other  hand  difcover  the  fpecified  marks  of  a 
ftate  of  alienation  from  Cod  ?  Can  the 
blindeft  partiality  perfuade  itfelf  that  they 
are  loving;  or  ft  riving;  “  to  love  God  with  all 

o  o 

“  their  hearts,  and  minds,  and  fouls,  and 
“  ftrength  ?”  Are  they  “  feeking  fir  ft  the 
44  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteoufnefs?” 
Are  they  44  working  out  their  Itilvation  with 
“  fear  and  trembling  ?”  Are  they  “  clothed 
“  with  humility?”  Arc  they  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  iupremelv  given  up  to  felf-indulgence? 
Are  they  not  at  leaft  “  lovers  of  pleafure 
44  more  than  lovers  of  God?”  Are  the  offices 
of  Religion  their  folace  or  their  talk?  Do 
they  not  come  to  thefe  facred  fervices  with 
reluctance,  continue  in  them  by  conftraint, 
and  quit  them  with  gladnefs?  And  of  how 
many  of  thefe  perfons  may  it  not  be  affirmed 
in  the  lpirit  of  the  prophet’s  language: 
The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe, 
and  wine,  are  in  their  feafts:  but  they  re- 
“  gard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  neither 
“  conlider  the  operation  of  his  hands?”  Are 
not  the  youth  of  one  lex  often  actually  com¬ 
mitting,  and  ftill  more  often  wiffiing  for  the 
opportunity  to  commit  thole  fins  of  which 
Scripture  fays  exprefsly,  “  that  they  which 
“  do  luch  things  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
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“  of  God?”  Are  not  the  youth  of  the  other 
mainly  intent  on  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  looking  for  their  chief  happinefs  to  the 
rcforts  of  gaiety  and  fafhion,  to  all  the  multi¬ 
plied  pleaiures  which  public  places,  or  the 
flill  higher  gratifications  of  more  refined 
circles,  can  fupply  ? 

And  then,  when  the  firlf  ebullitions  of 
youthful  warmth  are  over,  what  is  their 
boafied  reformation  ?  Thev  may  be  decent, 
fober,  ufeful,  refpe&abie,  as  members  of  the 
community,  or  amiable  in  the  relations  of 
domeftic  life.  But  is  this  the  change  of 

O 

which  Scripture  lpeaks  ?  Hear  the  expref- 
fions  which  it  ufes,  and  judge  for  yourfelves — • 
“  Except  a  man  be  born  again ,  he  cannot  en- 
iC  ter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” — “  The  old 
man  was  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
“  luffs expreffions  but  too  deferiptive  of 
the  vain  delirium  of  youthful  diffipation,  and 
of  the  fall'e  dreams  of  pleafure  which  it  in- 
fiiires  ;  “  but  the  new  man "  is  awakened 
from  this  fallacious  eftimate  of  happinefs  ; 
u  he  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
“  of  him  that  created  him” — “  He  is  created 
after  God  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holi- 
nefs.”  Hie  perfons  of  whom  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  are  no  longer,  indeed,  lb  thoughtlefs,  and 

wild. 
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wild,  and  diffipated,  as  formerly ;  fo  negli¬ 
gent  in  their  attention  to  objedts  of  real  va¬ 
lue  ;  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure ;  lo 
prone  to  yield  to  the  impulfe  of  appetite. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  the  change  of  which 
a  writer  of  no  very  ftxibt  caft  fpeaks,  as  na¬ 
turally  belonging  to  their  riper  age : 

Converts  ftudii?,  setas,  animufque  virilis 

Quayit  opes,  &  amicitias  :  infervit  honori : 

CommifiiTe  cavet,  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Horn 

This  is  a  point  of  infinite  importance  :  let 
it  not  be  thought  tedious  to  lpend  even  yet 
a  few  more  moments  in  the  difculfion  of  it. 
Put  the  queftion  to  another  ilfue,  and  try  it 
by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  life  being  a 
date  of  probation ;  a  proposition,  indeed, 
true  in  a  certain  lenfe,  though  not  exadlly  in 
that  which  is  fometimes  afiigned  to  it,  and 
you  will  ftill  be  led  to  no  very  different  con- 
clufion.  Probation  implies  refilling,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  didlates  of  Religion,  appetites 
which  we  are  naturally  prompted  to  gratify. 
Young  people  are  not  tempted  to  be  churlifh, 
interefted,  covetous,  but  to  be  inconfiderate 
and  diffipated  ;  “  lovers  of  pleafure  more 
“  than  lovers  of  God.”  People  again  in 
middle  age  are  not  fo  ffrongly  tempted  to 
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chap,  be  thoughtlefs,  and  idle,  and  licentious.  From 
excelTes  of  this  fort  they  are  fufficiently  with¬ 
held,  particularly  when  happily  fettled  in  do- 
meftic  life,  by  a  regard  to  their  chara&ers,  by 
the  re  (Iran  its  of  family  connections,  and  by  a 
fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  the  decencies  of  the 
married  date.  2  'heir  probation  is  of  another 
fort  ;  they  are  tempted  to  be  fupremely  en- 
grolfed  by  worldly  cares,  by  family  intereds, 
by  profeffional  objefts,  by  the  purfuit  of 
wealth  or  ot  ambition.  Thus  occupied,  they 
are  tempted  to  “  mind  earthly  rather  than 
“  heavenly  things,”  forgetting  “  the  one 
“  thing  needful to  “  let  their  affections  on 
“  temporal  rather  than  eternal”  concerns,  and 
to  take  up  with  “  a  form  of  godlinefs,”  indead 
of  feeking  to  experience  the  power  thereof ; 
the  foundations  of  this  nominal  Religion  be- 

o 

ing  laid,  as  was  formerly  explained  more  at 
large,  in  the  forgetfulnels,  if  not  in  the  ig¬ 
norance,  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chridi- 
anity.  Thefe  are  the  ready-made  Chridians 
formerly  Ipoken  of,  who  conlider  Chridia- 
nity  as  a  geographical  term,  properly  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  thole  who  have  been  born  and 
educated  in  a  country  wherein  Chridianity 
is  profeded,  not  as  indicating.,  a*f  renewed 
nature,,  as  expredive  of  a  peculiar i;characler, 
with 


its  appropriate  defires 
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and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  borrows,  sect. 
To  people  of  this  defcription,  the  folemn  i- 

admonition  of  Chrift  is  addreffed  ;  “  I  know 
“  thy  works  ;  that  thou  haft  a  name— that 
“  thou  liveft,  and  art  dead.” — “  Be  watch- 
“  tul,  and  ftrengthen  the  things  which  re- 
“  main  that  are  ready  to  die  ;  for  I  have 
“  not  found  thy  works  perfedt  before  God.” 

If  there  be  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  Hints 

liften  to  this  folemn  warning,  who  is  !irh  as 

O7  *  having 

awakened  from  his  dream  of  falfe  fecurity,  bccn  hi* 

i  •  vr  r  1  i  if/,  J  thertocare- 

and  is  ciilpoled  to  be  not  only  ahnojl  but  al-  lei's,  wifh 
together  a  Chriftian — O  !  let  him  not  ftifle  m,7chnf. 
or  diffipate  thole  beginnings  of  ferioufnefs,  uans' 
but  feduloufly  cherilh  them  as  the  “  work- 
“  ings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,”  which  would 
draw  him  from  the  “  broad  and  crowded 
“  road  ot  deftrudtion  into  the  narrow  and 
“  thinly  peopled  path  that  leadeth  to  life.” 

Let  him  retire  from  the  multitude — Let 
him  enter  into  his  clofet,  and  on  his  bend¬ 
ed  knees  implore,  for  Chrift’s  fake,  and  in 
reliance  on  his  mediation,  that  God  would 
take  away  from  him  “  the  heart  of  ftone, 

“  and  give  him  a  heart  of  flefh ;”  that  the 
Father  of  light  would  open  his  eyes  to  his 
true  condition,  and  clear  his  heart  from  the 
clouds  of  prejudice,  and  diffipate  the  deceit¬ 
ful 
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ful  medium  of  felf-love.  Then  let  him 
carefully  examine  his  part  life,  and  his  pre- 
lent  courle  of  conduct,  comparing  himielf 
M  itn  Goa  s  word,  and  confidering  how  any 
one  might  reafonably  have  been  expected  to 
conduct  m  mi  elf,  to  whom  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures  had  been  always  open,  and  who  had 
been  uled  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
icvelation  of  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and 
Governor,  and  Supreme  Benefactor ;  let 
him  there  perufe  the  awful  denunciations 
againft  impenitent  finners  ;  let  him  labour 
to  become  more  and  more  deeply  imprefled 
with  a  lenfe  of  Ins  own  radical  blindnels 


and  corruption  ;  above  all,  let  him  fteadily 
contemplate,  in  all  its  bearings  and  connec¬ 
tions,  that  ftupendous  truth,  the  incarnation 
and  crucifixion  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God , 
and  the  mejfage  of  mercy  proclaimed  from  the 
crofs  to  repenting  finners . — u  Be  ye  reconcile 
“  ed  unto  God.” — “  Believe  in  the  Lord 
“  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thou  lhalt  be  faved.” 


W  hen  he  fairly  eftimates  the  guilt  of  fin 
by  the  coldly  fatisfadfion  which  was  required 
to  atone  for  it,  and  the  worth  of  his  foul  by 
the  price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption, 
and  contrails  both  of  thefe  with  his  own  fot- 
tifh  inconfideratenefs ;  when  he  reflects  on  the 
amazing  love  and  pity  of  Chrift,  and  on  the 
i  cold 
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cold  and  formal  acknowledgements  with  sect. 
which  he  has  hitherto  returned  this  infinite  i* 
obligation,  making  light  of  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  trifling  with 
the  oracious  invitations  of  his  Redeemer ; 

Q 

furelv,  if  he  be  not  loft  to  lenfibility,  mixed 
emotions  of  guilt,  and  fear,  and  lhame,  and 
remorfe,  and  forrow,  will  nearly  overwhelm 
his  foul ;  he  will  imite  upon  his  bread,  and 
cry  out  in  the  language  of  the  publican, 

“  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  linner.”  But, 
blefled  be  God,  fuch  an  one  needs  not  de- 
ipair — it  is  to  perlbns  in  this  very  fituation, 
and  with  thefe  very  feelings,  that  the  offers 
of  the  Golpel  are  held  forth,  and  its  pro- 
inifes  affured;  “  to  the  weary  anil  heavy  laden 
“  under  the  burthen  of  their  fins;”  to  them 
who  third  for  the  water  of  life;  to  them 
who  feel  themfelves  tied  and  bound  by  the- 
chain  of  their  fins;  “  who  abhor  their  cap- 
“  tivitv,  and  long  earneftly  for  deliverance.” 
Happy,  happy  fouls!  which  the  grace  of 
God  has  vifited,  “  has  brought  out  of  dark- 
“  nefs  into  his  marvellous  light,  and  from 
“  tbe  power  of  Satan  unto  God,”  Caff:  your- 
felves  then  on  his  undeferved  mercy  ;  he  is 
full  of  love,  and  will  not  fpurn  you  ;  for  ren¬ 
der  yourfelves  into  his  hands,  and  folemnly 
yefolve,  through  his  Grace,  to  dedicate  hence¬ 
forth 
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11  ,L,T  a,‘  }0U1  faculties  and  powers  to  his 

fcrvice. 

h  is  yours  now  “  to  work  out  your  own 
“  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  reiv¬ 
ing  on  the  fidelity  of  him  who  has  promifed 
to  “•  v  ork  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
“  his  S00(1  pleafure.”  Ever  look  to  him  for 
lielj) ;  your  only  fafety  conlifts  in  a  deep  and 
abiding  lenle  of  your  own  weaknefs,  and  in 
a  firm  reliance  on  his  ftrength.  If  you 
“  glvc  a11  diligence,”  his  power  is  armed  for 
your  protection,  his  truth  is  pledged  for  your 
iccuritv.  \  ou  are  enlifted  under  the  banner 
ot  Chrift — “  Fear  not,  though  the  world,  and 
the  flefh,  and  the  devil  are  let  in  arrav 
“  again!!  you.” — “  Faithful  is  he  that  hath 
“  promifed ;” — “  be  ye  alfo  faithful  unto  death, 

“  and  ye  fhall  poflefs  a  crown  of  life.” _ 

“  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  fame 
fhall  lie  laved.  In  luch  a  world  as  this, 
in  luch  a  hate  ol  focietv  as  ours,  elpecially  if 
m  the  higher  walks  of  life,  you  mull  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  many  difficulties — 

-  ^  r  1  o  l  e,  in  the  jflrft  place, 

with  a  determined  relolution  not  to  rate  hu¬ 
man  chimation  beyond  its  true  value ;  not 
to  dread' the  charge  of  particularity,  when  it 
fhall  be  neceffary  to  incur  it ;  but  as  was  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  recommended,  let  it  be  your  coni! ant 
endeavour  to  retain  before  your  mental  eye, 
that  bright  affemblage  of  invilible  fpeftators, 
who  are  the  witnefi'es  of  your  daily  condudt, 
and  to  leek  that  honour  which  cometh  from 
God.  You  cannot  advance  a  lingle  ffep  till 
you  are  in  lome  good  rneafure  poffeffed  of 
this  comparative  indifference  to  the  favour 
of  men.  We  have  before  explained  ourfelves 
too  clearly  to  render  it  neceflary  to  declare, 
that  no  one  fhould  needlefsly  affedi  lingula- 
rity ;  but  to  aim  at  incompatible  advan¬ 
tages,  to  feek  to  pleal'e  God  and  the  world, 
where  their  commands  are  really  at  variance, 
is  the  way  to  be  neither  refpedtable,  nor 
good,  nor  happy.  Continue  to  be  ever  aware 
of  your  own  radical  corruption  and  habitual 
weaknels.  In  truth,  if  your  eyes  be  reallv 
opened,  and  your  heart  truly  foftened,  “  hun- 
“  gering  and  thirffing  after  righteoufnefs,” 
riling  in  your  ideas  of  true  holinefs,  and 
proving  the  genuinenefs  of  your  hope  by  de- 
liring  “  to  purify  yourfelf  even  as  God  is 
“  pure,”  you  will  become  daily  more  and 
more  fenfible  of  your  own  defects,  and  wants, 
and  weakneffes,  and  more  and  more  im- 
preffed  bv  a  fenfe  of  the  mercy  and  lons^ 

1  offering  of  that  gracious  Saviour,  “  who 

“  forgiveth 
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ch  ap.  “  forgive th  all  your  fin,  and  healeth  all  you 

vir-  “  infirmities.” 


9* 

X 


Humility 

enforced. 


I  his  is  the  folution  of  what  to  a  man  of 
the  w oi  icl  might  feem  a  ftrange  paradox,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  Chnftian  grows  in  grace* 
he  grows  alio  in  humiity,  Humility  is  in¬ 
deed  the  vital  principle  of  Chriftiamty ;  that 
principle  by  which  from  firft  to  laid  fhe  lives 
and  thrives,  and  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
or  decline  ot  which  fhe  muff  decay  or  flourifh. 
This  firft  difpofes  the  finner  in  deep  fielf- 
abafement  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Gofpel; 
this,  during  his  whole  progrefs,  is  the  very 
ground  and  bafis  of  his  feelings  and  conduft, 
both  in  relation  to  God,  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  himfelf;  and  when  at  length  he  fhall  be 
tranflated  into  the  realms  of  glory,  this  prin- 
cijile  dial]  ff ill  iubfift  in  undiminifhed  force; 
“  lie  fhall  fall  down  and  caff  his  crown  before 
the  lamb,  and  aferibe  blelling,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  to  him  that  fitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.”  I  he  practical  benefits  of  this 
habitual  lowlinefs  of  lpirit  are  too  numerous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  too  obvious  to  require 
enumeration.  It  will  lead  you  to  dread  the 
beginnings,  and  fly  from  the  occafions  of  fin, 
as  that  man  would  fliun  feme  infeftious  dif- 

temper* 
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temper,  who  Ihould  know  that  he  was  prc-  sect. 
dilpoled  to  take  the  contagion.  It  will  pre-  I* 
vent  a  thoufand  difficulties,  and  decide  a 
thouland  queffiions  concerning  worldly  com¬ 
pliances,  by  which  thole  perlons  are  a])t  to 
be  embarraflfed,  who  are  not  duly  lenfible  of 
their  own  exceeding  frailty,  whole  views  of 
the  Chrilfian  charafter  are  not  liifficiently 
elevated,  and  who  are  not  enough  polfelfed 
with  a  continual  fear  of  “  grieving  the  Holy 
“  Spirit  of  God,”  and  of  thus  provoking  him 
to  withdraw  his  gracious  influence.  But  if 
you  are  really  fuch  as  we  have  been  defcribino-. 
you  need  not  be  urged  to  let  the  llandard  of 
practice  high,  and  to  Ifrive  after  univerfal 
holinefs.  It  is  the  delire  ol  your  hearts  to 
aft  in  all  things  with  a  Angle  eye  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  thus  the  moil  ordinary  ac- 

,  J 

tions  of  life  are  railed  into  offices  of  Religion. 

This  is  the  purifying,  the  tranfmuting  prin¬ 
ciple  which  realizes  the  fabled  touch,  which 
changes  all  to  gold.  But  it  belongs  to  this 
tie  fire  of  pleafing  God,  that  we  Ihould  be 
continually  lolicitous  to  difcover  the  path  of 
duty;  that  we  Ihould  not  indolently  wait, 
fatisfied  with  not  refilling  occafions  of  glori- 
fying  God,  when  they  are  forced  upon  us,  but 
tnat  we  Ihould  pray  to  God  for  wifdom  and 
Ipiritual  underlfanding,  that  we  may  be  acute 


in 
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in  discerning  opportunities  of  Serving  him  iti 
the  \\  01  ld?  and  judicious  in  {electing  and  wife 
m  improving  them.  Guard  indeed  a^amSt 
ihe  diftradlion  of  worldly  cares,  and  cultivate 
heavenly  mindednefs,  and  a  fpirit  of  conti¬ 
nual  prayer,  and  negledt  not  to  watch  in- 
ceflantly  over  the  workings  of  your  deceitful 
heart ;  but  be  adtive  alfo,  and  ufcful.  Let 
not  your  precious  time  be  wafted  “  in  fhape- 
“  lets  idlenefs;”  an  admonition  which,  in  our 
days,  is  rendered  but  too  necefiary  by  the  re¬ 
laxed  habits  of  per  ions  even  of  real  piety; 
but  wifely  hufband  and  improve  this  fleeting 
treafure.  Never  be  fatisfied  with  your  pre- 
fent  attainments;  but  forgetting:  the  things 
which  are  behind,  u  labour  Still  to  prefs  for- 
“  ward”  with  undiminifhed  energy,  and  to 
run  the  race  that  is  let  before  you  without 
flagging  in  your  courfe. 

Above  all,  meafure  your  progrefs  by  your 
improvement  in  love  to  God  and  man.  “  God 
“  is  Love.”  This  is  the  facred  principle 
which  warms  and  enlightens  the  heavenly 
world,  that  bleffed  feat  of  God’s  vifible  pre- 
fcnce.  Tliere  it  fhines  with  unclouded  ra¬ 
diance.  Some  lcattered  beams  of  it  are  gra- 
cioufly  lent  to  us  on  earth,  or  we  had  been 
benighted-  and  loft  in  darknefs  and  mifery; 
x  but 
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but  a  larger  portion  of  it  is  inhaled  into  the 
hearts  of  the  lervants  of  Cod,  who  thus  “  are 
“  renewed  in  the  divine  likenels,”  and  even 
here  exhibit  fome  faint  traces  of  the  image 
of  their  heavenly  father.  It  is  the  principle 
of  love  which  difpofes  them  to  yield  them- 

f  i  J 

felves  up  without  referve  to  the  fervice  of 
him  “  who  has  bought  them  with  the  price 
46  of  his  own  blood,” 


Servile,,  and  bafe,  and  mercenary,  is  the 
notion  of  Chriftian  practice  among  the  bulk 
of  nominal  Chriftians*  They  give  no  more 
than  they  dare  not  with-hoid;  they  abftain 
from  nothing  but  what  they  muji  not  prablilT 
When  you  ftate  to  them  the  doubtful  quality 
of  any  aclion,  and  the  confequent  obligation 
to  defift  from  it,  they  reply  to  you  in  the  very 
fpirit  of  Shylock,  44  they  cannot  find  it  in 
the  bond.”  In  Ihort,  they  know  Chriftianity 
only  as  a  fvfiem  of  reftraints.  She  is  dc- 
fpoiled  of  every  liberal  and  generous  principle; 
die  is  rendered  almoft  unfit  for  the  focial  in- 

tercourfes  of  life,  and  is  only  fuited  to  the 

* 

gloomy  walls  of  that  cloifter,  in  which  they 
would  confine  her,  but  true  Chrijlians  con- 
IhJer  them  felves  not  as  fatisfying  fome  rigo¬ 
rous  creditor,  but  as  difeharging  a  debt  of 

1  'heirs  is  accordingly  not  the 

Hinted 


gratitud 
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Bale  nature 
of  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of 
the  bulk  of 
nominal 
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CH  A  P.  ftinted  return  of  a  conftrained  obedience,  but 

^  vy_*  the  large  and  liberal  meafure  of  a  voluntary 
feivice.  .This  principle,  therefore,  as  was 
formerly  remarked,  and  as  has  been  re¬ 
cently  obferved  of  true  Chriftian  humility, 
prevents  a  thoufand  practical  embarr ailments 
by  which  they  are  continually  harafled,  who 
a6t  from  a  lels  generous  motive,  and  who 
require  it  to  be  clearly  afcertained  to  them, 
that  any  gratification  or  worldly  compliance, 
which  may  be  in  queftion,  is  beyond  the  al¬ 
lowed  boundary  line  of  Chriftian  pra&ice*. 
"7 his  principle  regulates  the  true  Chriftian’s 
choice  of  companions  and  friends,  where  he 
is  at  liberty  to  make  an  option;  this  fills  him 
with  the  defire  of  promoting  the  temporal 


*  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my 
God,  (lays  David)  of  that  which  doth  coft  me  nothing. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

i  hey  (the  Apoftles)  departed  from  the  counfel,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  ‘Worthy  to  fuffer  for  the  name  of 
jefus.  Adds  v.  41.  See  alfo  1  Peter  iv.  13.  James  i.  2. 
Heb.  x.  34.  1  ThefT.  vi. 

Such  are  the  marks  exhibited  in  Scripture  of  a  true  love 
to  God;  and  though  our  regard  for  our  common  Lord  is  not 
put  to  the  fame  fevere  t eft  as  that  of  the  Apoftles  and  firft 
Chriftians  was,  yet  if  the  fame  principle  exifted  in  us  alfo, 
it  would  fin  ely  difpofe  us  to  add  in  the  fpirit  of  that  con¬ 
duct,  and  prompt  us  rather  to  be  willing  to  exceed  in 
Leif  denials  and  labours  for  thrift's  fake,  than  to  be 
fo  forward  as  we  are  to  complain,  whenever  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform  or  to  abftain  from  any  thing,  though 
in  an  inftance  ever  fo  little  contrary  to  our  inclinations. 

well- 


. 
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well-being  of  all  around  him,  and  ftill  more, 
with  pity,  and  love,  and  anxious  lolicitude  for 
their  fpiritual  welfare.  Indifference  indeed 
in  this  relpeft  is  one  of  the  fureft  iigns  of  a 
low  or  declining  ftate  in  Religion.  This  ani¬ 
mating  principle  it  is,  which  in  the  true 
Chriftian’s  happier  hour  infpirits  his  devo¬ 
tions,  and  caufes  him  to  delight  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God;  which  fills  him  with  confola- 
tion,  and  peace,  and  gladnefs,  and  fometimes 
even  enables  him  “  to  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
fpeakable  and  full  of  glory.” 


ti 


But  this  world  is  not  his  refting  place  ; 
here,  to  the  very  laft,  he  muff  be  a  pilgrim 
and  a  ftranger ;  a  foldier,  whofe  warfare 
ends  only  with  life,  ever  ftruggling  and 
combating  with  the  powers  of  darknefs,  and 
with  the  temptations  of  the  world  around 
him,  and  the  ftill  more  dangerous  hoftilities 
of  internal  depravity.  The  perpetual  vicif- 
fitudes  of  this  uncertain  ftate,  the  peculiar 
trials  and  difficulties  with  which  the  life  of 
a  Chriftian  is  chequered,  and  ftill  more,  the 
painful  and  humiliating  remembrance  of  his 
own  infirmities,  teach  him  to  look  forward, 
almoft  with  outftretched  neck,  to  that  pro- 
mifed  day,  when  he  fhall  be  completely  de¬ 
livered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and 
lorrow  and  lighing  lhall  flee  away.  In  the 

Q  G  2  anticipation 
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chap,  anticipation  of  that  blefled  period,  and  com- 
vii.  paring  this  churlifh  and  turbulent  world, 
where  competition,  and  envy,  and  anger,  and 
revenge,  fo  vex  and  agitate  the  fons  of  men, 
with  that  blifsful  region  where  Love  lhall 
reign  without  difturbance,  and  where  all  be¬ 
ing  knit  together  in  bonds  of  indiffoluble 
friendfhip,  lhall  unite  in  one  harmonious 
long  ot  praile  to  the  Author  of  their  common 
happineis,  the  true  Chriftian  triumphs  over 
the  fear  of  death ;  he  longs  to  realife  thefe 
cheering  images,  and  to  obtain  admiffion  into 
tiiat  blelfed  company. — With  far  more  juliice 
than  it  was  originally  ufed,  he  may  adopt 
tiie  beautiful  exclamation  —  O  praeclarum 
ilium  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum  animorum 
concilium  coetumque  proficifcar,  atque  ex 
hac  turba  et  colluvione  difcedam. 


Fnifehood  What  has  been  now  as  well  as  formerly 

or  the  on-  #  J 

jeaionthat  remarked,  concerning  the  habitual  feelings 

Kdigiona  of  the  real  believer,  may  fuggeft  a  reply  to  an 
obicclion  common  in  the  mouths  of  nominal 
Chriflians,  that  we  would  deny  men  the  in¬ 
nocent  amulemcnts  and  gratifications  of  life : 
thus  caufing  our  Religion  to  wear  a  gloomy 
forbidding  alnect,  in.fl.ead  of  her  true  and  na- 
1'iriil  face  of  cheerfulnels  and  joy.  This  is  a 
charge  of  fo  lerious  a  nature,  that  although 

it. 
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it  may  lead  into  a  digreffion,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  it. 


In  the  firft  place,  Religion  prohibits  no 
amufement  or  gratification  which  is  really 
innocent.  The  queftion,  however,  of  its 
innocence,  muff  not  be  tried  by  the  loofe 
maxims  of  worldly  morality,  but  by  the  lpirit 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
bv  the  indulgence  being  conformable  or  not 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  Chriftianity, 
and  to  the  tempers  and  difpolitions  of  mind 
enjoined  on  its  profeffors.  1  here  can  be  no 
difpute  concerning  the  true  end  of  recrea¬ 
tions.  They  are  intended  to  refrelh  our  ex- 
haufted  bodily  or  mental  powers,  and  to 
reftore  us,  with  renewed  vigour,  to  the  more 
ferious  occupations  of  life.  Whatever,  there- 
.fore,  fatigues  either  body  or  mind,  inftead  of 
refrefhing  them,  is  not  fitted  to  anfwer  the 
defigned  purpofe.  Whatever  confumes  more 
time,  or  money,  or  thought,  than  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  (I  might  fay  necejjary)  to  allot  to  mere 
amufement,  can  hardly  be  approved  by  any 
one  who  confiders  thefe  talents  as  precious 
xlepofits  for  the  expenditure  of  which  he  will 
have  to  give  account.  Whatever  directly  or 
indirectly  muft  be  likely  to  injure  the  welfare 
of  a  fellow  creature,  can  fcarcelv  be  a  fui table 
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chap,  recreation  for  a  Chriftian,  who  is  to  love  his 
vn.  neighbour  as  himfelf,  or  a  very  confiftent 
diverjion  for  any  one,  the  bufinefs  of  whofe 
life  is  to  diffufe  happinefs. 

But  does  a  Chriftian  never  relax?  Let  us 
not  fo  wrong  and  vilify  the  bounty  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  as  to  allow  for  a  moment  that  the 
fources  of  innocent  amufement  are  fo  rare, 
that  men  mull  be  driven,  almoft  by  conftraint, 
to  fuch  as  are  of  a  doubtful  quality.  On  the 
contrary,  fuch  has  been  the  Creator’s  good- 
nefs,  that  almoft  every  one,  both  of  our  phy- 
fical,  and  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  whole  creation 
which  we  fee  around  us,  is  not  only  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  proper  end  of  its  being,  by  its 
fubferviency  to  fome  purpofe  of  folid  uteful- 
nefs,  but  to  be  the  inftrument  of  adminifter- 
ing  pleafiire. 


Not  content 

With  every  food  of  life  to  nourifh  man. 

Thou  mak’ft  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
And  mufic  to  his  ear. 

Our  Maker  alfo,  in  his  kindnefs,  has  focon* 
ftru&ed  us,  that  even  mere  viciffitude  is 
grateful  and  refrefhing — A  confideration 
which  fhould  prompt  us  often  to  feek,  from  a 

prudent 
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prudent  variation  of  ufeful  purfuits ,  that  re¬ 
creation,  for  which  we  are  apt  to  refort  to 
what  is  altogether  unproductive  and  un¬ 
fruitful. 


Yet  rich  and  multiplied  are  the  fprings  of 
innocent  relaxation.  The  Chriftian  relaxes 
in  the  temperate  ufe  of  all  the  gifts  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Imagination,  and  tafle,  and  genius, 
and  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the  works 
of  art,  lie  open  to  him.  He  relaxes  in  the 
feaft  of  realon,  in  the  intercourfes  of  fociety, 
in  the  fweets  of  friendfhip,  in  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  love,  in  the  exercife  of  hope,  of 
confidence,  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  univerfal 
good  will,  of  all  the  benevolent  and  generous 
affections,  which,  by  the  gracious  ordination 
of  our  Creator,  while  they  difintereftedly 
intend  only  happinefs  to  others,  are  molt 
furely  productive  to  ourfelves  of  complacency 
and  peace.  O  !  little  do  they  know  of  the 
true  meafure  of  enjoyment,  who  can  compare 
thefe  delightful  complacencies  with  the  fri¬ 
volous  pleafures  of  diflipation  or  the  coarfe 
gratifications  of  fenfuality.  It  is  no  wonder, 
however,  that  the  nominal  Chriftian  fhould 
reluctantly  give  up,  one  by  one,  the  pleafures  of 
the  world,  and  look  back  upon  them,  when  re- 
linquifhed,  with  eyes  of  wiftfulnefs  and  regret, 

G  o  4  becaufe 
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hecaufe  iic  knows  not  ths  fweetnefs  of  the 
delights  with  which  true  Chriftianity  repays 
thoie  trifling  iacrifices,  and  is  greatly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  th q  nature  of  that  pleafantnefs 

which  is  to  he  found  in  the  ways  of  Re¬ 
ligion. 


It  is  indeed  true,  that  when  any  one,  who 
has  long  been  going  on  in  the  grofs  and  un- 
reftrained  practice  of  vice,  is  checked  in  his 
careei,  and  enters  at  hrft  on  a  religious 
eoui  le,  he  has  much  to  undergo,  hear,  mult, 
remorfe,  fhame,  and  various  other  paffions, 
ftruggle  and  conflict  within  him.  His  ap¬ 
petites  are  clamorous  for  their  accuftomed 
gratification,  and  inveterate  habits  are  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  denied,  lie  is  weighed  down  by  a 
load  of  guilt,  and  almofl:  overwhelmed  by 
the  lenle  of  his  unworthinefs.  But  all  this 
ought  in  fairnefs  to  be  charged  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  paft  fins,  and  not  to  that  of  his 
prefent  repentance.  It  rarely  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  Hate  of  buffering  continues 
very  long.  When  the  mental  gloom  is  the 
blackeft,  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  occafionalJy 
breaks  in,  and  fuggeffs  the  hope  of  better 
days.  Even  in  this  life  it  commonly  holds 
true,  “  they  that  fow  in  tears  (hall  reap  in 

“J»y.”  -•  •  .  ,  : 

Neither, 
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Neither,  when  we  maintain,  that  the  ways 
of  Religion  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  do  we 
mean  to  deny  that  the  ChriRian’s  internal 
Rate  is,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  a 
Rate  of  difcipline  and  warfare.  Several  of 
the  caufes  which  contribute  to  render  it  Rich 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  together 
with  the  working’s  of  his  mind  in  relation 
to  them  ;  but  if  he  has  folicitudes  and 
griefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  has  “  joys 
4C  alfo  with  which  a  Rranger  intermeddles 
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I. 


u 


not. 


“  Drink  deep,”  however,  “  or  tafte  not,” 
is  a  direction  full  as  applicable  to  Religion, 
if  we  would  find  it  a  fource  of  pleafure,  as 
it  is  to  knowledge.  A  little  Religion  is,  it 
mud:  be  confefled,  apt  to  make  men  gloomy, 
as  a  little  knowledge  to  render  them  vain  ; 
hence  the  unjuft  imputation  often  brought 
upon  Religion  by  thofe  whole  degree  of 
Relig  ion  is  juft  fufficient,  by  condemning 
their  courfe  of  conduft,  to  render  them  un- 
ealy;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  plealures  of  fin,  and  not  enough  to 
compenfiate  for  the  relinquilhment  of  them 
by  its  own  peculiar  comforts.  Thus  thefic 
men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report  of 
that  land  of  promife,  which,  in  truth,  abounds 

with 
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Mith  whatever,  in  our  journey  through  life, 
can  bell  refrelh  and  flrengthen 

O 


US. 


We  have  enumerated  feme  fources  of 
pleafiire  which  men  of  the  world  may  un~ 
dcrhand,  and  mull  acknowledge  to  belong 
to  the  1 1  ne  Chnftian ;  but  there  are  others, 
and  thole  ot  a  fill  higher  clals,  to  which 
they  mull:  confefs  themlelves  Hangers.  To 
fay  nothing  of  a  qualified,  I  dare  not  fay  an 
entire,  exemption  from  thole  diffracting  paf- 
lions  and  corroding  cares  by  which  he  mull 
naturally  be  harafTed,  whofe  trealure  is  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  mortal  accidents,  there  is  the 
humble  quiet-giving  hope  of  being  reconcil¬ 
ed  to  God,  and  of  enjoying  his  favour  ;  that 
folid  peace  of  mind,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away,  which  refults 
from  a  firm  confidence  in  the  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  and  in  the  uncealing 
care  and  kindnefsof  a  gracious  Saviour ;  there 
is  the  pcrfualion  of  the  truth  of  the  divine 
afiurancc,  that  all  things  fhall  work  together 
for  crood. 

O 

When  the  pul  fie  indeed  beats  high,  and  we 
arc  flufhed  with  youth,  and  health,  and  vi¬ 
gour;  when  all  goes  on  prolperoufly,  and  fiuc- 
cefis  leems  almoft  to  anticipate  our  willies ; 

then 
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then  we  feel  not  the  want  of  the  confola-  sect. 
tions  of  Religion  ;  but  when  fortune  frowns, 
or  friends  forfake  us ;  when  forrow,  or  lick- 
nefs,  or  old  age,  comes  upon  us,  then  it  is, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  pleafures  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  eftablifhed  over  thole  of  diffipation 
and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us 
when  we  are  moft  in  want  of  their  aid. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  more  melancholy  fight 
to  a  confiderate  mind,  than  that  of  an  old  man, 
who  is  a  ftranger  to  thole  only  true  fources  of 
fatisfaclion.  How  affe  fling,  and  at  the  lame 
time  how  difgufting  is  it  to  lee  fuch  an  one 
awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleafures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his 
reach,  or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them  : 
they  mock  his  endeavours  and  elude  his 
grai'p.  To  fuch  an  one,  gloomily  indeed 
does  the  evening  of  life  let  in  !  All  is  lour 
and  cheerleis.  He  can  neither  look  backward 
with  complacency  nor  forward  with  hope; 
while  the  aged  Chriftian,  relying  on  the  af- 
fured  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  can  calmlv 
refledl  that  his  difmiffion  is  at  hand ;  that  his 
redemption  draweth  nigh;  while  his  flrength 
declines,  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can 

j  1 

quietly  repofe  himfelf  on  the  fidelity  of  God  ; 
and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the 
ihadow  of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  and  feeble,  yet  occafionally  jpark- 
ling  with  hope,  and  confidently  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  near  pofieffion  of  his  heavenly 
inheritance,  “  to  thole  jovs  which  eve  hath 
“  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
“  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
“  ceive.” 

Never  were  there  times  which  inculcated 
more  forcibly,  than  thole  in  which  we  live, 
the  wifdom  of  feeking  a  happinefs  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  viciftitudes.  What  ftrikinu 

<D 

leifons  have  we  had  of  the  precarious  tenure 
of  all  lublunary  poffeffions.  Wealth,  and 
power,  and  prolperitv,  how  peculiarly  tranfi- 
tory  and  uncertain!  But  Religion  dilpenfes 
hcrchoicefi:  cordials  in  the  feafons  of  exigence, 

O  7 

in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  ficknefs,  and  in  death, 
i  he  eftfential  hiperiority  of  that  fupport  which 
is  derived  from  Religion  is  lets  felt,  at  lead: 
it  is  lels  apparent,  when  the  Chriftian  is  in 
full  pofteffion  of  riches,  and  fplendour,  and 
rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  foi> 
tune.  But  when  all  thefe  are  fwept  away 
by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough 
blaffs  of  ad  verb  tv,  the  true  Chriftian  ftands 

r 

like  the  glory  of  the  foreft,  erebf  and  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  ftripped  indeed  of  his  fummer  foliage, 
but  more  than  ever  difeovering  to  the  oh- 

ferving 
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ferving  eye  the  folid  ftrength  of  his  fubflai 
tial  texture; 


Pondere  fixa  fuo  eft,  nudofque  per  aera  ramcs 
Attollens,  trunco  non  frondi’bus  cfficit  utnbram. 


Sect.  ir. 


Advice  to  fome  who  prof efs  their  full  Ajfent  to 

the  fundamental  Doctrines  oj  the  GofpcL 

In  a  former  chapter  we  largely  infilled  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  fundamental  prac¬ 
tical  error  of  the  bulk  of  profeffed  Chril- 
tians  in  our  days  ;  their  either  overlooking 
or  mifconceiving  the  peculiar  method  which 
the  Gofpel  has  provided  for  the  renovation 
of  our  corrupted  nature,  and  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  every  Chriftian  grace. 


But  there  are  miftakes  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left ;  and  our  general  pronenefs, 
when  we  are  flying  from  one  extreme  to  run 
into  an  oppofite  error,  renders  it  necefiary 
to  fuperadd  another  admonition.  The  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailing  error  of  the  prefent  dav, 
indeed,  is  that  fundamental  one  which  wras 
formerly  pointed  out.  But  while  we  attend, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  this,  and,  on  the  warrant 
both  of  Scripture  and  experience,  prefcribei 
hearty  repentance  and  lively  faith,  as  the 
only  root  and  foundation  of  all  true  holi- 
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ncfs,  v.  c  muff  at  the  lame  time  guard  againff 
a  pradical  mi  flake  of  another  kind.  They 
who,  with  penitent  hearts,  have  humbled 
themfelves  before  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  and 
v/h°j  pleading  his  merits  as  their  only 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God, 
have  refolved  henceforth,  through  the  help 
of  his  Spirit,  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteoufnefs,  are  fometimes  apt  to  condud 
themfelves  as  if  they  confidered  their  work 
as  now  done,  or  at  leal!  as  if  this  were  the 


whole  they  had  to  do,  as  often  as,  by  falling 
afrefh  into  fin,  another  ad  ot  repentance  and 
faith  may  fecm  to  have  become  neceffary. 
i  here  are  not  a  few  in  our  relaxed  age,  who 
thus  fatisfy  themfelves  with  what  may  be 
termed  general  Chriftianity,  w  ho  feel  general 
penitence  and  humiliation  from  a  fenfe  of 
their  finfulnefs  in  general,  and  general  defires 
of  univerfal  holineis ;  but  w'ho  needed  that 
vigilant  and  jealous  care  with  which  they 
fhould  labour  to  extirpate  every  particular 
corruption,  by  ftudying  its  nature,  its  root,  its 
ramifications,  and  thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  fecret  movements,  with  the  means 

i 

whereby  it  gains  firength,  and  with  the  moft 
effectual  methods  of  refilhino*  it.  In  like 

O 

manner,  they  are  far  from  ftriving  with  per- 
levering  alacrity  for  the  acquifition  and  im- 
9  provement 
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provement  of  every  Chriftian  grace.  Nor 
is  it  unulual  for  minifters,  who  preach  the 
truths  of  the  Golpel  with  fidelity,  ability, 
and  fuccefs,  to  be  themfelves  alio  liable  to 
the  charge  of  dwelling  altogether  in  their 
inftrudlions  on  this  general  Religion,  inftead 
of  tracing  and  laying  open  all  the  fecret  mo¬ 
tions  of  inward  corruption,  and  inftrudfing 
their  hearers  how  bed;  to  condudf  themfelves 
in  every  diftindt  part  of  the  Chriftian  war¬ 
fare  ;  how  belf  to  If  rive  againft  each  parti- 
cuiar  vice,  and  to  cultivate  each  grace  of  the 
Chriftian  charadter.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
too  many  perfons,  concerning  the  fincerity  of 
w ho  fe  general  profeffions  of  Religion  we  fhould 
be  lorry  to  entertain  a  doubt,  we  yet  fee  little 
progrefs  made  in  the  regulation  of  their  tem¬ 
pers,  in  the  improvement  cf  their  time,  in 
the  reform  of  their  plan  of  life,  or  in  ability 
to  refill  the  temptation  to  which  thev  are 
particularly  expofed.  They  will  confels 
themfelves,  in  general  terms,  to  be  “  miferable 
/inner s this  is  a  tenet  of  their  creed,  and 
they  feel  even  proud  in  avowing  it.  They 
will  occafionally  alfo  lament  particular  fail¬ 
ings  ;  but  this  confeffion  is  fometimes  obvi- 
ouftv  made,  in  order  to  draw  forth  a  com¬ 
pliment  for  the  very  oppofite  virtue;  and 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  often  not 

difficult 
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difficult  to  detect,  under  this  falfe  euife  of 
contrition,  a  fecret  felf-complacency,  arif- 
ing  from  the  manifeftations  which  they  have 
afforded  of  their  acutenefs  or  candour  in  dif- 
covering  the  infirmity  in  queftion,  or  of 
their  franknefs  or  humility  in  acknowledo-- 

<D 

i  his  will  fcarcely  lecm  an  illiberal 

—  r 

fufpicion  to  any  one  who  either  watches 
the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  or  who  ob- 
Jerves,  that  the  faults  confeffed  in  thefe  in- 
Aances  are  very  feklom  thole  with  which 
the  perfon  is  raofi  clearly  and  Aronglv 
chargeable. 

JVe  mufl  plainly  zvaru  thefe  men ,  and  the 
conlicleration  is  ferioufly  prefled  on  their 
inftrutflors  alfo,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  de¬ 
ceiving  t he mf elves.  Let  them  bezcare  lejt  they 
be  nominal  Chrifians  oj  another  fort .  Thefe 
perfons  require  to  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  no  jhort  compendious  method  oj  holineJsy 
but  that  it  mult  be  the  bulinefs  of  their 
whole  lives  to  grow  in  grace,  and  continually 
adding;  one  virtue  to  another,  as  far  as  mav 
be,  44  to  go  on  towards  perfection/ ’  64  He 

44  only  that  doeth  righteoufnefs  is  righteous/’ 
Unlefs  44  they  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  theipi- 
44  rit/’ they  can  have  no  lufficient  evidence  that 
they  have  received  that  44  Spirit  of  ..Chriliy 

without 
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without  which  they  are  none  of  his.  But 
where,  on  the  whole,  our  unwillingnefs  to 
pafs  an  unfavourable  judgement  may  lead  us 
to  indulge  a  hope  that  u  the  root  ot  the 
“  matter  is  in  them,”  yet  we  muft  at  leaft 
declare  to  them,  that  inftead  of  adorning  the 
dodtrine  of  Chrift,  they  difparage  and  dis¬ 
credit  it.  The  world  lees  not  their  lecret 
humiliation,  nor  the  exercifes  of  their  clofets, 
but  it  is  acute  in  difcerning  practical  weak- 
nelfes ;  and  if  it  oblerve  that  they  have  the 
lame  eagernels  in  the  purluit  of  wealth  or 
ambition,  the  fame  vain  tafte  for  oftentation 
and  difplay,  the  lame  ungoverned  tempers, 
which  are  found  in  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  will  treat  with  contempt  their  pre¬ 
tences  to  fuperior  fandfity  and  indifference 
to  worldly  things,  and  will  be  hardened  in 
its  prejudices  againft  the  only  mode  which 
Cod  has  provided  for  our  efcaping  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  obtaining  eternal  hap* 
pinefs. 

Let  him  then,  who  would  be  indeed 
a  Chriftian,  watch  over  his  wavs  and  over 
his  heart  with  unceafing  cirgumlpedlion. 
Let  him  endeavour  to  learn,  both  from  men 
and  books,  particularly  from  the  lives  of 

H  H  eminent 
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chap,  eminent  Chriftians  ,ftO,  what  methods  have 
been  a&ually  found  mo  ft  effedual  for  the 
conqueft  of  every  particular  vice,  and  for  im¬ 
provement  in  every  branch  of  holinefs.  Thus 
ftudying  his  own  character,  and  oblervin^' 
the  mod  lecret  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
and  of  our  common  nature,  the  knowledge 
which  he  will  acquire  of  the  human  heart 
in  general,  and  efpecially  of  his  own,  will 
be  of  the  higheft  utility,  in  enabling  him  to 
avoid  or  to  guard  againft  the  occalions  of 
evil;  and  it  will  alfo  tend,  above  all  things,  to 
the  growth  of  humility,  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  fobriety  of  fpirit  and  tender- 
riefs  of  conicience,  which  are  eminently 
charafleriftic  of  the  true  Chriftian.  It  is  bv 

J 

this  unceafing  diligence,  as  the  Apoftle  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift  nnift  make 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  a  few  ufeful  publica¬ 
tions  cf  this  fort.  V/al  ton’s  Lives,  particularly  the  la  11 
edition  by  Mr.  Zouch;  Gilpin’s  Lives ;  the  Lives  of  Bifhop 
Bedell  and  Bifhop  Bull;  of  Archbifhop  Uflier  ;  fo.me  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Burnet  of  the  Life  of  the  incomparable  Leighton, 
prefixed  to  a  volume  of  the  latter’s  Sermons ;  Paflages  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  RochefKr,  by  Burnet ;  the  Life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale;  of  the  excellent  Doddridge,  by  Orton;  of  Henry, 
father  and  foil;  of  Mather  ;  of  Halyburton;  Hamfbn’s  and 
Whitehead’s  Life  of  Wefley ;  Life  of  Baxter,  by  him- 
fclf,  Sec.  &c.  See. 
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their  calling  lure*  Their  labour  will  not  be 
thrown  away;  for  66  an  entrance  fhall  be  at 
64  length  adminiftered  unto  them  abundantly” 
into  the  everlafting  kingdom  of  Chrifb 


Section  Ilf; 

Brief  Ohfervations  addrefj'ed  to  Sceptics  and 

Unitarians . 


There  is  another  clafs  of  men,  an  in- 
creating  clafs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  of  abfolute  unbelievers,  with  which 
this  little  work  has  properly  no  concern; 
but  may  the  writer,  fincerely  pitying  their 
melancholy  flats,  be  permitted  to  alk  them  one 
plain  queftion.  If  Chriflianity  be  not  in 
their  eftimation  true,  yet  is  there  not  at  lead 
a  prefumption  in  its  favour,  fumcient  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  ferious  examination,  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  embraced,  and  that  not  blindly  and 
implicitly,  but  upon  full  inquiry  arid  deep 
coniideration,  by  Bacon,  and  Milton,  and 
Locke,  and  Newton,  and  much  the  greater 
part  of  thofe,  who,  by  the  reach  of  their  un- 
derftandings,  or  the  extent  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  by  the  freedom  too  of  their  minds, 

H  H  2  and 
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CHAP,  and  their  daring  to  combat  exifting  pre- 
judices,  have  called  forth  the  refpedl  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind.  It  might  be  deemed 
fcarcelv  fair  to  infift  on  Churchmen,  though 
home  of  them  are  among  the  greateft  names 
this  country  has  ever  known.  Can  the  feep- 
tic  in  general  fay  with  truth,  that  he  has 
cither  profecuted  an  examination  into  the 
evidences  of  Revelation  at  all,  or  at  lead; 
with  a  lerioufnefs  and  diligence  in  any  de¬ 
gree  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
lubjedt.  The  faff  is,  and  it  is  a  fa 61  which 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  Chriftianity,  that 
infidelity  is  not  the  refult  of  fober  inquiry 
and  deliberate  preference.  It  is  rather  the 
flow  production  of  a  carelefs  and  irreligious 
life,  operating  together  with  prejudices  and 
erroneous  conceptions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  leading  dodtrines  and  fundamental 
tenets  of  Chriltianitv. 

J 

Progrru  of  Fake  the  cafe  of  young  men  of  condition, 
bred  up  by  what  we  have  termed  nominal 
Chrifbans.  When  children,  they  are  carried 
to  church,  and  thence  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  l'uch  parts  of  Scripture  as  are 
contained  in  our  public  fervice.  If  their 
parents  prelerve  Hill  more  of  the  cuffoms  of 
better  times,  they  are  taught  their  Catechifm, 

and 
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and  furnifhed  with  a  little  farther  religious 
knowledge.  After  a  while,  they  go  from 
under  the  eyes  of  their  parents;  they  entei 
into  the  world,  and  move  forward  in  the 
path  of  lite,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  been  affigned  to  them.  1  hey  yield  to 
the  temptations  which  affail  them,  and  be¬ 
come,  more  or  lefs,  diffipated  and  licentious. 
At  lead:  they  negleft  to  look  into  their  Bible ; 
they  do  not  enlarge  the  fphere  of  then  ie- 
ligious  acquifitions ;  they  do  not  even  en¬ 
deavour,  by  reflection  and  ftudy,  to  turn  into 
what  may  deferve  the  name  of  knowledge 
and  rational  conviction,  the  opinions  which, 
in  their  childhood,  they  had  taken  on  truft. 

They  travel,  perhaps,  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  a  proceeding  which  naturally  tends  to 
weaken  their  nurfery  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  Religion  in  which  they  were  bred,  and 
by  removing  them  from  all  means  of  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip,  to  relax  their  practical  habits  of 
Religion.  They  return  home,  and  commonly 
are  either  hurried  round  in  the  vortex  of 
diffipation,  or  engage  with  the  ardour  of 
youthful  minds  in  fome  public  or  profefiional 
purfuit.  If  they  read  or  hear  any  thing 
about  Chriftianity,  it  is  commonly  only  about 
thole  tenets  which  are  fubjecls  of  controverfy ; 
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chap,  and  what  reaches  their  ears  of  the  Bible, 
from  their  occafional  attendance  at  church' 
v  though  it  may  fometimes  imprefs  them  with 
an  idea  of  the  purity  of  Chriftian  morality, 
contains  much  which,  coming  thus  detached, 
pci  plexes  and  offends  them,  and  fuggefts  va¬ 
rious  doubts  and  ftartling  objections,  which 
a  faithei  acquaintance  with  Scripture  would 
remove.  1  bus,  growing  more  and  more  to 
know  Cm iftianity  only  by  the  difficulties  it 
contains,  fometimes  tempted  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  (hewing  themfelves  fuperior  to  vulgar 
pi  ejudice,  and  always  prompted  by  the  na- 
tuial  pride  of  the  human  heart  to  caft  off 
then  lubjcftion  to  dogmas  impoled  on  them; 
difgufted,  perhaps,  by  the  immoral  lives  of 
fome  pro  felled  Chriftians,  by  the  weaknefles 
and  abfurdities  of  others,  and  by  what  they 
obfeive  to  be  the  implicit  belief  of  numbers, 
whom  they  fee  and  know  to  be  equally  ig¬ 
norant  with  themfelves,  many  doubts  and 
fufpicions  of  greater  or  lei s  extent  fpring  up 
within  them.  1  hefc  doubts  enter  into  the 
mind  at  firft  almoft  imperceptibly ;  they 
exift  only  as  vague  indifdinft  fiirmifes,  and 
by  no  means  take  the  precife  ffiape  or  the 
fubftance  of  a  formed  opinion.  At  firft, 
probably,  they  even  offend  and  ftartle  by  their 
mtruiion ;  hut  by  degrees  the  unpleatant 

ienfatious 
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fenfations  which  they  once  excited  wear  on  ; 
the  mind  grows  more  familiar  with  them. 
A  confuted  lenie  (tor  luch  it  is,  rather  than  a 
formed  idea)  of  its  being  deferable  that  the 
doubts  fhould  prove  well  founded,  and  of  the 
comfort  and  enlargement  which  would  be 
afforded  by  that  proof,  lends  them  much 
fecret  aid.  The  imprefhon  becomes  deeper, 
not  in  conlequence  01  being  reinforced  by 
lrefh  arguments,  but  merely  by  dint  of  having 
longer  refted  in  the  mind ;  and  as  they  in- 
creale  in  force,  they  creep  on  and  extend 
themlelves.  At  length  they  difluie  them- 
felves  over  the  whole  of  Religion,  and  pollels 
the  mind  in  undifturbed  occupancy. 

It  is  bv  no  means  meant  that  this  is  uni-* 

J 

verfally  the  procefs.  Rut,  lpeaking  gene¬ 
rally,  this  might  be  termed  perhaps,  not  un- 
juftly,  the  natural  hijlory  ot  fcepticilm.  It 
approves  itfelf  to  the  experience  of  thole 
who  have  with  any  care  watched  the  pro- 
grefs  of  infidelity  in  perfons  around  them  ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  written  lives  ot 

•  J 

feme  of  the  moft  eminent  unbelievers.  It.  is 
curious  to  read  their  own  accounts  ot  them- 
felves,  the  rather  as  they  accord  fo  exactly 
with  the  reiult  of  our  own  oblervation— -we 

find  that  they  once  perhaps  gave  a  fort  ot 
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chap,  implicit  hereditary  affent  to  the  truth  of 

were  what,  by  a  milchiev- 
ous  perverfion  of  language,  the  world  deno¬ 
minates  believers .  How  were  they  then 
awakened  from  their  fleep  of  ignorance  ? 
At  what  moment  did  the  light  of  truth  beam 
in  upon  them,  and  diflipate  the  darknefs  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  ?  The  period 
of  then  infidelity  is  marked  by  no  luch  dc- 
tei  minate  boundary.  Reafon,  and  thought, 
and  inquiry  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Having  for  many  years  lived  carelefs 
and  irreligious  lives,  and  alfociated  with  com¬ 
panions  equally  carelefs  and  irreligious ;  not 
by  force  of  ftudy  and  reflection,  but  rather 
by  the  lapfe  of  time,  they  at  length  attained 
to  their  infidel  maturity.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  where  any  are  reclaimed  from 
1  nfid  Aity ,  it  is  generally  by  a  procefs  much 
more  rational  than  that  which  has  been  here 
deferibed.  Something  awakens  them  to  re- 
fledion.  They  examine,  they  confider,  and 
at  length  yield  their  aflent  to  Chrihianity  on 
what  they  deem  fufficient  grounds. 

J  O 


From  the  account  here  given,  it  appears 
plainly  that  infidelity  is  generally  the  off- 
Ipring  of  prejudice,  and  that  its  fuccefs  is 
mainly  to  be  alcribed  to  the  depravity  of  the 

moral 
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moral  charafter.  This  fa£t  is  confirmed  by 
the  undeniable  truth,  that  in  focieties  which 
coniift  of  individuals,  infidelity  is  the  natural 
fruit,  not  fo  much  of  a  ftudious  and  diipu- 
tatious,  as  of  a  dififipatcd  and  vicious  age.  it 
diffufes  itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  general 
morals  decline,  and  it  is  embraced  with  lels 
appreheniion,  when  every  infidel  is  kept  in 
{pints,  by  feeing  many  around  him  who  are 


{haring  fortunes  with  himfelf. 


To  any  fair  mind  this  confideration  alone 
might  be  offered  as  luggefting  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  againfl:  infidelity,  and  in  favour  of  Re¬ 
velation.  And  the  friends  of  Chriflianity 
might  juftly  retort  the  charge,  which  their 
opponents  often  urge  with  no  little  affecta¬ 
tion  of  fuperior  wifdom,  that  we  implicitly 
furrender  ourfelves  to  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
judice,  inftcad  of  examining  difipaffionately 
the  ground  of  our  faith,  and  yielding  our 
affent  only  according  to  the  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence. 


In  our  own  days,  when  it  is  but  too  clear 
that  infidelity  increafes,  it  is  not  in  conie- 
cuence  of  the  reafonings  of  the  infidel  wri¬ 
ters  having  been  much  ftudied,  but  from  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  and  the  decay  of  morals; 
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chap,  and,  fo  far  as  this  increafe  mav  be  traced  at 
all  to  the  works  of  fceptical  writers,  it  has 
been  produced,  not  by  argument  and  difcuf- 
fion,  but  by  farcafms  and  points  of  wit, 
which  have  operated  on  weak  minds,  or  on 
nominal  Chriftians,  by  bringing  gradually 
into  contempt,  opinions  which,  in  their  cafe, 
had  only  refled  on  the  bails  of  blind  refpect 
and  the  prejudices  of  education.  It  may 
therefore  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in* 
fidelity  is  in  general  a  difeafe  of  the  heart 
more  than  of  the  underfunding.  If  Reve¬ 
lation  were  affailed  onlv  by  reaion  and  argu- 

j  J  O 

ment,  it  would  have  little  to  fear.  The  li¬ 
terary  oppofers  of  Chriftianity,  from  Herbert 
to  Hume,  have  been  feldom  read.  They 

7  j 

made  fome  ftir  in  their  day ;  during  their 
fpan  of  exiftence  they  were  noily  and  noxb 
ous ;  but  like  the  locufts  of  the  eaft,  which 
for  a  while  obfeure  the  air,  and  deftrpy  the 
verdure,  they  were  loon  fwept  away  and 
forgotten.  Their  very  names  would  be 
fcarcely  found,  if  Leland  had  not  preferred 
them  from  oblivion. 

Unitarians.  The  account  which  has  been  given, 
of  the  fecret,  but  grand  fource  of  infide¬ 
lity,  may  perhaps  juftly  be  extended,  as 
being  not  feldom  true  ip  the  cafe  of  thofe 
M  who 
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who  deny  the  fundamental  dodrines  of  the 
Gofpel. 

In  the  courfe  which  we  lately  traced  from 
nominal  orthodoxy  to  ablolute  infidelity, 
Unitarianifm  *  is  indeed,  a  fort  of  half-way 

houfe,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  pardoned, 
a  ftage  on  the  journey,  where  fometimes  a 
perfon  indeed  finally  flops,  but  where,  not  un- 
frequently,  he  only  paufes  for  a  while,  and 
then  pur  flies  his  progrefs. 

The  Unitarian  teachers  by  no  means  pro- 
fefs  to  abfolve  their  followers  from  the  un¬ 
bending  flridnefs  of  Chriftian  morality. 
They  prefcribe  the  predominant  love  of  God, 
and  an  habitual  fpirit  of  devotion;  but  it  is 
an  unqueftionable  fad;  a  fad  which  thev 
themfelves  almofi;  admit,  that  this  clals  of 
religionifts  is  not  in  general  diftinguifhed  for 
fuperior  purity  of  life,  and  (till  lets  for  that 

*  The  author  is  aware,  that  he  may  perhaps  be  cenfurcd 
for  conceding  this  term  to  the  clafs  of  perfons  now  in 
queftion,  lince  orthodox  Chriftians  equally  contend  for  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  And  it  perhaps  may  hardly  be  a 
fufficient  excufc,  that  it  not  being  his  object  particularly 
to  refute  the  errois  oi  Unitarianilm,  lie  ufes  the  term  in  its 
popular  fenfe  rather  than  give  needlefs  offence.  He  thus 

guards,  however,  againft  any  falfe  conftrudlion  being  drawn 

from  his  ufe  of  it. 
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CHAP,  frame  of  mind,  which,  by  the  injunction  “  to 
vn.  “  be  fpiritually,  not  carnally  minded,”  the 
word  of  God  prefcribes  to  us,  as  one  of  the 
iureft  tefts  ot  our  experiencing  the  vital 
power  of  Chriftianity.  On  the  contrary,  in 
point  ot  fact,  V mtananifm  teems  to  be  retorted 
to,  not  merelv  by  thole  who  are  dilgufted 
with  the  peculiar  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity, 
but  by  thole  alio  who  are  feeking  a  refuse 
from  the  ftrictnefs  of  her  practical  precepts, 
and  who,  more  particularly,  would  elcape 
from  the  obligation  which  Ihe  impofes  on  her 
adherents,  rather  to  incur  the  dreaded  charge 

O 

of  lingularity,  than  fall  in  with  the  declining- 

G  J  '  O 

manners  of  a  cliffipated  age. 

Unitarianifm,  where  it  maybe  fuppofed  to 
})rocced  from  the  underftanding  rather  than 
from  the  heart,  is  not  unfrequently  produced 
by  a  con  filled  idea  of  the  difficulties,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  the  impoffibilities  which 
orthodox  Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  involve, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troverft  ;  *  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 

make 

■  The  author  of  this  treatife  has,  fince  its  completion, 
perufed  a  work  entitled  Calvinifm  and  Socinianilm  com¬ 
pared,  by  A.  Fuller,  &c.  and,  without  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvinilin,  he  is  happy  to  embrace  this 

opportunity 
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make  one  remark  as  a  guard  to  perfons  in 
whofe  wav  the  arguments  of  the  Unitarians 

i  j  O 

may  be  likely  to  fall ;  namely,  that  one  great 
advantage  pofleffed  by  Dedls,  and  perhaps  in 
a  flill  greater  degree  by  Unitarians,  in.  their 
warfare  with  the  Chriftian  lyftem,  relults 
from  the  very  circumftances  of  their  being 
the  affailants.  They  urge  what  they  {late 
to  be  powerful  arguments  againft  the  truth 
of  the  fundamental  do&rines  of  Chrhlianity, 
and  then  call  upon  men  to  abandon  them  as 
polls  no  longer  tenable.  Rut  they  who  are 
difpofed  to  yield  to  this  affault,  Ihould  call  to 
mind,  that  it  has  pleafed  Cod  fo  to  ellablilh 
the  conllitution  of  all  things,  that  perplexing 
difficulties  and  plauiible  objedlions  may  be 
adduced  againft  the  moft  ellablilhed  truths ; 
luch,  for  inftance,  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
many  others  both  phylicaland  moral,  in  ali 
cafes,  therefore,  it  becomes  us,  not  on  a  partial 
view  to  reje61  any  propoiition,  becaule  it  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  but  to  compare 
the  difficulties  which  it  involves  with  thole 
which  attend  the  alternative  propoiition 
which  mull  be  embraced  on  its  reie£tion. 

J 

opportunity  of  confcfling  the  high  obligation  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  friends  of  true  Religion,  he  owes 
to  the  author  of  that  highly  valuable  publication  for  his 
mafterly  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Chriflianity,  and  his 
acute  refutation  of  the  oppoftte  errors. 

We 


Advantage 
puddled  ly 
i)edts  and 
Unitaiians 
in  contend¬ 
ing  with 
their  op¬ 
ponents. 
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chap.  We  fliould  put  to  the  proof  the  alternative? 
]>roj)ofition  in  its  turn,  and  lee  whether  it  be 
not  (Till  lets  tenable  than  that  which  we  are 
liunmoned  to  abandon.  In  fhort,  we  fliould 
examine  circumlpe&ly  on  all  Ikies,  and  abide 
by  that  opinion  which,  on  carefully  balancing 
all  confiderations,  appears  fairly  entitled  to 
our  preference.  Experience,  however,  will 
have  convinced  the  attentive  oblerver  of  thole 


around  him,  that  it  has  been  for  want  of 
adverting  to  this  juft  and  obvious  principle* 
that  the  Unitarians  in  particular  have  gained 
moft  of  their  prolelytes  from  the  Church, 
lb  far  as  argument  has  contributed  to  their 
fuccefs.  If  the  Unitarians,  or  even  the  Deifts* 
were  confidered  in  their  turn  as  mafters  of 
the  field,  and  were  in  their  turn  attacked* 
both  by  arguments  tending  to  difprove  their 
fyftem  direct1  y,  and  to  difprove  it  indirectly* 
bv  (hewing  the  high  probability  of  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  and  of  its  leading  and  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrines,  it  is  moft  likely  that  they  would 

7  J 


loon  appear  wholly  unable  to  keep  their 
ground.  In  Ihort,  reafoning  fairly,  there  is 
no  medium  between  abfolute  Pyrrhonifin 
and  true  Chriftianity  ;  and  if  we  reject  the 
latter  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  we  fhall 
be  ftil!  more  loudly  called  upon  to  rejedt 
everv  other  ft  ftcm  which  has  been  offered 

j  * 
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to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  This  con-  SECT 
iideration  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  be  ni. 
more  attended  to  than  it  has  been  by  thole  v  v 
who  take  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  truth 
of  our  holy  Religion;  as  many,  who  from 
inconhderation,  or  any  other  caufe,  are  di'- 
pofed  to  give  up  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Chriftianity,  would  be  ftartled  by  the  idea, 
that  on  the  fame  principle  on  which  they 
did  this,  they  muft  give  up  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  any  reft  for  the  foie  of  their  foot  on  anv 

O  J  j 

ground  of  Religion,  and  not  flop  Ihort  ol 
unqualified  Atheifm. 

Belides  the  clafs  of  thole  who  profelTedly  H,if  irn- 
rejefit  revelation,  there  is  another,  and  that 
alio,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  increaling  one, 
which  may  be  called  the  clafs  of  half-unbe¬ 
lievers,  who  are  to  be  found  in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  approximation  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
infidelity.  The  fyftem,  if  it  deferve  the 
name,  of  thefe  men,  is  grofsly  irrational. 
Hearing  many  who  alfert  and  many  w  ho  deny 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  and  not  refiefitins 
ferioufly  enough  to  conlider  that  it  muft  be 
either  true  or  falie,  they  take  up  a  ftrange 
fort  of  middle  opinion  of  its  qualified  truth. 

They  conceive  that  there  muft  be  lomethino- 
in  it,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  to 

which 
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which  it  is  puttied  by  orthodox  Chrittians. 
I  hey  grant  the  reality  of  future  punifhment, 
and  even  that  they  themfelves  cannot  alto- 
gether  expect  to  efcape  it ;  yet  “  they  truft 
“  it  will  not  go  fo  hard  with  them  as  the 
“  churchmen  ftate;”  and,  as  was  formerly 

J 

hmted,  though  ddhelieving  almoft  every  ma¬ 
terial  doctrine  which  Chriftianity  contains, 
yet,  even  in  tneir  own  minds,  they  by  no 
means  conceive  themfelves  to  be  inlifted 
under  the  banners  of  infidelity,  or  to  have 
much  caufe  for  any  great  apprehension  left 
Chriftianity  fhould  prove  true. 


But  let  thefe  men  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  no  middle  way.  If  they  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  look  into  their  Bible,  and  do  not  make  up 
their  minds  abfolutely  to  rejeit  its  authority, 
they  mutt:  admit  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  this  vain  hope,  which  they  buffer 
themfelves  to  indulge,  of  efcaping  but  with  a 
flight  meafure  of  punifhment.  Nor  let  them 
think  their  guilt  inconfiderable.  Is  it  not 
grofsly  criminal  to  trifle  with  the  long-fuffering 
of  God,  to  del  pile  alike  his  invitations  and  his 
threaten! ngs,  and  the  offer  of  his  fpirit  of 
grace,  and  the  precious  blood  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer?  Far  different  is  the  Scripture  effi- 
mate.  “  1  low  fhall  we  efcape  if  we  neglctf 

"  fo 
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“  fo  great  falvation?”  “  It  fhall  be  more 
“  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
“  day  of  judgement,”  than  for  them,  who 
voluntarily  fhut  their  eyes  againft  that  full 
light,  which  the  bounty  of  Heaven  has 
poured  out  upon  them.  Thefe  half-unbe¬ 
lievers  are  even  more  reprehenfible  than 
downright  fceptics*  for  remaining  in  this 
flate  of  carelels  uncertainty,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  afcertain  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
revelation.  The  probability  which  they 
admit,  that  it  may  be  true,  impofes  on  them 
an  additional  and  an  undeniable  obligation  to 

O 

inquiry.  But  both  to  them  and  to  decided 
fceptics  it  muft  be  plainly  declared,  that  they 
are  in  thefe  days  lefs  excufable  than  ever  for 
not  looking  into  the  grounds  and  proofs  on 
which  is  re  fled  the  truth  of  Chriftianity;  for 
never  before  were  thefe  proofs  fo  p/ainlv, 
and  at  fo  eafy  a  rate ,  offered  to  the  confi  dera¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Through  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  the  more  widely  fpreading  poifon 
of  infidelity  has  in  our  days  been  met  with 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  antidotes. 
One  cf  thefe  has  been  already  pointed  out  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  matter  of  farther  Gratitude 

O 

to  every  real  Chriftian*  that  in  the  very  place 
on  which  modern  infidelity  had  dilplayed  the 

i  i  ftandard 
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c  MAP,  ftandard  of  victory,  a  warrior  *  in  the  fervice 
Vlr*  of  Religion,  a  man  of  the  moft  acute  difcern- 

mcnt  and  pi  mound  i  efearch,has  been  railed  up 
by  Providence  to  quell  their  triumph.  He  was 
loon  taken  from  us;  but  happily  for  him  and 
for  ourfelves,  not  till  he  had  announced,  that, 
like  the  Magi  of  old,  he  had  feen  the  ftar  of 
Child:  in  the  Half,  and  had  fallen  down  and 
worfhipped  him.  Another  (a)  fhould  be 
mentioned  with  honour,  who  is  purfuing  the 
track  which  that  great  man  had  pointed  out. 
Henceforth  let  all  obje&ors  againff  Chriftia- 
nity,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  dilproved  by 
the  oriental  records,  be  put  to  lilence.  The 
ffrength  of  their  caufe  confided  in  their  ig¬ 
norance,  and  in  our  own,  of  oriental  learning, 
i  hey  availed  themfelves  for  a  while  of  our 
being  in  a  date  of  darknefs;  but  the  light  of 
day  has  at  length  broken  in  and  expofed  to 
defeived  contempt  their  luperficial  fpeeu- 
lations. 


f  he  infatuation  of  thele  unbelievers  upon 
truif  would  be  lels  ftriking,  it  they  were 

t  is  aimoil:  fuperfhious  to  flute,  that  Sir  William 
Jones  is  here  meant,  who,  from  the  teftimony  borne  to  his 
extraordinary  talents  by  Sir  jnhn  Shore,  in  his  fir  ft  addrefs 
■°  ^ie  Afiatic  society  of  Calcutta,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  moll:  extraordinary  genius  and  aftonifhing  eru- 
.dition. 

(a)  Mr.  Maurice. 

able 
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able  altogether  to  decline  Chriftianity,  and  sect. 
were  at  liberty  to  relinquifh  their  pre-  hi. 

tendons  to  its  rewards,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing  exempted  from  its  punishments.  But 

that  is  not  the  cafe ;  they  mu  ft  ftand  the 
rilk  of  the  encounter,  and  their  eternal 
happinefs  or  mifery  is  fuipended  upon  the  if- 
fue  *.  What  muff  be  the  emotions  of  thele 
men,  on  firft  opening  their  eyes  in  the  world 
of  Ipirits,  and  being  convinced,  too  late,  of 
the  aWeful  reality  of  their  impending  ruin. 

May  the  mercy  and  the  power  of  God  awaken 
them  from  their  defperate  {lumber,  while  life 
is  yet  {pared,  and  there  is  yet  {pace  for  re¬ 
pentance  ! 

*  This  argument  is  prefled  with  uncommon  force  in 
Pascal’s  Thoughts  on  Religion,  a  work  highly  valuable, 
though  not  in  every  part  to  be  approved ;  abounding  in 
particular  with  thofe  deep  views  of  Religion,  which  the 
name  of  its  author  prepares  us  to  expe<ft. 


♦ 
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Sect.  iv„ 


A  (force  fuggefled  by  the  (late  of  the  times  to 

true  Chrijiians. 

To  thofe  who  really  deferve  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  true  Chridians,.  much  has  been  faid 
incidentally  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
work.  It  has  been  maintained,  and  the  pro- 
pofition  will  not  be  difputed  by  any  found  or 
experienced  politician,  that  they  are  always 
mod:  important  members  of  the  community. 
Rut  we  may  boldly  affert,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  wherein,  more  judly  than 
in  the  prefent,  this  could  be  affirmed  of 
them,  whether  the  fituation,  in  all  its 
eircumdances,  of  our  own  country  be  at¬ 
tentively  confidered,  or  the  general  date  ot 
fociety  in  Europe.  Let  them  on  their  part 
ferioufly  weigh  the  important  dation  which 
they  fill,  and  the  various  duties  which  it 
now  peculiarly  enforces  on  them.  If  we 
commit  the  mod  intelligent  accounts  of  fo- 
reign  countries,  which  have  been  recently 
published,  and  compare  them  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  former  travellers,  we  mud  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  Religion  and  the  dandard  of 

§  .  :  morals 
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morals  are  every  where  declining,  abroad 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  our  own  coun  - 
try.  But  Hill,  tiie  progrels  of  irreligion, 
and  the  decay  of  morals  ac  home,  is  fuch  as 
to  alarm  every  confide  rate  mind,  and  to  fore¬ 
bode  the  word:  conlequences,  unlefs  feme  re¬ 
medy  can  be  applied  to  the  growing  evil.  We 
can  depend  only  upon  true  Chfijlians  for  ef¬ 
fecting,  in  any  degree,  this  important  fervice. 
1  heir  lyftem,  as  was  formerly  Hated,  is  that 
of  our  national  church ;  and  in  proportion, 
therefore,  as  their  lydem  prevails,  or  as  it 
increafes  in  refpect  and  eftimation,  from  the 
manifeft  good  conduft  of  its  followers,  in 
that  very  proportion  the  cnurch  is  ftrenath- 
ened  in  the  foundations  on  which  alone  it  can 
be  much  longer  fupported,  the  efteem  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  its  members,  and  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Zeal  is  required  in  the  caufe  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  they  only  can  feel  it.  The  charge 
of  Angularity  mil  ft  be  incurred ;  they  only 
will  dare  to  encounter  it.  Uniformity  of 
conduct,  and  perfeverance  in  exertion,  will 
be  requifite  ;  among  no  others  can  we  look 
for  thofe  qualities. 


Let  true  Chriftians  then,  with  becoming 
earneftnefs,  fliive  in  all  things  to  recommend 
then  profeffion,  and  to  put  to  tilence  the  vain, 

1  1  3  feoffs 


I 
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chap,  feoffs  of  ignorant  objeftors.  Let  them  boldly 
vii.  aflert  the  cauie  of  Chriff  in  an  age  when  lo 
^  many,  who  bear  the  name  of  Chriftians,  are 
alhamed  of  Him ;  and  let  them  confider  as  de¬ 
volved  on  1  hem  the  important  duty  of  luf- 
pending  for  a  while  the  fall  of  their  country, 

#  i 

and,  perhaps,  of  performing  a  ftill  more  ex- 
tenfive  tervice  to  lociety  at  large,  not  by  bufy 
interference  in  politics,  in  which  it  cannot 
but  be  confeffed  there  is  much  uncertainty, 
but  rather  by  that  lure  and  radical  benefit 
of  reftoring  the  influence  of  Religion,  and  of 
railing  the  ftandard  of  morality. 

V  •-  4 

Let  them  be  active,  lifeful,  generous  to¬ 
wards  others;  manifeftly  moderate  and  felf- 
denvinsr  in  themfelves.  Let  them  be  afhamed 

J  o 

of  idlenefs  as  they  would  be  of  the  moft  ac¬ 
knowledged  fin.  When  Providence  bleffes 
them  with  affluence,  let  them  withdraw  from 
the  competition  of  vanity,  and,  without  for- 
didnefs  or  ablurditv,  fhew  by  their  modeft  de- 

j  7  j 

meanour,  and  by  their  retiring  from  dilplay, 
that,  without  affecting  fingularity,  they  are 
not  {laves  to  fafhion  ;  that  they  confider  it  as 
their  duty  to  let  an  example  of  moderation 
and  lobriety,  and  to  referve  for  nobler  and 
more  dilinterefted  purpofes,  that  money 
which  others  felfiffllv  wafte  in  parade,  and 
4-  drefs. 


tlrefs,  and  equipage.  Let  them  evince,  in  sect 
fhort,  a  manifeft  moderation  in  all  temporal  iv. 
things,  as  becomes  thofe  whole  affections  are 


world  affords,  and  who  poffefs,  within  their 
own  boloms,  a  fund  of  fatisfaflion  and  com¬ 
fort,  which  the  world  feeks  in  vanity  and  dif- 
fipation.  Let  them  cultivate  a  catholic  ipi- 
rit  of  univerl'al  good  will  and  amicable  fel- 
lowlhip  towards  all  thofe,  of  whatever  lecl 
or  denomination,  who,  differing  from  them 
in  non-effentials,  agree  with  them  in  the 
grand  fundamentals  of  Religion.  Let  them 
countenance  men  of  real  piety  wherever 
they  are  found,  and  encourage  in  others 
every  attempt  to  reprefs  the  progrefs  of  vice 
and  to  revive  and  diffufe  the  influence  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue,  Let  their  earned:  prayers 
be  conftantly  offered,  that  fuch  endeavours 
may  be  fuccefsful,  and  that  the  abufed  lone- 
differing  of  God  may  ftill  continue  to  us  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  vital  Chriilianity. 

Let  them  pray  continually  for  their  coun¬ 
try  in  this  fealon  of  national  difficulty.  We 
bear  upon  us  but  too  plainly  the  marks  of  a 
declining  empire.  Who  can  fay  but  that  the 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  who  declares  him- 
felf  to  be  a  God  who  hears  the  prayers  of  his 


fervants,  may,  in  anlwer  to  their  intercel- 

fions. 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


lions,  for  a  while  avert  our  ruin,  and  contw 
nue  to  us  the  fulnefs  of  thofe  temporal  blef- 
Tings,  which  in  fuch  abundant  meafure  we 
liavc  hitherto  enjoyed,  (a)  Men  of  the  world, 
indeed,  however  they  may  admit  the  natural 
cpci  ation  of  natural  caufes,  and  may  there- 
foi  e  confels  the  c heels  or  Religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  in  promoting  the  well  being  of  the 
community,  may  yet,  according  to  their  hu- 
moui,  with  a  Imile  or  complacent  pity,  or  a 
fneer  of  iupercilious  contempt,  read  of  the 
iervice  which  real  Chriftians  may  render 
to  their  country,  by  conciliating  the  favour 
and  calling  down  the  blefling  of  Providence. 
It  may  appear  in  their  eyes  an  inflance  of 


the  fame  fuperflitious  wcaknefs,  as  that 
which  prompts  the  terrified  inhabitant  of 
Sicily  to  bring  forth  the  image  of  his  tute¬ 
lar  faint,  in  order  to  flop  the  deflrudfive  ra¬ 
vages  of  hEtnas.  Wc  are,  however,  hire,  if 
we  believe  the  Scripture,  that  God  will  be 
difpofed  to  favour  the  nation  to  w  hich  his 
fervants  belong  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  hich  as 
1  hey,  have  often  been  the  unknown  and  un¬ 
honoured  inflruments  of  drawing  down  on 

O 

their  country  the  bleffings  of  fixfety  and  pro¬ 
sperity. 


V 


{a)  Vide  fome  exquifitely  beautiful  lines  in  the  laft 

book  of  Cowper’s  Talk,  wherein  this  fentiment  is  intro¬ 
duced, 

u 
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But  it  would  he  an  inftance  in  myfelf  of  sect. 
that  very  fa  lie  fhame  which  I  have  con-  IV- 

J  4  _  — 

demned  in  others,  if  1  were  not  boldly  to 
avow  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  to  the  decline 
of  Religion  and  morality  our  national  difficulties 
mujl  both  directly  and  indirectly  be  chiefly  af- 
cribed ;  and  that  my  only  folid  hopes  for  the 
well-being  of  my  country  depend  not  fo  much  on 
her  feets  and  armies ,  not  fo  much  on  the  wifdom 
of  her  riders ,  or  the  / 'pint  of  her  people ,  as  on  the 
perfuafion  that  fie  fill  contains  many ,  who ,  in  a 
degenerate  age ,  love  and  obey  the  G  of  pel  of  Chrify 
on  the  humble  truf  that  the  intercefion  of  thefe 
may  fill  be  prevalent ,  that  for  the  fake  of  thefe , 

Heaven  may  fill  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of 
favour . 

Let  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftian  reader  be 
alio  offered  up  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  feeble 
Endeavour  in  the  fervice  of  true  Religion, 

God  can  give  effect  to  the  weakeft  effort; 
and  the  writer  will  feel  himfelf  too  much 
honoured  if  by  that  which  he  has  now 
been  making,  but  a  fingle  fellow  creature 
lhould  be  awakened  from  a  falfe  fecuritv, 
or  a  fingle  Chriftian,  who  deferves  the  name, 
he  animated  to  more  extenfive  ufefulnefs. 

He  may  feem  to  have  aflumed  to  himfelf  a 
talk  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  execute. 

I  it 


# 
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chap.  lie  fears  he  may  be  reproached  with  afro-* 
gance  and  preemption  for  taking  upon  him 
the  office  of  a  teacher*  Yet,  as  he  formerly 
fuggefted,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  belongs 
to  his  public  fituation  to  inveftigate  the  flate 
of  the  national  Religion  and  morals,  and  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  real  patriot  to  endeavour 
to  retard  their  decline,  and  promote  their 
revival.  But  if  the  office  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  were  lefs  intimately  connected 
with  the  duties  of  his  particular  ftation,  the 
candid  and  the  liberal  mind  would  not  be  in- 
difpofed  to  pardon  him.  Let  him  be  allowed 
to  offer  in  his  excufe  a  defire  not  only  to  dif- 
charge  a  duty  to  his  country,  but  to  acquit 
himfelf  of  what  he  deems  a  iolemn  and  indif- 
penfible  obligation  to  his  acquaintance  and  his 
friends.  Let  him  allege  the  unaffected  foli- 
citude  which  he  feels  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  Let  him  urge  the  fond 
wifh  he  gladly  would  encourage,  that  while, 
in  fo  large  a  part  of  Europe,  a  falfe  philofophy 
having  been  preferred  before  the  leffons  of  re¬ 
velation,  Infidelity  has  lifted  up  her  head 
without  fhame,  and  walked  abroad  boldly  and 
in  the  face  of  day:  while  the  pra&ical  confe- 
quences  are  fucli  as  might  be  expeCted,  and  li- 
centioufnefs  and  vice  prevail  without  reffraint : 
here  at  lealt  there  might  be  a  fanCtuary,  a 

land 
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land  of  Religion  and  piety,  where  the  bleflings  sect. 
of  Chriftianity  might  be  ldill  enjoyed,  where  IV- 
the  name  of  the  Redeemer  might  ftill  be  ho¬ 
noured;  where  mankind  might  be  able  to  fee 
what  is,  in  truth,  the  Religion  of  Jefus,  and 
what  are  its  bleffed  effefts;  and  whence,  if  the 
mercy  of  God  fhould  fo  ordain  it,  the  means 
of  religious  infrruftion  and  confolation  might 
be  again  extended  to  furrounding  countries 
and  to  the  world  at  laree. 


FINIS, 


1 
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/f  B  USE  of  things,  utrfairnefsof  arguing  from  it  againft  their 
ufe,  76. 

Acceptance  with  God,  commonly  prevailing  notions  relpefting 
it,  117-119. 

- —  Scripture  and  Church  of  England  doftrine  refpefting  it, 

122-127. 

«—  praftical  conferences,  of  common  notions  refpefting  it, 
123. 

—  true  doftf'ine  vindicated  from  obi  eft  ion,  129. 

Ajfeftiotis,  of  their  admiflioh  into  Religion,  80. 

« —  their  ad  million  into  Religion  reafonabie,  82-86. 

—  true  tefl  and  meafure  of  them  in  Religion,  87-90,  u 

—  in  Religion  not  barely  allowable,  but  highly  necef- 

farv,  92-95. 

—  our  Saviour  the  juft  objeft  of  them,  97,  8. 

- —  objeftion  that  impoffible  towards  an  invifible  being  difcuf- 
fed,  98-109. 

—  little  excited  by  public  misfortunes,  and  why,  105,  6. 

» —  towards  our  Saviour,  fpecial  grounds  for  them,  107,  S. 

- —  divine  aid  promifed  for  exciting  them,  109,  10. 

«*—  our  flatements  refpefting  them  in  Religion  verified  by 
fafts,  1 C2. 

K  K  Affections, 


index. 

A/j'fiioHi,  religious,  St.  Paul  a  finking  infiance  of  them 

86. 

Ambition ,  votaries  of,  172. 

Amiable  tempers,  difeuffion  refpedling,  246. 

—  lubftituted  for  Religion,  247. 

vauieof,  eftimated  by  the  ftandard  of  mere  reafon,  249. 

falfe  pretenders  to  them,  249. 

ual  natuie,  when  not  grounded  on  Religion,  230. 

—  precarious  nature,  251,  254. 

—  value  of  on  Chriftian  principles,  257. 

—  life,  Chriftian’s  molf  to,  263. 

—  Chriftians  urged  to  it,  265. 

—  its  juft  praife,  272. 

—  apt  to  deceive  us,  274. 

Applaufe ,  defire  of,  univerfal,  202. 


B. 

Babinyton,  the  reverend  Matthew,  339. 

Benevolence ,  true  Chriftian,  its  exalted  nature,  398. 


C. 

Calumny,  confiderations  which  reconcile  the  Chriftian  to  it, 
233-4. 

Charity,  true,  what,  and  its  marks,  432. 

Uiri/tianity ,  \  tal  revival  of,  would  invigorate  church  eftablifh- 
ment,  400. 

vital  alone  fuited  to  lower  orders,  410. 

—  the  common  fyftem  falfely  fo  called,  423. 

—  the  trueft  patriot ifm,  398. 

—  of  the  world,  its  bafe  nature,  449. 

—  not  a  gloomy  fervice,  452. 

—  relaxations  compatible  with,  453. 

Chnjlianity , 
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INDEX. 


Ch'iftianity ,  its  folid  texture,  461. 

—  general,  what  fo  called,  462. 

—  true,  requires  inceflant  watchfulnefs  and  care,  466. 

— •  Hate  in  which  it  finds  us,  49. 

—  its  prefent  critical  circumftances,  368,  376,  377. 

—  reduced  to  a  fyftcm  of  ethics,  proofs  of  this,  378, 

384? 

—  caufes  which  have  tended  to  produce  negledt  of  her  peculiar 

doctrines,  373,  380. 

—  peculiar  do&rines  of,  taught  by  the  oldef  divines  and 

higheft  dignitaries  of  the  Englifh  church,  369. 

—  peculiar  doctrines  gradually  fall  into  negledf,  383. 

—  fad  fymptoms  of  its  low  fate  among  us,  386. 

—  objection,  that  our  fyftem  of  it  too  ftridt,  fated  and  an- 

fwered,  389. 

—  vital,  its  happy  influence  on  temporal  well-being  of  com¬ 

munities,  392-5. 

—  not  hoflile  to  patriotifm,  395,  396. 

—  from  its  eflential  nature,  peculiarly  adapted  to  well-being  of 

communities,  399,  402,  403,  406. 

—  vital,  can  alone  produce  thefe  effects,  406. 

—  excellence  of  it  in  fome  particulars  not  commonly  no¬ 

ticed,  349. 

—  general  fate  of  in  England,  364. 

_  its  tendency  to  promote  the  well-being  of  political  commu¬ 
nities,  364,  389,  399,  406. 

_ has  railed  the  general  fandard  of  practice,  368. 

_  fckens  in  profperity  and  flouriflies  under  perfecution, 

369- 

—  peculiarities  of,  naturally  fide  into  difufe,  373. 

Chriftians ,  true,  duties  efpecially  incumbent  on  them  in  thefe 

times,  486,  488. 

—  fhould  pray  for  their  country,  488. 

€!hrijlians9 
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OnifJam,  their  pray«rs  entreated  for  the  fuccefc  of  this  work, 

49°. 

i 

ready  made,  who  efteemed  fuch,  29 6. 
real,  how  different  from  nominal,  29S. 

life  illuftrated  by  figure  of  a  traveller,  300,  1. 

Commons,  Houfeof,  proves  extravagant  love  of,  218. 

Coujljlwy  between  Chriftianity’s  leading  doftrines  and  pradHca! 
precepts,  338. 

c\  p.  v  hr  i  inanity  s  leading  do<5trines  am  on  gif  each  other, 
350. 

between  Chriilianity’s  practical  precepts  amongft  each  other, 

35  K 

Cmtcift  neceiTarv  to  produce  any  intereft  in  our  affeflions,  102., 
10S,  112. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  common  notions  of  it,  24,3,  6. 
of  human  nature,  Scripture  account  bf  it,  26,40,  1. 

—  of  human  nature,  argument  fuggefted  in  proof  of  it, 

27>  3  7?  8* 

—  of  Heathen  world,  and  (hiking  inftance  of  it,  29,  30. 
cf  favage  life,  30,  31. 

—  proof  of  it  furnifhed  by  the  (fate  of  the  Chriftian  world,  and 

by  the  experience  of  the  true  Chridian,  31,  32,  37. 
human,  its  general  effects,  when  fuffered  to  operate  without 
refiraint,  38. 

human,  firm  grounds  on  which  it  reds,  51. 

~  human,  practical  ufes  of  the  dodfrine,  31. 


D. 


Infective  conceptions  generally  prevailing  concerning  import¬ 
ance  of Chridianity,  7,  8,  9,  n. 
conceptions  concerning  human  corruption,  23,  26. 
conceptions  concerning  the  evil  fpirit,  42. 

Defeflvit r 
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Defective  conceptions  concerning  the  doctrines  which  refpe£t 
our  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  64,  66,  68,  70,  71. 

—  conceptions  concerning  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God, 

1 16,  126. 

—  conceptions  prevailing  concerning  practical  Chriftianity, 

141,  1 61,  &c. 

—  conceptions  of  guilt  and  evil  of  fin,  285. 

—  fear  of  God,  290. 

# 

—  fenfe  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  heaven,  295. 

—  love  of  God  in  nominal  Chriftians,  303. 

—  love  ol  God,  proofs  of  it  in  nominal  Chriftians,  303,  310. 

—  conceptions  general  concerning  peculiar  do£trines  of  Chrif- 

tianity,  320. 

■ —  conceptions  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  practical  mif- 
chiefs  from  them,  321. 

Depths ,  our  pronenefs  to  plunge  into  them,  60. 

Devotednefs  to  God,  duty  of  it,  148,  132,  156,  160,  2. 
DiJJipated  and  indolent,  clafs  of,  167,  8. 

DiJJipation  fee  ms  to  have  prevailed  in  the  antediluvian  world, 


Doddridge's  Sermon  on  Regeneration,  referred  to,  note,  1 1  r. 
Duelling ,  its  guilt,  & c.  219,  221. 


E. 

Error ,  innocence  of,  19,22. 

Eftablijhmcnt ,  religious,  in  England,  how  circumflanced,  370 
E/timat’on ,  defire  of,  univerfal,  201. 

1 

—  common  language  concerning  it,  203-4. 

—  effects  of  the  love  of  it,  204. 

—  nature  of  the  pafiion,  205. 

* —  commendations  of  it  queffioned,  207. 

—  effential  defers  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  explained,  209. 
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Ejiimation ,  love  of,  Scripture  leftons  concerning,  109,  215. 

—  love  of,  analogous  to  riches,  214,  15. 

—  love  of,  common  notions  refpedting  it,  216. 

—  proofs  of  our  ftatements  refpe&ing  it  from  Houfe  of  Com¬ 

mons,  218. 

—  proofs  of  our  ftatements  refpe&ing  it  from  duelling,  219. 

— -  real  nature  of  inordinate  love  of  it,  222. 

—  true  Chriftian’s  conduct  refpedting  love  of  it,  225,  239. 

—  true  modes  of  guarding  againft  exceftive  love  of  it,  233,  6. 

—  advice  to  the  true  Chriftian  reflecting  love  of  it,  240, 

243. 

—  love  of,  belt  moderated  by  humility  and  charity,  243. 

—  true  Chriftian’s  temper  refpedting  it,  244. 

Jtrjil  ipirit,  the  exiftence  and  agency  not  contrary  to  reafon, 
42,  4. 

External  adlions  fubftituted  for  habits  of  mind,  185. 

F. 

Faith ,  Chriftian’s  life  a  life  of,  188,  190. 
families,  two,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  293. 

FergtiJJoti,  the  hiftorian,  402. 

Fuller's  Caivinifm  and  Socinianifm  compared,  476. 
fundamental  practical  diftimftion  between  fyftems  of  nominal 
and  realChriftians,  327,  346,  7. 

G. 

General  tone  of  morals,  Chriftianity  has  raifed  it,  143. 

—  eftablifhed  by  confent  in  every  country,  366. 

Gloomy  fervice,  falfe  charge  that  we  make  Chriftianity  fuch, 
452. 

Glory,  true  and  falfe,  what  properly  fo  called,  21 1. 

—  Miftakes  concerning  it,  210. 

Good  hearted  young  men,  term  mifapplied,  429. 


Good 
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Q:od  hearted  young  men,  the  title  difproved,  436. 

Gratitude ,  true  figns  of,  69. 

H. 

Habits  of  mind  forgotten  in  Religion,  185,  200. 

Heavenly  mindednefs  bell  promoted  by  being  much  converfant 
with  peculiar  do6lrines  of  Chriftianity,  345. 

Holy  Spirit,  Scripture  do&rine  concerning  it,  63,  113,  114. 

—  popular  notions  concerning,  71. 

Honour ,  falfe  notions  refpe£ti ng  it,  223,  4. 

Humility  bed  enforced  by  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  3  37. 

—  the  ground  of  Chriftian  graces,  200. 

—  excellent  practical  effects  of,  242. 

I 

# 

Ignorance  of  Chriftianitv,  common,  12. 

— —  criminal,  14. 

Importance  of  Chriftianity,  inadequate  conceptions  generally 
entertained  of  it,  Chapter  ill. 

—  of  Chriftianity,  proofs  of  the  inadequate  ideas  generally 

entertained  of  it,  8,  12. 

—  of  Chriftianity,  ideas  of  it  given  by  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 

tures,  17. 

—  of  Chriftianity  beft  enforced  by  peculiar  doeftrines  of 

Chriftianity,  331. 

Jnconjrjkncy  of  world’s  practical  fyftem,  333. 

Indifference  about  Chriftianity  generally  prevalent,  18. 

—  general  towards  our  Saviour,  proofs  of,  66,  7,  8. 

Infiddity ,  common  progrefs  of  it,  468. 

—  a  difeafeof  the  heart  more  than  of  the  underftanding,  474. 
Innocent  young  women,  term  how  mifapplied,  427. 

. —  young  women,  the  title  difproved,  436. 

Intelhftual  attainments  rated  below  moral  by  Chriftianity,  356. 

— -  low  degree  of  excellence  within  our  reach,  358. 
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J. 

I0™*,  William,  a  champion  for  Chriftianity,  482, 

K. 

Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  juftice,  commendations  of,  418. 

L. 

Language,  common,  concerning  the  importance  of  Chriftianity, 
12. 

- —  concerning  human  corruption,  25,  26. 

"  concerning  affections  towards  our  Saviour  and  Holy  Spirit’s 
operations,  72,  74. 

—  concerning  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  7 17-120. 

'  concerning  mode  of  relaxing  ftriCtnefs  of  Chriftian  precept, 
181-3. 

—  concerning  human,  183. 

—  concerning  amiable  tempers  and  ufefui  lives,  247. 

—  common  to  people  defirous  of  repenting,  325* 

Learning ,  votaries  of,  174. 

L  fc,  Chriftian,  illuftrated  under  figure  of  a  traveller,  300. 

—  Chriftian,  a  life  of  faith,  188. 

Liturgy ,  bad  effects  from  its  difufe,  412. 

L;ve fevcral  mentioned,  466. 

Love,  true  figns  of  it,  661 

of  fellow-creatures,  nominal  Chriftians  defective  in,  310. 

- —  of  fellow-creatures,  true  marks  of,  31 1.  316. 

— -  °f  fXod  belt  enforced  by  Chriftianity’s  peculiarities,  334. 

—  Chi  iftians  to  cultivate  this  grace  above  all  others,  448. 

—  its  excellent  effects  in  the  true  Chriftian,  450. 

—  of  fellow-creatures  beft  enforced  by  peculiar  doctrines 

n  *  f\ 

Lozv  ftandard  of  practice  generally  prevailing,  141,  761-185. 


Lowe 
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lower  clafles,  not  unfit  that  true  doAnne  of  acceptance  fliould 
be  ftated  to  them,  128,  129. 

—  of  God,  its  effential  characters,  15 1. 

—  of  Chrift,  juffcly  to  be  expected  of  us,  97,  107. 

—  means  of  exciting  it,  136,  1  37. 

—  of  God,  defective  in  nominal  Chriftians,  303. 

—  of  God,  proofs  of  its  being  defective,  305,  310- 

M. 

M‘Launn ,  his  effays  and  fermons  referred  to,  134. 

Maurice ,  Mr.  a  defender  of  Chriftianity,  483. 

Maxims ,  which  prove  human  corruption,  33. 

Medium,  religious,  loft,  178. 

Moral  attainments  rated  above  intellectual  by  Chriftianity,  35b. 

—  attainments,  how  much  more  can  excel  in  them  than  in  in¬ 

tellectual  ones,  358. 

Moravians,  79. 

N. 

Natural  condition  of  man  prior  to  Revelation,  45,  9. 

Nature,  effential,  of  true  practical  Chriftianity,  1  17. 

Necejfity,  excufeonthe  plea  of,  ftated,  and  amivered,  52,  60. 

—  opponent  on  the  ground  of,  how  beft  oppofed,  54,  5. 
Nominal  and  real  Chriltian,  diftinCtion  between  them  molt  im¬ 
portant,  423. 

Novels ,  prove  how  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity  have  fallen  into 
neglcCt,  384. 

O. 

Obj eft  ions  again  ft  the  religious  affections  towards  Chrilt,  and 


>• 


againft  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  71,  7 
againft  human  accountablenefs  difeuffed,  51,  52.  60. 
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Objections  again  ft  the  religious  afte&ions  towards  Chrift,  and 
again  ft  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  difcufted, 
75,  108. 

Outgrowing  vices  miftaken  for  forfaking  them,  427. 

P. 

Paltry,  Mr.  his  defence  of  Chriftianity  noticed,  361,  389. 
Partiality  in  the  religious  views  of  nominal  Chriftians,  163. 
Particular  Chriftians  muft  not  fear  to  be  fo  when  required  fo  to 
be  by  duty,  230. 

PafcaVs  thoughts  referred  to,  539. 

—  thoughts  recommended,  483. 

Peculiar  dodtrines,  ufe,  in  promoting  humility,  337. 

—  in  promoting  moderation  in  earthly  purfuits,  339, 

—  in  promoting  cheerfulnefs  in  fuffering,  341. 

—  in  promoting  confidence  in  danger,  and  patience  in  fuffer¬ 

ing,  34-3* 

—  in  promoting  heavenly  mindednefs,  345. 

—  doffrines  demand  ourutmoft  attention,  130. 

—  doefrines,  ufe  of,  330. 

—  dodlrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  importance  of  Chriftianity, 

^  1  T 
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—  dotftrines,  ufe  of,  in  enforcing  entire  furrender  to  God,  332. 

—  doeftrines,  ufe,  in  enforcing  guilt  of  fin,  333. 

—  in  promoting  love  of  God,  334. 

—  in  promoting  love  of  fellow-creatures,  336. 

Philofoply ,  epicureanifm  and  ftoicifm,  S3. 

Pleafure ,  the  true  Ohriftian  finds  in  Religion,  191,  See. 

Pleafures  of  true  Religion,  453,  456,  458,  460. 

Policy ,  miftaken,  of  compromife  with  immorality,  417. 

PoliJJisd  ftate  of  fociety  no  fecurity  againft  progrefs  of  immorality, 
414. 

Political 


INDEX. 

Political  good  effects  from  revival  of  vital  Chriftianity,  410. 

—  bad  effects  from  its  farther  decline,  41 1. 

—  happirrefsof  a  Chriftian  nation,  393,  397. 

•—  good  effects  from  prevalence  ot  our  fpecies  of  Chuf- 

tianity,  393. 

Pomp  and  parade,  votaries  of,  1 7 1  - 

Poo r  the,  more  favourably  circumftanced  as  to  Religion,  405, 
Popular  notions  concerning  our  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
66,  7. 

Practical  hints,  on  importance  of  Chriftianity,  22,  23. 

—  on  human  corruption,  51. 

—  on  mode  of  dealing  with  a  certain  defcription  of  infidels, 

54>  $5- 

—  on  the  means  of  exciting  our  affe&ions  towards  our  Saviour, 

1 36)  137- 

—  refpefting  love  of  eftimation,  240,  245. 

—  refpecfting  amiable  tempers  and  ufeful  lives,  265. 

—  to  naturally  fweet  tempered,  266. 

—  to  naturally  rough  andauftere,  267,  271. 

—  to  true  Chriftian,  when  engaged  in  hurry  of  worldly  affairs, 

273,  282. 

—  to  perfons  defirous  of  repenting,  325. 

—  refpe&ing  ufes  of  peculiar  do&rines  ot  Chriftianity, 


33i,  347- 

for  revival  of  Religion.  413,  421. 
to  various  defcriptions,  423. 

to  fnch  as  having  been  hitherto  carelefs,  wiffi  to  become  true 
Chriftians,  441. 

to  fome  who  profefs  their  full  affent  to  fundamental  doc* 
trines  of  Chriftianity,  461. 
to  Sceptics  and  Unitarians,  467. 
to  true  Chriftians  from  ftate  of  times,  484, 

Chriftianity,  chapter  on,  139-348. 
prevailing  lo\y  views  of  it,  141. 
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iJr cubical  hints,  its  real  ftri&nefs,  145. 

- —  its  true  nature,  747-152. 

—  charged  on  all  without  exception  in  its  full  ftriitnefs, 

1 52-1 C8. 

J  \ 

—  f'ifchicfs  of  neglect  of  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity,  321. 

--  diftinftion,  fundamental,  between  lyftems  of  nominal  and 
real  Chrihia  ns,  327. 

—  precepts  of  Chriftians  excelled,  360. 

— -  ufe  of  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  328. 

Frevailing,  how,  views  of  practical  Chriftianity,  proofs  of 
them,  143. 

“  inadequate  fenie  of  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftians,  320. 
Probation,  notion  of,  difproves  prevailing  fvftem  of  Religion 
439* 

Pvoof  ot  Chriftianity 's  divine  origin,  361,  2. 

Puritans ,  many  of  their  writings  commended,  381. 


R. 


Religion ,  practical  hints  for  its  revival,  41 5. 

—  the  only  true  fupport,  460. 

Repentance ,  advice  for  fuch  as  are  difpofed  to,  441. 
Reputation ,  true  Chriftian’s  conduct  refpe&ing  it,  22;,  229. 

—  preferves  without  over-valuin^  it,  210 
Robert/on,  Dr.  cenfured,  387 


S. 


Sceptically  natural  hiftoryof  it,  471. 

Sai>t‘Cs  and  Unitarians,  advantage  they  have  in  attacking 
Chriftianity,  477. 

Scripture  doffrine  concerning  Chrift  and  Holy  Spirit,  62,  3. 

doctrine  concerning  human  corruption,  26,  40,  41. 

—  doftrine  of  importance  of  Chriftianity,  17. 

Self -deceit  y  another  common  kind,  462,  465. 

Self-deception 
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Self-deception  frequent  fources  of,  pointed  out,  424,  42.7. 

Self-ex  animation,  helps  in,  424. 

Selfijhnefs  of  common  practical  Religion,  167. 

—  the  difeafe  of  political  focieties,  399. 

—  peculiarly  counteracted  by  Chriftianity,  403. 

Senjibility ,  exquifite,  how  little  truly  valuable  283. 

—  exquifite  how,  different  from  true  practical  benevolence,  ibid. 
Senfualifs ,  clafs  of,  169. 

Sin,  how  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  293. 

• —  defeCHve  conceptions  of,  285. 

Sincerity ,  fall'e  notion  of  it,  19,  22. 

—  true  what,  22. 

Sins,  no  little  ones,  289,  291,  292. 

—  little,  what  accounted  fuch,  28S. 

Smith ,  Adam ,  387. 

Soame  Jeuyns ,  his  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Chriftianity 
referred  to,  13. 

—  13,  3S9- 

Sophijhy ,  with  which  Religion  is  explained  a  wav,  183. 

Stage ,  the,  proof  from  its  being  frequented  by  nominal  Chrif- 
tians  of  their  defective  love  of  God,  307. 

—  proof  from,  illuftrated  by  political  analogy,  309. 

Statutes ,  Religion  made  a  fet  of,  1 80. 

Sterne  ftronglv  cen hired,  284. 

Striflnefs  of  true  practical  Chriftianity,  143. 

—  of  our  fyftem,  fuch  that  the  world  could  not  go  under 

it,  389. 

of  our  fyftem,  fuch  that  the  world  could  not  go  on  under 
it,  the  charge  anfwered,  390,  92. 

Sunday ,  hints  for  its  employment,  193,  Ccc. 

■ —  common  modes  of  unhallowing  it,  196. 

Supreme  regard  to  be  fet  on  God,  84,  136,  160,  162,  177. 
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T. 

Tnp,  votaries  of,  174. 

Tempers,  Chriftian,  not  cultivated,  187,  200. 

—  refpe&ing  human  eftimation,  227. 

•—  refpe&ing  calumny  and  difgrace,  233. 

—  when  too  much  immerfed  in  worldly  bufinefs,  278,  282. 

The  at  i  es ,  Parifian,  308. 

Theatrical  entertainments  prove  defective  love  of  God,  307. 

—  prove  defedtive  love  of  our  neighbour,  318. 

—  entertainments,  proof  from,  illuftrated  by  political  ana¬ 

logy,  309. 

V. 

Tice,  fome  one  always  excufed,  427,  430. 

Vices,  out-growing  or  changing  them,  miftaken  for  forlaking  all 
fin,  427-429. 

Vulgarity  in  Religion,  to  be  expected  from  vulgar  men,  79. 

U. 

Unbelievers ,  half  aclafs  of  thefe,  479. 

Unchar  it  allenefs,  what  falfeiy  fo  called,  432. 

TJnitarianifm  often  rcfults  from  fame  caules  as  abfolute  icep- 
ticifm,  475. 

Ufeful  lives,  difeuflion  concerning,  246. 

—  fubftituted  for  Religion,  247. 

—  value  of,  eft  i  mated  by  ftandard  of  mere  reafon,  253. 

—  real  worth  of,  on  Chriftian  principles,  2 5 7?  260. 

_  life,  the  Chriftians  life  the  moft  fo,  263. 

■ 

—  Chriftians  urged  to  it,  263. 

—  its  juft  praife  given  to,  272. 

Ufeful 
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ZJfeful  lives  apt  to  mifiead  us,  274. 

—  danger  to  true  Chriftians  from  too  much  worldly  bufinefs, 
274,  282. 


W. 

IVealth ,  votaries  of,  172. 

Women  more  difpofed  than  men  to  Religion,  and  ufes  to  be 
made  of  this,  434. 

—  exalted  office  affigned  to  them,  43  3. 

Y. 

y^uthy  fimplicity  of,  miftaken  for  Religion,  43  3. 


